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Instead of the blank forms heretofore sent to school visiters, 
to be filled up and returned, agreeable to the provisions of the 
Act of 1838, the following Circular was addressed to them 


by direction of the Board :— 
CIRCULAR TO SCHOOL VISITERS 


GENTLEMEN : 

In place of the statictical information in the manner and 
form heretofore required of school visiters, you are requested 
to communicate to the Board your views respecting the pres- 
ent condition of the common schools, together with plans and 
suggestions for their improvement, in all or any of the follow- 
ing particulars. 


I, PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST. 


Under this head you are requested to state what proportion 
of the parents or legal voters of the society or districts, attend 
the annual or other school meetings: the amount of money 
raised by tax or otherwise to support the schools in addition to 
the avails of public funds: the considerations which seem 
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to govern in the seletion of teachers, and in determining the 
length of the school: the amount of parental visitation to the 


5 | schools while in session, and any other facts which will indi- 


cate the state of public or parental interest in the welfare of 
the common schools. In this connexion you are requested to 
notice whether recent legislation, and the measures recom- 


| mended or prosecuted by this Board, have thrown any light 


on the condition of these institutions, increased the “interest 
of parents and the community in them, and in any way pro- 


| moted their usefulness. 


II. DISTRICTS. 


Under this head you are requested to notice any inequality 
in the means of common school education, arising out of the 
diversity of school districts in respect to territory, population, 
pecuniary ability, or other causes, and how far the present 
mode of distributing the public money can be altered so as to 
give to every child wherever located, an equal opportunity to 
obtain agood English education. 


Ill, SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Any facts as to the location, construction, size, internal ar- 
rangement, light, ventilation, temperature, seats and desks of 


| the district schoolhouses, which will show their influence in 


these or in other particulars on the health, comfort and success- 
ful study of the children, together with a particular descrip- 
tion of such as are very good or very bad, are requested. The 
consequences of not dared appropriate out-buildings, and 
play-grounds, for both sexes,on the morals, manners and 
health of the scholars, should not be omitted. 


IV. ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE. 


After stating the whole number of children of the proper 
school age, you are requested as far as practicable to say how 
many are in regular attendance in the district schools during 
the time they ure severally kept ; how many attend for periods 
equal to six, four, and two months, and how many have at- 
tended in no school public or private,and what can be done 
to secure the regular and punctyal attendance of children at 
school fora suitable period of time. Under this head you 
are requested to notice such objections as have been made to 
the introduction of a register on the ground of expense and 
trouble, and the advantages which might be derived from one 
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accurately kept, not only as the source of all authentic returns 
to the legislature and reports to the school society, but as an 
aid in securing the attendance of children at school, and ex- 
posing the neglect of parents and guardians in this particular. 


Vv. EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Under this head you are requested to notice any defect in the 
law, or its administration, as to the mode of ascertaining the 
q@ralifications of teachers, and of visiting the schools, and to 
propose any alterations which will give greater efficiency to 
this branch ot our school system, such as county or senatorial 
cistrict boards or superintendents.” 


VI. TEACHERS. 


After stating the whole number of male, and of female 
teachers employed during the past summer, and tke winter, 
you are requested to state your views as to their moral and in- 
tcllectual qualifications, age, previous education, experience in 
tvaching, their compensation, and success ; also, the evils, if 
any, of changing teachers from male to female, and female 
to male, every season, and the remedy, and the advantages of 
employing female teachers for the year round for the small 
children. In this connexion, your views on the policy or ne- 
cessity of seminaries for the training of teachers, of libraries 
and associations for their special improvement, are desired. 


VII. STUDIES. 


Here you are requested to name such studies as are taught 
iu all the schools, and such as are pursued in but few, and the 
extent to which they are pursued; the evil, if it exists, of 
neglecting the primary studies, and crowding children for- 
ward in the more advanced. Any peculiarity in the methods 
of teaching any of the common school studies, and especially 
such as lead to correct habits of observation. reflection and 
judgment, and toa practical knowledge of the great instru- 
ments of self culture, and of business, the English language 
both in speaking and writing; and mental and written arith- 
metic. 

Vill. BOOKS. 


After specifying the number of different books used in the 
different studies, and the evils and expense attending the 
niultiplicity and change of books in the same school your are 
requested to propose a remedy. 


1X. SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


Under this head you are requested to mention how exten- 
sively black boards and other apparatus are now used, and 
the advantages to be derived from their general introduction 
into schools; also, the varivus uses to which the slate in the 
lands of the young children is now or can be put, thus afford- 
ing them innocent and useful employment. 


X. GRADATION OF SCHOOLS. 


You are particularly requested to consider the practicability 
of reducing the number of classes in any one school, arising 
out of the variety of ages, studies and books, of preventing 
the too common neglect of primary branches and the young 
children, and of securing a greater permanency in the office 
of teacher, by placing the younger children in the primary 
studies by themselves under female teachers, and the older 
children under male teachers qualified to teach the more ad- 
vanced studies, and how far this can be done, 1. by employing 
twoteachers in the populous districts; 2. bya union school 


ing the younger children in the present district schools ; or 3, 
by acentral school, or schools for the older children of the 
whole society. 

XI. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Under this head you are requested to include the number, 
origin, studies, expense and influence on the common schools, 
and the community generally, of that class of private schools, 
that occupy the same ground which every complete system of 
common schools should cover. 


XII- SCHOOL DISTRICT OR SOCIETY LIBRARIES. 


After stating the number of books and the terms on which 





they are accessible to the older children, and adults generally, | most full and precise evidence of the general condition of the 


apart from private libraries, you are requested to state the dif- 
ficulties in the way of establishing libraries of well selected 
books, to be owned by each district, or by the society,or town, 
and to pass in succession through the several districts. 


XIII, LECTURES AND OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


_ Under this head you are requested to notice any means of 
instruction which have been accessible and enjoyed, in’ your 
society, which are not before included, such as lectures, deba- 
ting societies, classes for mutual improvement, &c., and their 
influence, with the practicability of increasing them and mak- 
ing then more useful. 


XIV. CONTROVERSIES AND LITIGATION, 


Under this head you are requested to mention any local con- 
troversies or legal disputes, which disturb the harmony of the 
society or the district, cause expense, and impair the advanta- 
ges of the children, and to propose some way of settling them 
as they may hereafter arise. 


XV. ALTERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 


You are further requested to propose any specific alterations in 
the organization or administration of ourcommon school sys- 
tem, in the following or any otber particulars :—as 


1. School Societjes, their limits, powers and duties. 

2. School Districts, their formation, alteration, limits, powers 
and duties. 

3. School Society Committee, their number, appointment, powers 
and duties. 

4. Visiters or Overseers of Schools, their number, appointment, 
powers, duties and compensation. 

5. District Committee, their number, appointment, powers and du- 
ties. 

6. Schoolhouses, their location, and mode of sustaining the ex- 
pense for building and repairing. 

7. Union and High School for the older children and more ad- 
vanced studies, mode of establishing and maintaining. 

8. Teachers, their qualifications as fixed by law, mode of ascer- 
taining the same, and their authority in and out of the school- 
room. < 

9. Length of school, in summer, and in winter. 

10. Attendance of children at school under 16 years of age, and 
especially of those engaged in factories, or as apprentices. 

11. Distribution of public monies, with or without condition, ac- 
cording to the number of children in the society or district, or 
in the schools for a certain length of time, &c., &c. 


You are further requested to invite teachers, and other per- 
sons practically acquainted with the subject, or interested in 
the more extensive usefulness of the common schools, to com- 
municate their views to the Board, who are anxious to gather 
the suggestions and plans of the wise and experienced of their 
fellow citizens in every part of the state. 

All communications in reply to this circular can be trans- 
mitted directly to the undersigned at Hartford, as early as your 
convenience willallow. To beof service to the Board and 
the Legislature at the ensuing session, they should reach this 
office early in April. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 
Henry Barnarp, 2p., Secretary. 
Hartford, Feb. 15, 1841. 


Returns have been received from about two thirds of all 


‘the towns in the State, but many of them at so late a period, 


forthe older children of two or more adjoining districts, leav- | that they could not be examined in season to admit of extracts 


being made for the use of the Board, although the results 
have been embodied in the Annual Report to the Board. 

In making the extracts which follow, the object has been 
to present the testimony of intelligent and practical men in 
different sections of the State, as to the actual condition of the 
school system in several important particulars, in their several 
school societies. The returns are in most instances made out 
in the name of the school visiters, although signed, and prob- 
ably drawn up in their behalf, by the chairman, or sub-com- 
mittee of the board. These extracts therefore present the 
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——— —————— - 
common schools of the State, which has been thus far col- | dren of vicious and intemperate parents should be provided for by the 
. ‘ ‘ - | selectmen, 
lected, and the suggestions of many intelligent men, pene 5. Examination of teachers and visitalion of schools.—This duty 
cally acquainted with the schools as officers, teachers and | was assigned to a sub-committee of two, with directions to ——* 
. t to their improvement. with all the requirements of the law; this has been done. Eac 

es - — P ae ‘ sos school was also assigned to one or more members of the Board of vis- 
There is a remarkable coincidence of views as to existing iters to visit once a month. If the commissioner of the county, or 4 
defects and proposed remedies, in these various returns, which | person poy acquainted ay the oly ct, — visit every town, 
: : H so} } inspect the schools, inquire into the apply ation of the public money, 

y ing necessit , ’ . : 
cannot fail to impress vane one with the press a y | Meet with teachers, parents and school officers, disseminate a _know- 
there is for a general effort to improve the whole framework | ledge of all desirable improvements, it would arouse public interest 


of our time-hallowed system of common schools. and enlist public effort in behalf of common schools. A county or 


: senatorial board of examination, would give a happy and powerful 
The extracts here given do not amount to one tenth of the | in 5ulse to teachers, , 5 


original communications. ~- 6. Teachers.—It is believed that a greater number of well qualified 
teachers were never engaged at the same time in our schools, or with 
ae better success. Most of them have had previous experience, and many 
HARTFORD FIRST SCHOOL SOCIETY. | of them have taught in the same school for several years. The soci- 
| ety made a small appropriation for the purchase of books on educa- 
tion, which was expended by the visiters, and the books deposited in 
the library of the Young Mens Institute, the committee of which insti- 
tution have given free access to all books relating to education, to all 
| Of the teachers of common schools. ‘Teachers were recommended to 
| meet together as often as convenient, and to visit each others’ school, 
which has been dowe to some extent. 
There can be no doubt but what a seminary for the training of teach- 
; in ‘Ser . lers, especially of female teachers, with a model school attached, in 
or against some local ueeies. Phe district er ee more fully | which the wf methods of school arrangement, discipline and inetrue- 
attended, especially within a few years, but even at these meetings, | tion could be seen and practiced, would do an immense and immediate 
unless there is a notice of an impending tax, not one fourth of the legal | Soom 4: would me Gerth tendhare win Weald Gemndieds eae 
voters are present. With the exception of one or two districts, but | © ogc) schools Aeron. they went, and thus directly and indirectly 
few parents ever visit the school except at some public examination, or | enneah die ebvetauans ofthe S ateat y 
exth sition. 380 tax te lovied by the society, But in oll che Cawiets | 7. Studies.—All the studies anmeh in the statute are taught in eve 
there are “quarter bills,” which amount annually from $2 to $4 per di Sa . : ear el - P 5" every 
‘ : : . istrict, and in the city districts, by means of the better classification, a 
scholar, but as these are abated in case ofthe poor, the burden falls, not | much more extensive range is thoroughly attended. The primary 
ba eS a - bp — — ~ — > age — studies here receive unusual attention, but’ are still very superficially 
pr esrtsagne he: Len cegdinn ay ROE OR CNS CORE, OF SEO Cae, OE OR | taught in some instances. In all, the great object of mental discipline, 


those who send to the public schools and are just able to pay their own. | . : : 
r - . cat } of the harmonious developm : : 2m 
The condition of the schools, and of public feeling in regard to them, | b development of all the powers of the mind, is not 


is improving, and is now much in advance of what it was three years | sufficienily reached. The method of teaching geography by outline 
; So . : maps, of spelling, by writing the more difficult words, of composition, 
since. There is a larger number of children in regular attendance, the oy Tesuiling laters. and esheel jearnala: of aneakine. by enameiess te 
wages and qualifications of teachers are better, the schoolhouses have fp Berens onl ‘of veeel pre vat ners of tt . pe he » haan head ty 
been improved, the variety of school books is less, and a spirit of in- | very henew effbet gas: ’ 

quiry into the causes of the present state of things, and the means of a Beek a Phase ie at 4 great diversity of school books. Steps 
a cutvies ‘ii Tx abroad in in coment. pene ne have been taken to select a series for all the schools, and to prescribe or 
- Districts —Tuere is a great inequality in the territorial extent, | --ommend it, as may be decmed best. This diversity of book : 
population, pecuniary ability, parental interest, wages and qualifica- | , - - : y . = wath nee She degpscees ~~ tm 
° pty | bined with the want of them in some instances, leads to the multiplica- 


tion of teachers, and attendance of children in the different districts, | ,. 
. ° ° ee : " . . tio asses ys ] ; “] P y s 
which results in vast inequalities of education. The principle on ; ion of classes, destroys the power of the teacher, and weakens the 


which the public money is distributed, operates also very unequally. | — of oan See = + dno same age and pro- 
It gives to schools in the city districts nearly $4 per scholar, and in the i Wkectcein deepens toe: | a a te . aa : — 
outer district less than $2 per scholar, and in no case leads to corres- ; all the pom 9 sci ~ a “ Small Ps Betsy? Bovnane swept 
ponding efforts on the part of districts or parents. These inequalities | ally supplied with the tay eB ed reset thei a & nie 
of advantages can be in a measure remedied by administering the | untied suemesse, fa the city dlciriete the P , wlob. Petes b 
common school system on a more broad and liberal principle. Itmust | 5 a ; Yb = ee mp ~~ st ‘ful are globes aud mups; but 
be settled that a sufficient number of schools, in healthy, commodious | DOME 'S Mere an orrery, and other useful apparatus. 

and attractive schoolhouses, taught by teachers properly qualified, for | 








1. Parental or public interest.—T he interest of the community or of | 
parents in the common schools, as indicated by attendance on school 
meetings, by expenditures on schoolhouses, apparatus and books, or 
by visits to the school and general co-operation with the teacher, is 
very low. Not more than twelve persons have attended the annual 
society meeting, and till within two years the business has been done 
by three or four persons only. At special meetings the attendance is 
greater, but it is composed principally of those who are interested for 














10. Gradation of schools.—In the three city districts the scholars are 
at least ten months in the year, for all the ciiluren of the proper | divided into different departments, according to age ard progress, to 
schoo! age must be maintained, and to do this, the small and poor dis- | te manifest improvement of these schools. This was first accom- 
tricts must be assisted out of the common treasury of the society. | plished in the Middle district many years since, but has since heen 
3. Schoolhouses.—Great improvements are already visible in school- | troduced into the other two. Female teachers are employed in all the 
houses. The interior arrangements of the midille district scliool have | Ptimary departments, and as assistants in the higher. In two of the 
for eight or ten years been better than any common schoolhouse in | ther districts a female teacher is employed to teach the younger 
this vicinity, although the location of the house is very objectionable, | children. : : Sd ; A 
and the means of ventilation imperfect. The interior and exiernal| Thereis a difficulty in organizing union schools out of the city, or of 
arrangements of the North Middle and South district schoolhouses | establishing a high school for the whole society, although it would give 
have been greatly improved, and may be safely pointed to as models | the older scholars in those districts much better opportunities than they 
in most particulars. Arrangements are now making for the building | "»W enjoy. There can be no doubt of the practicability and expediency 
of two or three new schoolhouses, which it is hoped will embrace the | OC uniting the three city districts into one, and placing the management 
recent improvements in schoolhouse architecture. The out buildings | Of all the schools under one board, with power to establish as many 
in most of the districts are exceptionable. There can be no doubt | Primary schocls as may be needed for the education of children under 
but what the health, morals and manners of children are not unfre | , two or more secondary schools for those between the ages of 8 and 
2 sacrificed in consequence of neglect in this particular. ‘The | 12, and a high school with two departments, one for boys and the 
rst ideas of indelicacy, the early habits of impropriety and indecency | other for girls over 12 years. Such an arrangement, judging from the 
are formed here. . success of similar plans in other cities would greatly increase the num- 
4. Attendance §-c.—T he whole number of persons over 4 and under | bers attending the common schools, by drawing in some who attend 
16, in August, 1510, was 2533. The greatest number, of all ages, re nowhere, aid many more who now go to private schools, increase the 
gistered in all the schools, as in attendance last winter, was 1312. The | "ange of instruction, and eulist more parental and public interest in 
average attendance was less than 1000. It is estimated that there are | their support. 
about 700 children in private schools, orphan institutions, &c., which| 41. Private schools.—Private schools abound in the city districts to 
will leave nearly 500 children over 4 and under 16, in no school. One| the manifest disadvantage of the common schools. While there ure 
half of their number are probably between 4 and 6 years of age, and | 3 district schuols with 18 teachers, for about 1000 scholars enrolled, and 
will probably attend school in the summer. After making all proper | less than 900 in regular atteidance, there are 16 private schools with 
deductions, it will be safe to say that there are between 200 and 300 more than 30 teachers for less than 500 or 600 ain And in the 
children of the proper school age who do not attend any school public | latter fur tuition alone more than double the amount is expended than 
Or private. ; on the public schools for all purposes whatever. hese schools have 
_ The establishment of pri aary schools for young children in the city | their origin in part in the defeetiv. organization and arrangements of the 
districts, and of a high scho #1 for the older boys and girls, would pro- | public schools. The schooltiouses at present will not accommodate more 
bably increase the atiendanc: on common schools one half. The chil- | children than are now enrolled in them, which is not equal to half the 
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whole number enumerated, and are objectionable in point of location, 
and other particulars. The accommodations for small children are in- 
adequate and inconvenient, and for this reason the large number of 
private primary schools are necessary. The course of instruction is 
not sufficiently complete, and this calls for our higher private schools 
for the older hoe and girls. But whatever may be the occasion for 
these schools, their flourishing condition is a pretty sure index that the 
common schools do not meet the wants of the community, and their in- 
fluence is disastrous, inasmuch as they draw off the children, the means 
and the interest of the best educated and wealthiest parents from the 
common schools, and helpto classify society more than all other causes 
combined. It would be better for all, if the children of the rich and 
the poor could associate together in the common school and on the 
common play ground, and thus grow up with mutual respect and at- 
tachment for each other, and with something like equal chances for 
happiness and usefulness in after life. We know of no way to ac- 
complish this but by a resolute determination on the part of the state 
and of the people, to remove all just ground of objection to the common 
school, and to make it, within the range of its studies, the best school ; 
otherwise, those who know what a good education is, and are able or 
willing at any sacrifice to secure it for their children, will not send to it. 

12. Libraries—There are two district school libraries, and the 
beginning of a teachers’ library for the whole society. The library of 
the Young Men’s Institute, amounting to 7000 volumes is open to all 
persons under 21 and over 14 for two dollars a year. here are 
sunday school libraries connected with all the religious societies. Still 
these do not meet the wants of children and young persons in all re- 
spects. School libraries are needed. 

13, Lectures.—There are various institutions for the mutual im- 
provement of the members, and the general good of society. The In- 
stitute, with its library of 7000 volumes, its two debating classes, and 
course of miscellaneous lectures, is performing much valuable service 
for society in various ways. There is great need of evening schools 
for young persons whose necessities, or the wish of their parents or 
their own, have withdrawn at too early an age from the day school. 
"These could be connected with the Institute, or what would be better, 
with the public schools. 

14. Controversies -c.—There has been a controversy in one dis- 
trict for several years which has embittered the feelings of parents and 
children, and very much retarded the progress of the scholars. It 
originated in the location of a new schoolhouse, and has resulted in the 
division of the district. ‘The whole difficulty could have been quieted 
in the outset if there had been some summary process for such difficul- 
ties. We think that in all cases of difficulty under the school law, an 
appeal should be made by either or both parties to a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, or to the Board of Commissioners, or some other officer, 
and that the decision should be final. ‘This is the case in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

15. Alterations of the school law.— We would simply recommend that 
the school law which is now scattered through various acts passed 
since 1821, be consolidated into one, with such additions and altera- 
tions as the Board and the Legislature shall deem calculated to make 
the common schools so cheap as to be within reach of the poorest, and 
so good as to induce the richest to avail themselves of their advantages. 
For cities, we are satisfied there should be in some particulars a modi- 
fication of the general system, as is intimated in another place. 

. N. Spracur, 


Mexvin Copewanp, ; Sub Committee. 
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Parental Interest.—But few parents visit the schools, Perhaps 
one-half attend ordinary school meetings. If a tax is to be levied 
for building a schoolhouse, it causes a general attendance. Those 
parents who are most anxious about the education of their children, 
send them to the city or out of town to a boarding school. Some- 
thing might be done by forming a union school of several districts, 
if the expense of building a schoolhouse were not an insurmount- 
able barrier. 

Schoolhouses.—There is but one schoolhouse in this society that 
is built on an improved plan—that is in Newfield. There was a 
good deal of opposition to its being thus built, but now the people 
are pleased with it. It is very important that schoolhouses should 
be made convenient and pleasant for teacherand scholars. Ihave 
no doubt that a school of sixty scholars ina convenient room might 
be taught by an experienced teacher with as much case and effect 
as one of thirty. five, in an inconvenient one. 

E. G. Hussarp. 





MIDDLETOWN CITY S. S. 


It is well known to the Board that the schools in this place are con- 
ducted under a special law, which places this city in a separate school 
society with certain, powers and privileges distinct from other school 
societies. 

Under the resolve of the Legislature and bylaws of the society, the 
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possess the powers which in other societies are given to society’s com- 
mittee, visiting committee, and district committees, 

The better to enable you to judge of the utility of our system, it 
may be well to siate the condition of our schools previous to our reor- 
ganization. 

The city was formerly divided into four districts. "Within our lim- 
its the number of children has averaged, for several years, about 840 
between the ages of 4 and 16. The number who usually attended the 
public schools was above 275, leaving 565 either in private schools or 
no schools at all. ‘These schools were usually taught by males in the 
winter, and females in the summer. Occasionally male teachers were 
continued through the year. As the money drawn by all thechildren 
in the city were expended in these schools, it was amply sufficient to 
continue and defray all expenses of the schools without resorting to 
taxation. Three ot the districts had very indifferent buildings provi- 
ded for their use. One with upwards of 300 children within their lim- 
its had no building, but depended on renting. 

The ed and those who felt little or no interest in the education of 
their children, sent to these schools; while the more wealthy aud 
those who felt for the welfare of their children, sent to the private 
schools. A greater number usually attended the private schools than 
the public. ‘The Commissioners will readily perceive that the result 
of this state of tliings would be to draw a line of distinction, with all 
its pernicicus influences, between the children of the rich and the 
poor, which unquestionably has continued and exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on these classess through life. Even with the name of dis- 
trict school was associated poverty and disgrace. The inmates of 
these schools felt themselves in a stute of degradation—they were 
aware of the fact that none felt an interest in the welfare of their 
school. ‘True,they were visited by the committee in a manner to ful- 
filthe letter of the law; but seldom, if ever by others. In short, in 
most instances learning seemed to be a secondary object, in sending 
children to these schools—but it was rather to ‘keep them out of 
harm’s way,” and save the parents the trouble of looking after them. 
Society and district meetings were annually held, but seldom attended, 
There must have been some unusual cause of excitement, such for in- 
stance asa fear of a proposition to lay a tax to repair their house—that 
would call out half a dozen at these meeting. 

With such an entire destitution of parental and public interest, it 
is not difficult to conceive what the condition of these schools were. 
To see the teacher almost solely employed in applying his rod to his 
pupils, perhaps in succession, one unacquainted might suppose he was 
witnessing the operations of a new “Yankee invention,” which con- 
sisted in thumping ideas into the organs for intellect, instead of the 
usnal tedious method of introducing them through the perceptive fac- 
ulties; and the moral faculties were rid of their bad propensities as 
we rid carpets of dust by rapping and shaking. 

Our schools have been in operation under our new organization 
now one year. As before observed, the supervision of the schools is 
entrusted to a board of eight committee men, who employ the teachers 
have the care of the finances, and direct generally yespecting the or- 
ganization of the schools, branches to be taught, books to be used, &c. 
Our practice so far has been to meet weekly, at which time every sub- 
ject connected with the welfare of the schools is properly attended to 
and such directions given as will facilitate instruction; or assist the 
teachers in their arduous and responsible duties. When necessary, we 
exercise Jirisdiction generally, and often in particular cases over the 
scholars. ‘This supervision we deem essential, indeed indispensable 
to the great success of ours, or any other system. If teachers are ex- 
pected to feel an interest in their charge, and the pupils in their lessons 
an interest must be manifested from without. Parents and supervi- 
sors must show by their course and conduct, that they attach great im- 
portance to the business of teaching and learning. If these things are 
treated as of sec:ndary or trifling importance by the efficers, parents 
and cominunity generally, how is the scholar to be made to duly ap- 
preciate them ? They can have no practical knowledge of their im- 
portance, and as they appear to be valued by others they will be val- 
ued by them. ‘The teachers also, when they have a board which meet 
frequently, before which they can lay their grievances, and with 
which they can advise, feel more confidence, proceed more efficiently, and 
teach more successfully. In short, without this interest and supervi- 
sion, no system, however good in itself, can well succeed—with it, a 
bad system can hardly fail. : 

In our arrangement we place all under nine years of age in primary 
schools, four in number, which are taught in the district ‘houses by fe- 
males. In two of these primary schools there is a principal and as- 
sistant—in two ‘there is a principal only. The number taught in 
these schools is about 320. The primary branches are here taught 
such as reading, spelling, writing and drawing maps on slates, the 
first lessons in geography and arithmetic; the teachers also introduce 
many exercises at their discretion, which both amuse and instruct the 
children. 

From these schools the scholars, after they arrive to nine years of 
age, pass to the high schools, in which there are two departments, one 
for boys and one for girls. The boys are taught by male, the girls by 
female teachers. In each department there is a principal and an as- 
sistant. In these schools the higher English branches are taught; also 





direction of the schools is confided to a board of committeemen, that 


the classics in the male department. So by our system a boy can en- 
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ter our public schools an abc darian, and from them enter any 
college in New England. Above 325 scholars have been taught in 
these high schools the past year by four teachers, with monitors which 
are selected from the best scholars or those most advanced, to hear re- 
citations in the primary branches. Notwithstanding we have but four 
regular teachers for 325 scholars, with a range of studies as great as is 
taught in our best acadamies or high schools, still the instruction is 
found to be thorough, and the progress made by the scholars in the va- 
rious branches very great. It will be perceived that ours is a monito- 
rial system, against which much prejudice we know exists, and many 
objections have been raised. In the first place, it is supposed that the 
instruction by the monitors cannot be thorough, and that the monitors 
themselves must lose much time and be kept back by hearing recita- 
tions; but littie reflection must show the fallacy of this supposition. 
These lessons are first recited to the monitors, then reviewed to the 
teachers at last—as these pupils become themselves monitors they hear 
them recited. The benefit the monitors derive from hearing these pri- 
mary branches recited is very great. ‘These lessons are now present- 
ed to them in anew aspect—they have examined these subjects with a 
view of reciting them—they now examine them with a view of ex- 
plaining them—they now take a more philosophical view of them, 
and see their practical bearing. , . (rahi 

In the system here pursued in the discipline, mode of imparting in- 
struction, and reciting the lessons, and particularly in the oral instruc- 
tion which is given, there is much that affords variety and interests 
the pupils. They become very fond of the system which takes from 
the business of learning that tedious monotony which belongs to the 
systems usually adopted. ‘ : 

The economy of our system is a consideration of much importance. 
It brings a good education, even a classical one, within the reach of 
every child, however poor. Every child receives the benefit of the 
public money it draws in addition tothis. We defray all the experises 
contingent and for tuition, even to the furnishing a considerable por- 
tion of the stationery by taxing those who attend the high schools 
$1,00, and those who attend the primary schools 25 cents per quarter. 
The taxes of the poor are abated, so it places it within the reach of 
every parent, the poor as well as the rich, to give their’ children a 
good English education and fit their sons for college. The saving to 
our citizens in educating their children, by accurate estimate, is found 
to be not less than $3680 annually. 

The popularity of our system is evinced by the fact, that formerly 
only 275 attended our public schools—-now we have over @00 in at- 
tendance. Formerly the schools were seldom visited—now on our vis- 
iting days sonie at least of our rooms are frequently literally thronged. 
No stranger that visits our city but feels himself richly compensated 
for spending a few hours in our schools. 

Our public meetings, for any purpose connected with the welfare 
of the schools, are well attended, and much interest is always mani- 
fesied to hear reports of committees or any statements regarding their 
progress. ’ 

When we commenced our system, we were supplied with three 
common district schoolhouses much out of repair. Our citizens have 
recently tuxed themselves to put these houses in good repair—have 
erected one neat and commodwus building for a primary school, and 
have recently voted directing the committee to proceed to erect a build- 
ing for our high schools sufficiently large to accommodate 500 schol- 
ars, at an expense not exceeding $10,000, A site is already purchas- 
ed, and are now procuring proposals for the erection of the buildings. 

in our attempts to improve the condition of our common schools by 
a new organization, we have been eminently successful—as mutch so 
as wecould reasonably anticipate. We are aware we have been pe- 
culiarly fortunate in our teachers—to them belongs the credit of our 
success in a great measure. ‘They are unusually well qualified for 
their stations, and their devotion to their calling is worthy of all 
commendation. In behalf of the Committee. 

Cuasrtes Woopwarp, Chairman of the Board. 

R.Ranp, Secretary. 
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Parental or public interest.—Very few attend the school society 
meetings, rarely more thanten or twelve are present. District 
meetings are better attended. No money is raised by the town or 
society for the support of schools; some of the districts pay asmall | 
tax to make up the deficiency of the public money; others seem to | 
be governed entirely in the selection of the teachers or the term of 
the school by the amount of the money furnished from the public 
coffers ; of course little interest is felt by parents in such districts— 





Schoolhouses.—We have none extra good, or any very bad ; with 
the exception of two they are quite comfortable and tolerably con. 
venient in structure and arrangement; in point of location they are 

alldesigned to be central as respects the districis, therefore not al- 
| ways in the best situation in other respects. The highways afford 
the only play grounds unless the children trespass upon the neigh. 
boring enclosures. 

Aticndance.—The last enumeration shows the number in the so- 
ciety to be 275 between the ages of four and sixteen. The average 
daily attendance during the winter schools would probably somewhat 
exceed two hundred. The schools are generally kept about four 
months each winter, some more and some rather less ; and this is a! 
the schooling which the larger proportion of the children enjoy ; es- 
pecially those who are of such an age as to assist the parents in the 
labor of the farm orthe house are kept at home while the younger 
onesare provided with a young female teacher, for two, three, of 
four months during the summer. ‘There are few if any, of a suita- 
| ble age in the society who do not attend school more or less, We 
| know of no objection to the introduction of the register, except on 
| the ground of trouble, and think when the system becomes familiar 
from use, this objection will cease ; something of the kind seems 
desirable and useful. 

Examination, §-c.—Under this head there are unquestionably evils 
existing owing to the delicate and responsible situation of the board 
as constituted by the present law, taken from the society themselves, 
and generally the largest part of those who offer themselves as 
teachers, also belong to the society, and to families respected and 
beloved, though as the case may be, differing in politics or religion 
from a majority of the examiners, these and many other local causes 
present themselves to the minds of the board, as at present organ- 
ized, to prevent that careful examination, and independent decision 
which the case demands. A board of examination in each county 
or senatorial district, or a certificate from a central school in the 
state established for the purpose of preparing teachers might be 
preferable so far as certifying to the qualifications of the applicant, 
and it might be well we think to associate with the local visiters, one 
or two suitable persons from abroad, whose duty it should be to pre. 
pare and publish a report of the state of the schools. This we think 
would be the greatest stimulant that could be applied both to teacher 
and pupil, to know that their names must appear before the public, 
connected with censure or praise according to their application and 
success. 

Teachers.—We have but nine schoolhouses within this school so- 
ciety. The schoolsare generally taught by males in winter, and by 
females in summer. In hiring, a due regard is generally paid to the 
moral as well as intellectual qualifications. The wages of males 
from twelve to sixteen dollars per month, and board round. Females 
from one to two dollars per week, and board themselves. 

Books.—Webster’s spelling book generally with but few except. 
ions is used. On the other branches it would be tedious even to 
name them, they are so numerous, causing great inconvenience, 
trouble and expense. We would suggest thata state board be ap. 
pointed by the legislature to examine the subject, and that they: be 
clothed with power to decide what books shall be used as standard 
works in our primary or common schools. 

Apparatus.—Black boards are in general use ; beyond this simple 
but useful appendage our schools are unprovided. 

Gradation.—Much remains to be done in this form to obtain all the 
benefit which can be derived from our schoo! fund. In populous 
districts great benefit would be found in placing the younger child. 
ren by themselves under suitable female teachers. 

Libraries.—We have none, but believe that small well selected 
and conducted libraries might be introduced with great advantage. 

Alterations of the school law.—lIt is a fact, there is but little interest 
feli by the great majority of the people on the subject of our school 
system, compared with whatit demands. Whether an entire change, 
or how far it may be necessary in order to-obtain the greatest good, 
is a subject which requires great prudence and wisdom, with all the 
advantage to be derived from the experience of others. There is 
at present on the part of the largest proportion of our population, 





| little disposition to do any thing more than so far to comply with the 


requirements of law as to secure the public money. 
Z. Storrs. 
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few parents visit the schools at all; the late measures however seem 
to have created more public interest in favor of these institutions. | 
Districts.—Under this head we have nothing special to observe, 
having noticed no inequality which is not incident to a scattered popu- 
lation and the constant change taking place in families, some increa- 
sing and some decreasing in almost every district. The distribu. | 
tion of the public money by the poll is unquestionably more equitable 
than as formerly by the jist, and the weaker districts would without 
doubt prefer an equal distribution to either; but whether this would | 
be as just or do an equal amount of good is questionable at least, | 





Parental or public interest —On ordinary oceasions about one 
fifth of the legal voters attend society meetings ; if a tax is to be laid, 


or any other business done touching the pecuniary interests of the 


society, there will be a pretty general attendance. 
District meetings are generally attended by all those who send to 
schovl. Amount of money expended for support of schools in addi. 
tion to the dividend of the school fund, is $219 88, of town fund, 
and about $800 raised by tax. . 
Parental visits are nearly in direct proportion to the success of 
the teacher, in most of the districts, though notinall. An experien. 
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ced and succes:ful teacher well knows the value of parental visits, 
and with a little effort he will secure a yood attendance, while his 
less fortunate neighbor works single handed. 

The number of visits will not vary much from the number of fam- 
ilies in the district, through each term of the school. Ata recent 
examination twenty-five were present. There is more want of 
parental information than of interest. Few have paid as much at- 
tention to schov!s as to their dairies. Any measures that will induce 
people to investigate the subject, will confer a benefit. 

I cannot say whether recent legislation has yet taken effect on the 
muss of community, but I have no doubt the more intelligent and 
influential part are now exerting themselves mote efficiently under 


the present laws than formerly, aided by the light diffused by the | 


various pubiications of the day, among which the Journal holus a 
prominent place. 

If provision were made by the State to furnish a copy of the Jour- 
nal at twenty-five cents, to everyamily in the State, 1 should hope 
its circulation would be greatly increased, and its light shed where 
most wanted. If sent gratuitously it would not be read. 

Districts.—They average thirty-five scholars to a district, inclu- 
sive ot a district onthe border of the society, which sends to schuol 
out of the society, and as some of the dis.ticts contain twice as 
many scholars as others, it fullows of course that some are more 
heavily taxed than others, and their schools are not generally con- 
tinued as long; but the small schools are as forward as the large 
ones. 

Schoolhouses.—Most of them are old, joints open, damaged by 
knives, all warmed by an open stove in the ceutre, none ventilated 
except by crevices; three in good repair; the six others should be 
repaired belore they are used ; the one in the centre of the town 
affords very little shelter during a rain, but the effect of a snow storm 
is not felt till the heat from the stove melts it in the chamber, aiter 
which the schoo! roum is well supplied with the article of water. 

All schoolhouses recently built or repa:red bave short desks fast. 
ened to the wall, facing the teacher’s desk, oppusite the duor, with 
a single row of seats in front for small scholars. ‘Ihis arrangement 
appears to accommodate us in the country vetter than any orl: r that 
has been proposed, as it is necessary to use schoulhouses for 
lyceums and most other distri:t meetings. To the teacher it is 
much pleasanter to have as much areu in the c. ntre of the room as 
the building will admit. Movabie seats and desks for small schol. 
ars are very convenient. ‘They shsuld be deposited ina place of 
safety when not wanted. With a few exceptions our schoulhouses 
are deficient in.accommodations for loose clothes, hats. &c. which 


will ultimately prove injurious to the system. If the visiting has 
been more thorough I fear that the standard for teachers has not been 
fully sustained, from the reluctance we feel to the duty of rejecting 
candida es for teaching. 

The respon-ibility of accepting or rejecting teachers should always 
be shared by at least three of the Visiiing Committee. The rejec- 
tion of a candidate often produces more excitement in a family or 
neighborhood than the unfavorable decision of a question at law to 
the value of one hundred duilars, and these cases as often occur in 
the immediate neighborhood of the Committee as elsewhere. Itis 
important that the examining Committee should be placed as far as 
possible beyond the reach of any improper intluence, and I know of 
no better way tu accomplish ihis object than the appviniment of a 
Superintendent in each County or Senatorial District, who should be 
present and assist the Superintend nt and one of the Visiting Com. 
mitiee of each Society in the examination of teachers. This will 
tend to produce uniformi y in the qualifications of teachers, and if 
required, to visit the schools also, would give more efficiency to this 
service, and much sooner in roduce a uniform method of teaching 
and conducting schools through the State. 

If it were made an indispensable requisite for every teacher to be 
examined and receive a certficate, with the signature of the County 
or Senatorial Superintendent, we should soon be relieved of a large 
| portion of incompetent applican.s, and such a certificate would be a 
sufficient introduction to any school wituin the limits of the County 
«1 Senatorial District. 

These meetings would be attended with deep interest by young 
persons, who were-preparing to become teachers, and if properly 
| conducted would svon place the staudard of qualifications of teachers 
| fairly vefore the public. 

Teachers.—We usually employ female teachers in summer, and 
from five to seven male teachers in winter; females are not ofien 
employed in the winter, except where districts feel too puor to pay a 
male teacher. 

About three uf the nine teachers are generally well qualified ; 
three are ordinary, and the residue good fur nothing but to train 
| children to habits of idleness and insubordination, 
| We lose a: least one fourth of the services of a teacher for the 
usual! term 0! a school in winter, by substituting one good teacher 
for another, and it often happens that an incompetent teacher 1s as 
popular, at least fur a tume, as one that fully understands his duty, 
while domg nothing but pursuing a cuurse directly oppused to his 
| worthy »redevessor. 

We have committed a serious mistake in multip'ying districts, by 








are left in a narrow entry through which it is difficult to pass with. | which the expense is incre:sed, and districts induced to engage 
out displacing them. In addition to the vexation suffered by the | cheap teachers, to the disadvantage of those who are qualified tor 
children, the loss sustained 1s greater than the « xpense of providing | the business, and would make it a permanent employment, if suitable 
suitable accommodations, besides the danger of cuntracting slovenly | eneouragement were offered. As it is far more difficult to unite 
habits against which we ought caretully tu guard our children. | two districts than tv divide one, 1 have but litle hope of removing 

Woodhouses are provided but not in good repair, well supplied | the evil directly, in this way, but if the standird for teachers was 
with fuel of a good quality ; other out buildings ewher wanting or in| clevated and fixed where I think it weuld be if the exaimination of 
acondition little better than none. This deficiency renders the | teachers and supervisionof schools, were in part entrusted to a higher 
vicinity of a schoolhouse any thing but attractive, and the demorali-| board, which would svon produce at least some degree of unitormi- 
zing effect of such neglect needs only to be wentioned to chow its | ty in the mode of teaching and conducting schools, and put an end 
utter inconsistency with a state of civilized society. The want of | to the mischievous practice of changing text-bouks to accommodate 
play grounds als. presents a strong temptation to violate the rights | new teachers; the evils we now suffer from the almest consiant 
of those who live in the neighborhood of the schovl, thus early | change of teachers, would in a great measure be removed, though I 
blunting the moral sensibilities of children, at the time and place | should heartily rejoice io have the office of teacher, whether mole or 


ae 


they should be cultivaie! with the greatest care. | female, as perinanent ag avy of the tearned professions, and the 


No schoolhouse should be without a back yard, at Jeast one hun- 
dred feetin length, by fifty in breadth, enclosed with a board tenc:, 
at least eight feet high, which should be subdivided, and a suitable 
building erected in each, and appropriated to the sexes exclusively, 


compensation as liberal, 


| 11 a sufficient number of scholars could be collected in each of the 
| schools to warrant the expense, I would ; Jace the school under the 


care of a teacher who should employ such helps as might be neces- 


neither being allowed to enter the other’s enclosure. ‘The circular! sary, and be accountable for us good management, 

swing, I am satisfied also, would be a money saving machine, in| T acher’s *eminaries.—Some ot our most distinguished literary 
shoes and clothes, as well as the persons of the scholars, to say | men, best mechames and must successful teachers, are, and have 
nothing of the convenience, and satisfaction it would afford children, | been self-taught men. ‘This does not prove that they would not have 
by removing them from the filth and dirt to which they are expused, | been more distinguished and usetul if favored with instruction at the 
with only a privilege in common with cattle and swine in the high. | proper time. ‘That the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
way. : of schvol-teaching should be afforded to all who are desiruus of 
Attendance and non.attendance.—Whole number of scholars 325 ; | engaging in the empluyment, can not be doubted, but it 18 not so 
about one half attend in winter and one third in summer; in no school, | clear that an institution supported at the public expense entirely, 


eight. s 


| would be the most uselul. Ifa system of teaching in which those 


Lamination of teachers and supervision of schools.—Previous to | engaged in promoting the interests of common schvols are yeneraliy 
the passaze of the law authorizing the Visit ng Committee tu appoint | agreed, can be adupted, schvols es:ablished, aud individuals who are 
a Sub-Committee of two, either of whom may pertorm all the duties ' competent to manage them, take them in charge as their own prop. 
of the Board, the*Association for the benefit of Common Schools, in , erty, depending for success on the reputation of their institutions, 
conjunction with the Society, made an arrangeinent to have one | with a little aid from the state to commence operations, I think it 
member of the Board visit all the schools for the year, and report as | vould not be lung before the means of acquiring a knowledge of 
now required by law. This agent received the same compensation | the art of tegclung would be afforded to all who possess the requi- 
as is now allowed by law, and the same individual has pertormed | site talents, and I should have more cuntidence in teacher’s semina- 


the duty of examining teachers and visiting schvols to the present 
time, and although the Visiting Comimittes have very generously 
afforded such gssistance as they were requested, sti.l the whole re- 
sponsibility rests on a single individual, a circumstance which I fear 


ries of this de-cripuon than in those supported at public expense, 
and their privileges graluiious. 

Studies.—Elementary studies grievously neglected, especially by 
young teachers or others not qualified to teach anything else. Not 
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unnsual to find scholars engaged in philosophy, when not able to | confident it would be a profitable investment. If the Journal was 
spell one tenth part of the words in the spelling book. Not uncom. | substituted for the political party newspapers, teeming with the vilest 
mon for candidates to offer as teachers who have no knowledge of | slanders with which our country is filled, we should have less to fear 
the sounds of the letters or the rules of pronunciation. and moré to hope for. . 

hose districts where they have had a thorough teacher for seve- Its columns might embrace interesting and profitable reading for 
ral seasons in succession, are generally exempt from the evil of neg- | children as well as parents, provided it were properly sustained. 
lecting the elementary branches, and their progressin all branches! It should be no discouragement to the Editor that the circulation of 
is nearly in proportion to the correctness of their knowledge of the | the Journal is not more general, when it is considered that it embra. 
primary studies. ces none of the exciting topics which give currency to most periodic. 

Some improvement has been made in our schools of late, in rela-| als. The readers of the Journal are among the most active and efli- 
tion to the primary studies, by the efforts of the visiting committee. | cient supporters of schools ; and if the direct effurt is not as manifest 
Meetings of teachers and some of the older scholars with the sub. | as its friends could wish, there is every reason for persevering ef. 
committee, at which reading was made a part of the exercise, have | forts to enlighten the ignorant and remove the prejudices against 
led to habits of attention to this important branch ; and evening | which those engaged in reformations have to contend. 
schools for spelling, have given an impulse to this branch also. I am satisfied that those who have given the subject of popular 

Books.—T ext books are generally uniform except on geography | education a careful examination wi!! in due time produce a salutary 
and arithmetic ; of these there are a great variety; in some schools | influence on those who do not read at all on the subject. 
there are seven of each kind, causing a loss of one half of the; Authority of teachers—There appears to be some diversity of 
time in recitations. The evil is not so great perhaps in arithmetic | sentiment on this subject—when and where it commences and ter- 
as in geography. In the last we have not only several authors, but | minates—and if any, to what extent, corporeal punishment may be 
the different editions of the same author are as diverse as different | inflicted ? 
authors. Also, besides a book for the schools, generally we have! {[f they present no difficulty to lawyers, it might have a salutary 
several introductory geographies for beginners. When a new book | effect on schools, if the law on this subject were a little more expli. 
is wanted, if the purchaser is not well acquainted with those in| cit, The act authorizing district committees to exclude disobedient 
school, he may obtain one from the same author as unlike those in| scholars, has already been attended with salutary effects in promo. 
use as though they were from different authors, ting the evil. 

The state of our schools in this respect has become reallyalarm-| istribution of public moneys.—If this were made according to 
ing, and unless something can be done to arrest the evil, recitation | attendance at school, would it not have a favorable effect to stimu- 
by classes will soon end. . | late all concerned to a more faithful discharge ot their duty to those 

Abvut ten years since the subject was taken up by the visiting | children whose education is most neglected? 
committee, and all but one kind of geography excluded; but as the Selectmen should be tiable to asevere penalty for suffering any 
uniformity extended no farther than our society, the constant change | child to remain in town without instruction. 
of teachers who have generally a partiality for the book with which Harvey W nirina. 
“_e" best acquainted, the evil has returned with ee 

is subject was brought before a convention of teachers and vis- 
iters of schools for the enhaun part of Litchfield county, and each BRIDGEPORT. 
school book assigned to a committee appointed for the purpose, who! Tvachers’ Seminaries.—One measure, if it can be adopted and 
reported to an adjourned meeting in February last, which stands ad- | executed, will do more towards elevating the schools than all that 
journed to the first Wednesday in May next, when it is hoped meas- | is now doing, or can be done without it. It is briefly this:—Let 
ures will be adopted to carry out the object in the several school | seminaries for teachers be instituted by the State; and then make 
societies. | it imperative, that each district shall employ a teacher with a diplo- 

Compensation of visiting committee.—To save expense, one only | ma from the seminary, as the condition of its receiving the public 
is employed and paid for examining teachers and visiting twice in @| money. It is of no use to make laws prescribing the duties of 
season—no compensation for any other services, lest the people | committees, visiters, and districts. ‘The generality of all the officers 
should be alarmed, though as much time bas been spent in other du- | under the existing laws, will do no more than go through the forms 
ties as in those above mentioned. Whether further provision should | made necessary to secure the schvol fund money. As things now 
be made to compensate those who super intend schools, would be de- | are, and as they are like-to be in years to come, every thing in 
cided better by those less interested than myself. But whatever pro- | relation to the schools depends on the teachers. The most of the 
vision is nade for them must be made by the state. | districts are satisfied, if the teacher be a tolerable one, and asks no 

District committee.—A very important school officer. Provision | more wages than the public money is sufficient to pay. The only 
should be made to pay all necessary charges, so as to secure the | way, so far as I can see, is to reach the district through the teacher, 
services of the most efficient member of the district. If the time | and bring the money power to bear where it will take effect. 
and expense of procuring a teacher and other similar items of ex- Whether our legislature can be induced to establish and maintain 
pense might be included in the bill, it has not been the common prac. | Seminaries for teachers or not, 1 am unable to conjecture. Until 
tice here, and of course the sefvice has been performed by the mem.- | this be done, I see but little prospect of any improvement of the 
bers of districts in rotation. generality of our public schools. I am not now a visiter. I en. 

If the district committee was always fully qualified for his duty, it ' deavored to be useful whilst I was one, but I found it impracticable 
would be far more desirable to perform the duty of examining teach. | to push forward our districts beyond the old way of proceeding. In 
ers than it now is. |this city there is a mu!titude of private schools, and they are in- 

Teachers.—If any definite'standard for the qualifications of teach- |! creasing. ‘The most of them are small as to the number of their 
ers can be fixed by law, it would remove a very serious obstacle to scholars. Naruaniet Hewrr. 
the success of ourschools. If no teachers were paid from the state | ten 
treasury but those who possess the requisite literaiy qualifications, a . ei ’ 
large amount would be available for other purposes. Under the pre- PLAINFIELD FIRST S. 8S. 
sent system,the standard for teachers, wiil be such as the examin-| With the individual efforts which have from to time been made 
ing committee are pleased to establish, in view of all the circum-| made to elevate the standard of education in our public schools, to 
stances in their several societies ; and one important circumstance to | bring our ample and increasing means to bear directly on its object, 
be considered ; is, how high a standard will the people sustain? Just | I have all along co-operated; and I hailed as a harbinger of good, 
such a standard as they can appreciate by the light they possess, and | the late legislative movements on this important subject—a subject 
however clear it may shine around them, it will not benefit ‘hem un- | intimately connected with the peace and prosperity of our state. 
til it reaches their understandings. ‘T'o raise the wages of teachers| The result of this action, which, as I think, was wisely direct- 
without in some way preparing their employers to distinguish those | ed, has been eminently happy. The public attention is called up to 
who are qualified from those who are not, will not furnish a supply | the subject. « tone of education is raised generatly, and in some 
of competent teachers manifested by the fact that the few good! parts of ours the beneficial effects are strikingly visible. An 
teachers among us are able to procure schools on nearly their own | impulse has been given to the cause of popular education, which, 
terms, in respect to wages; but the difficulty lies in the unmerited | notwithstanding opposing obstacles and conflicting interests, (if there 
popularity often acquired by teachers, which enables them to obtain! can be such,) will go forward, and deepen and widen, till the great 
the same wages as those who are fully qualified for their work. object at which the Commissioners now aim shall have been accom. 

Instances have frequently come under my observation, where teach. | plished. 
ers have acquired a very high reputation, whose services were not | To accelerate this result, however, I should be glad to see some 
worth their board except as nurses for the children. Hence the legislative action, tending directly and powerfully to bring all our 
importance of inducing parents to examine the subject of schools | children and youth into school during its continuance. A regular, 
with more interest, and I know of no better way todo this than to prompt, and punctual attendance of a// the pupils must be secured, 
piace in every family the means of information. in order that the benefits of the system at which we aim may be 

lf an appropfiation were made by the state for this object, I am! realized. And how shall this be accomplished? I answer, by 
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bestowing the public money ona real and not on a presumptive 
school. Let each instructer be required by law to keep an accurate 





various districts in the town, some few of the parents, perhaps five 
or six on an average to a digtrict, visit the schools in the winter. I 


register of all attendance, and at the close of his term let hjm divide | am not aware that recent legislation has had much effect on the great 


the days of attendance by the days of service for the real school; | body of our community, directly, 


and let the public money be distributed in accordance with this 
enumeration. I do believe that some such plan would give life and 
action to some wholesome laws touching this point, which now lie 
dead in our statute book. Non-attendance is also an increasing 
evil. Many worthless parents in the neighborhood of our manufac. 
turing establishments are, for the sake of their wages, depriving their 
children of all-means of intellectual improvement, and the proper 
authorities are entirely silent on the subject. 

The great and perplexing variety of elementary books in our 
— schools, is aiso an evil of which I cannot cease to complain. 

am fully aware that a selection of the most appropriate books is a 
delicate and embarrassing subject. Still it must be done, and done 
by the state, through a judicious agency. The earlier the attention 
of our legislature be turned to this important point, the better. 

I shall mention but one more topic, viz. Seminaries for Teachers. 
These are indispersable in carrying out acomplete system of popu- 
lar education. ‘There must be at least one of these schools in each 
county. In these seminaries, all candidates for schvol-keeping 
must be trained. They must not only be taught the things they are 
in their turn to teach, bu: also how to teach—the constitution and 
powers of the mind—their susceptibility of improvement—and the 
most successful methods of developing these powers, so as to pro- 
duce that loveliest of objects, a ‘well-balanced mind.” These 
schools must be furnished with competent instructers, and be placed 
under the superintendence of county commissioners, who shall 
direct their general operations, examine teachers for the county, 
superintend the common schools within their limits, &c., and report 
their doings, and the state of the schools in the county, to the State 
commissioner. Connected with these seminaries, whenever it may 
be practicable, there may be a primary school, in which the candi. 
dates may exercise themselves in the business of instruction. They 
may also accomplish much in the way of mutual teaching. 

The great object seems to be, to keep up and promote the feelings 
of the community on the subject of popular education. The blows 
have been judiciously directed. Repeat them in all parts of the 
State, but especially in those points where the effects are most 
visible. J. Witter. 








PRESTON SECOND. 


Parental or public interest.—A very small proportion of the voters 
attend school society meetings, say six or eight generally, about half 
attend district school meetings. ; 

The interest of the town deposit fund being about $144, is all 
applied to schooling, and we have a fund in this society, the interest 
of which is $40, also applied, anda small tax besides collected to 
pay teachers, furnish wood, &c. In selecting teachers, a general 
disposition appears to be of the right stamp, to ger good teachers 
and pay reasonable wages, and from four and one half to six months’ 
terms in winter, and about four months in summer. The amount of 
parental visitation is very small, or none at ali, but if more was 
practiced, we think a great benefit would arise from it. Recent le- 
gislation and the res rect ded by your Buard have in- 
creased the interest in schools, which bids fair to advance still more. 

Schoolhouses.—The location is good, but the size, generally too 
small, some are in bad repair, generally well lighted, but not well 
ventilated,—some are well seated, and others not, which tends to 
muke the children uneasy, and consequently impedes their study. 

Teachers.—Their compensation varies from$ 14 to$ 18 per month, 
and board, for the male teachers, and about $1 per week and board 
for the female teachers. In many districts they use all the public 
money in the winter term, and of course the summer schools 
being private schools, are not under the care of school visiters. 

Studies.—The primary studies are too much neglected generally. 
It appears that the larger children are less acquainted with them 
than the smaller ones, and this shows a furmer neglect, but gives us 
hope that an increased attention is awaking. 

Isaac GALuupP, tater 
J. T. ‘Tuunggos, Visiters. 





ELLINGTON. 


Parental or Public Interest.-—About one half and perhaps 
some more of the legal voters attend the annual meetings of the 
districts. No money is raised to support our public schouls other- 
wise than for fuel, board of teachers, and the repairs of school- 
houses. The -length of the school is generally determined by the 
amount of public money accruing (o the district, and the first appli- 
cant is usually engaged for teacher, provided that no prejudices 
against him exist, that his appearance is respectable, and that his 
price will allow them the common amvunt of schooling. In the 








Its influence on school visiters 
Ithink has been considerable, and through them on the districts. 
They have been led to see more fully the importance of well qualifi- 
ed teachers, consequently to be more rigid in their examinations of 
candidates, and at their visits to the schools to be more full and ear- 
nest in appropriate remarks. Within five years, the standard of 
qualification among teachers has been sensibly raised, and some 
new interest awakened in the community at large by the public 
movements in favor of common schools. 

Districts —Some of the districts in the town are very small and 
others are very large, so that the privileges of the children are un. 
equal. In some the school continues but three months in a year, 
while in others it is kept throughout the year. 

Schoolhouses.—Six out of the nine schoolhouseg in this town 
are comparatively new, and the other three are not in bad repair. In 
no case has any effurt been made to make the grounds around ap- 
pear inviting. ‘They are generally of the opposite character. The 
houses are so arranged internally as to have a writing desk attach- 
ed to the wall on three sides of the room, and seats for the older 
and younger pupils to correspond with this arrangement. From the 
acqua.ntance which | have had with schools and schoolhouses, I 
have come fully to the conclusion that this arrangement is far from 
being the best that can be adopted. ‘The principal seat is extremely 
inconvenient, as well as uncomfortable. Its being furnished with 
so inadequate a support for the bachs of the pupils has a strange 
tendency to injure their health, and to render the hours of study te- 
dious and irksome. 1am surprised that improvements in this re- 
spect have not long since been made. If the body of the school 
room could be filled up with appropriate desks, accompanied with 
convenient seats, similar to those which you have described as fur- 
nished in the new house at Windsor, I am confident, that its bearing 
on the prosperity of our schools would be very happy- 

With the consequences of not having appropriate out buildings 
and play grounds for both sexes, on the morals, manners, and health 
of the scholars, I am not particularly acquainted. I think however, 
they cannot be otherwise than decidedly bad. Very few parents are 
to be found that do not make better provision, in these respects for 
their children, at home than at school. 

Attendance and Non-attendance.—Nearly all of those between 
the ages of four and sixteen attend with a good degree of regularity, 
the winter schools which vary in length from three to five months. 
The summer schools embrace most of the smaller children. I shou'd 
think that not more than eight or ten children were to be found in 
town that attended no school during the year. The parents of these 
are miserably poor, vicious and intemperate. The only way that 
commends itself to me, in which the attendance can be increased is 
by enlightening the public mind and pressing the importance of the 
eubject on the attention of the community. 

The importance of the register I think is great. It presents a 
sort of history of the school to the parents and visiters, and trans- 
mits this to future generations and operates as an aid in securing tne 
attendance of the children. Asa source of authentic information 
in relation to the schools, to be resorted to at any time, it is also of 
great value. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.—1 am unable 
to suggest any improvement of the law in respect to these two points. 
Its operation with us is now happy. Instead of examining five or 
six Or more caudidates together in the space of two hours as for. 
merly, it has been our practice for the last two years, to subject each 
one to a separate and rigid examination, which has generally con- 
sumed as much or more time than was commonly devoted to the 
whole number. The effect of our stand in this respect on the char- 
acter of applicants has been decidedly good. It is now considered 
less easy to obtain from the board a certificate of approbation. An 
equa!ly great improvement has taken place in the visitation of the 
schools. Since the law has designated the time when the schools 
shall be visited, and has given to the cummittee a compensation for 
their services, great care has been taken to do the work at its proper 
season and in a faiihiul manner. 

Teachers.—Last summer seven female teachers and the past win- 
ter three female and seven male teachers have been engaged in our 
public schools. Though it is desirable that their qualifications in 
all respects were better, still it is well nigh impossible to supply this 
deficiency while the number ot good teachers in the community and 
the compensation offered is so small. And -hence I deem it impor- 
tant that seminaries for the training of teachers should be more ex- 
tensively establ.shed and better patronized. It seems to me a ques- 
tion worthy the most careful a'tention of the Legislature, whether 
or not the state could be benefitted in any way so much, as by the 
appropriation of a liberal sum, for the establishment of one school 
of this character in each of its counties. I should have no hesita- 
tion in giving to this question an answer in the affirmative. This 
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seems to be the provision, now more wanted than any other. Noth- 
ing else can meet the deficiency. An adequate supply of well quali- 
fied teachers are not to be had, because they do not exist. And it 


Preston. Ellington. Hamden. Wolcottville. 
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WOLCOTTVILLE. 


Farental or public interest.—Recent legislation and the measures 


becomes the state in some way to furnish such teachers. And what! of the board have thrown much light on the condition of our schools, 


way is better than this? t 


ogether with the Journal through which these measures have been 


School Apparatus.—Blackboards are introduced into the greater| disseminated ; and though it is to be regretted that this light is not 
part of our schools, and their use in most cases is decidedly benefi-| more universally diffused, yetit is hoped that those who think and 
cial. Whenever they fail, it is from the teachers being unacquaint-| act under its influence will be like the leaven that leavened the whole 


ed with the best manner of making them serviceable. Ifour teach. || 
ers were properly instructed in the art of teaching, it will show it- 


ump. 
The information which we have received through these sources 


self in nothing, more than in remedying this deficiency. A contri-| has awakened a deeper degree of interest in many of the parents, 
vance so simple and so cheap would then be universally and success. | and feelings commensurate in some faint degree with the magnitude 
fully employed in exhibiting in the choicest and most impressing | of the interests involved, and the great importance of the common 
manner the elements of science in all its different branches. In a| school is beginning to be felt and discussed, and the great necessity 
few of our schools, slates are provided with decided benefit for the | of raising its standard seems to be uppermost with many. We are 
younger children. The visiters have endeavored to have these in-| beginning to think that our school rooms should be something more 


troduced generally. 


than a prison house for our children; that the impressions made 


School District Libraries.—1 am sorry to say that no public libra-| there are made upon immortal minds. 


ries exist among us, other than that of the sabbath school. I deem 


Districts —The Wolcottville school society has never been sub- 


it highly important that every school district should possess a library | divided into districts. The limits of our society being but litile larger 
of this character. The enterprise of furnishing to every part of} than our village, a majority have hitherto deemed it best to remain 
the state, these means of instruction, or at least of encouraging each} entire, in order to avail ourselves of the advantage arising from gra- 
district to acquire them, seems to be of a character to claim the at-| dation. 


tentive consideration of our public men, Such libraries I am confi- 
dent, will do much to elevate the character and reputation of the 
district school. 

Lectures, §c.—For seven or eight years a iyceum has been sus- 
tained in this place, during the winter season, having for its exer- 
cises, forensic debates, lectures and written communications. Its 
influence has been good, E. Mansu. 


HAMDEN, EAST PLAINS. 


Parental or public interest.—The annual meeting of the society 
ha® been attended by but very few. The opinion has prevailed that 
it was of no use to attend: thatif a sufficient number attended to 
transact the business, that was all that was necessary. We intend 
to adopt means to have this meeting better attended than it has been. 
The district meetings are attended by about all, who have any child- 
ren to send to the schools. The amount of money, raised by tax, 
to support the schools, in addition to the avails of the puplic funds, 
we think is not large. Schools are not visited at all by parents. The 
majority of the parents are in favor of cheap schools :—they are in 
favor of long ones, however, especially in summer, as they like to 
get the little children out of the way. But there are some whose 
views on the subject are correct : they wish to have good schools, at 
any price, and who think that a good school, though short, is better 
than a poor one, though long. They do not wish to have short 
schools, however. 

Schoolhouses.—There are five districts in this society. Three of! 
the schoolhouses are nearly.new. These are what would be called 
very pretty houses, but they are veryimperfect They are too small, 
some of the seats have no backs, nor very easily ventilated, &c. 
The other two schoolhouses are old and very poor. The locution 
of our schoolhouses is very injud.cious. Without exception, they | 
are almust in the road, exposed to all the noise and dust of the pub- 
lic highway. One is on the bank of the canal, another very near the 
rail road. Sufficient pains have not been taken to have appropriate 
out buildings, play grounds, &c. 

Teachers.—Number of teachers employed during the past summer 
and winter, ten. They were as well qualified, perhaps, as most of 
those are, who engage in the great work of teaching. But we deep. 
ly feel, my dear sir, that it is of the greatest importance that teach. 
ers should be far better qualified than they are. We would, there- 
fore, most earnestly recommend seminaries for the training of teach. 
ers, and libraries and associations for their improvement. 

Studies.—Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography 
are taught in all of the schvols. Philosophy and history intwo. The 
great evil as to teaching is a want of thoroughness. 

Gradation of schools.—We believe that something of the kind is 
absolutely necessary to make our echools what they should be. The 
great difficulty in the way of adopting any such plan, at present, is 
the want of interest among parents. Some would be in favor of it. 
Butthe moment any such thing is proposed, some will begin to think 
of the expense, and will say perhaps, that the schools, as they are, 
are good enough for their children: and if any wish for better 
schools, they may pay for them. ' 

Private schools —We have had no private schools, during the past 
year. We think that schools of this character, occupying the same 
ground which common schools ought to cover, are decwedly injuii- 
ous to the latter, We woul i have the commun schools be what they 
should be, and may be, and then there would be yo necessity tor 
private schools. 





Austin Pornam. 


Some strenuous opposition was at first manifested, but a trial of 
the experiment for two seasons has convinced nearly all of its 

utility. 

Schoolhouses.—We have an old dilapidated building which we call 

a schooll.ouse, because it was so christened some twenty-five years 

since, at which time it undoubtedly deserved the name—no doubt 

but it then was sufficiently large, for the number of scholars was 

small ; no doubt but it then had all the comforts and conveniences 
which were then deemed necessary ; and no doubt the expenditures 

involved in its erection, spoke well ior the liberality of the district 
at that time. But a lapse of twenty-five yeays has made some little 
alteration in almost every thing in the village, excepting the old 
house ; but besides a few additional feet to its length, there is no 
change in that ; excepting the change made by a somewhat rapid de. 
cay. It stands in its primitive shape and arrangement, as insensi- 
ble to the fact that its-inmates have increased from about twenty to 
one hundred and fifty, as are many members of the district, and some 

of the last apparently feel as little solicitude for the accommodation 
of this additional number, as the old house i:self. When new it 
was delightfully situated onthe border of a beautiful grove, with 
much open space on all sides; warm in the winter, dry cool and 
shady in the sammer,—but the grove has disappeared, and enclos. 
ures have encroached on two sides, leaving hardly room for two 
to walk abreast through the passage to its entrance, while on another 
side is a blacksmith so near that the groaning of his bellows is al- 
most as audible as the voice of the teacher, to say nothing about the 
music of his hammer and his exhibition of fire works. Thus hem. 
med in on three sides, the numerous family within when let out for 
recreation, are forced either to become trespassers or to perform 
their gambols on the public highway where there is much travel,at a 
great risk of broken necks andlimbs. If out buildings were ever 
attached, it has outlived them all, and now stands “alone in its glory:’’ 
as a consequence, I suppose there must often be great inconvenience 
felt by the small children at least, and probably exhibitions not very 
favorable to morality or decency. 

Its location, construction, internal arrangement, seats, &c. &c., 
are none of them calculated to promote the health and comfort of 
our children. ‘The whole exterior and interior offering nothing pleas. 
ant and attractive, and much within and around it calculated to teach 
the * young idea how to shoot,” only in an improper direction. 

We made an attempt a year since to build a new house, but that 
is along story. Suffice it to say we were defeated by a union of 
three or four classes of opponents. A few wealthy men whose tax 
would have been large, and whose children were grown, and who 
on that account felt it hard to be taxed for the benefit of children 
not their own, together with a few others entirely selfish in their 
feelings, who thought the saving of a tax was of more consequence 
than the intellectual welfare of one hundred and fifty children, de- 
feated the project, and really had not the subject been of a nature so 
grave, it would have been amusing to see with what success this last 
class oper on some others. They managed to put those who 
would have had the least to pay, and who would have reaped the 
greatest benefit, foremost in opposition, because forsooth it was a 
plan to benefit the children of the rich, and we actually voted down 
the project because the poor were to build the house for the benefit 
of the rich and have their own children excluded. 

Attendance and non-attendance.—By a reference to our last enu. 
meration, I find that we then had one hundred and ninety six child. 
ren within our limits ; one hundred and twenty-one of whom were 
in yegular attendance in our district school, few if any of the number 
having been absent only in cases of ili health, leaving sixty-five who 





W. S. Stitwett. 


were eitherin the private schools or not in any. I have not the 
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means of ascertaining the exact number in private schools, but think 
I may safely estimate them at forty-five, leaving twenty between the 
age of four and sixteen, not in any school. A great majority of these 
are such as are between the age of twelve and sixteen, who are 
either engaged as apprentices or at work in manufactories, or kept 
from school by their parents who might need their assistance at 
home, or the proceeds of their labor, and all of whom I think had 
enjoyed the advantage of schooling up to that age. I know of but 
one instance where a child under twelve ycars of age has been kept 
from schoul the winter past—his father who was a foreigner kept 
him out of the winter school because the bill for the summer pre- 
vious was so high. 

There was also a colored boy induced by wages to leave the school 
and enter a manufactory. 

I have heard of no objections having been made to the introduc. 
tion of a register: all whomI have heard speak on the subject 
have spoken well of it. 

In addition to its usefulness as the basis of returns to the Legisla- 
ture, it isa great aid in securing the punctual attendance of child 
ren at school. 

When ours was read at our recent examination I observed that 
neither parents or children were ingens.ble to the commendation it 
bestowed when the attendance was regular and punctua!; nor 
were either insensible to the rebuke it conveyed when inconstant at- 
tendance and tardy habits were exposed. 

Books. - The multiplicity and change of books in our school and 
in all others with which I have been acquainted, is a most perplexing 
and perpetual evil: the source of more hindrance and confusion in 
schools, and vexation to teachers than can be easily described, and 
a source of constant and unnecessary expense to parents, 

Gradation.—I att: nded the examination of our schoo) at its close, 
where it will be recollected the scholars were graded but two sea- 
sons. Inthe younger department l observed an extraordinary de- 
gree of proficiency in gil the primary studies, and this proficiency 
with hardly an exception was universal. ‘This amount of attainment 
could not fiave been so universal-y acquired, had those little children 
been impounded “ heads and points” with a class or two of larger 
scholars to monopolize most of the teacher’s time with their gram- 
mar, geography, writing, &c. 

Passing then into another room among the larger scholars, I saw a 
proportionate degree of proficiency inall the branches they had com- 
menced since they were relieved from the confusion of a mixed 
school. ‘I heir examination in grammar, arithmetic and geography 
was highly gratifying, because their teacher, unembarrassed by a 
large number of classes and relieved of attention to ABC and 
‘“‘ bakerites,” had been able to devote much of his time to lecturing, 
explaining and illustrating. 

But these same scholars were many of them bad readers, and the 
reason was obvious—they had acquired bad tones and habits in that 
exercise while they were in a mixed school, where, from the multi- 
plicity of classes and studies, every thing must necessarily be done 
ina hurry. After witnessing and reflecting on this examination, I 
came to the conclusion that those smal! scholars will be qualified to 
enter the higher classes a year or two sooner tian if they had not 
been graded—that they will be much more perfect, especially in 
reading and spellitig through ltfe, and owing to their early proficiency 
will have a year or two more of time to devote to the higher branch. 
es, and consequently will enter the stage of manhood with more in- 
tellectual wealth in their possession, and of course more valuable to 
themselves and to community, and better able to subserve the pur- 
poses for which they were created. 

Private schools.—Private schools are sustained by those whose 
means and influence are most needed to raise the standard of the 
common schovls and to give them efficiency. Thcy are sustained 
by those most enlightened on the subject of education, most alive to 
its importance, and when their patronage is withdrawn the common | 
schoul becomes like a man from whose arteries the blood had been 
drawn, with just enough left in the smaller veins to sustain life, but not 
enough to prevent fits of fainting. When this happens the common 
school is too often left to be managed and nurtured by the indifferent, 
the stupid and the parsimonious, thus involving many of the children 
in a community where a private school exists permanently in the 
misfortune of what might be called a plebean education, while their 
patrician neighbors are more foriunate. If there n@Mhes are not! 
known during the days of boyhood they are known and felt too in 
afterlife. It begets an aristocracy not of wealth, but of intellect. 
If the money, the feeling and the influence which now sustains the 
private schools were flung in with the money expended in the com. 
mon schools, and each town or convenient section had its union 
school for its large scholars, the fund would be more than sufficient 
to bring every child in the state within reach of that kind of instruc. 
tion and those teachers which are now found in our best private 





our children? You ask for the effect that private schools have on 
|community. I answer, that they create what I have referred to be. 
fore—an aristocracy of education which is every day becom ng more 
and more apparent in society, which never ought to be found in a re. 
publican country like ours ; and yet in the present state of things 
they will and ought to exist. They will exis: because they are sus. 
tained by those whose wishes for the mental advancement of their 
children are irrepressible. They ought to exist, because if all our 
children cannot be well educated, a part should be. The misfortune 
; to the community is not that a part are well educated, but that all are 
not. If two things which are almost if not quite impossible could 
happen, private schools would no longer exist, because they would 
be no longernecessary. If those who now sustain private schools, 
instead of suffering their anxiety and wishes to be limited to the 
circle around their own fireside would permit their benevolent soltci- 
tude to cover their whole district, and if on the other hand the other 
part of community would awake tothe subject and permit and 
eagerly seek after a union of interests, the grand object would be at 
once attainéd, and the fountain of knowledge would run broad and 
free, and every child, high and low, rich or poor, might quench his 
thirst with an equal draught, almost ‘* without money atid without 
price.” 
Israzt Howmes. 





HADDAM. 


Parental or public interest.—There is with us a great apathy as 
to the prosperity ef the district schools, though not as great as be- 
fore the late modification of the school laws. A leading cause of 
this is, in my opinion, the fact that the people are not required to 
raise something fur the payment of teachers in addition to what is 
received from the state, and proportionate to the receipt. Were this 
done they woud look mofe carefully to the expenditure, the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers, &c. The general calculation now is,to 
bring the wages of teachers only about to the sum expected from the 
public bounty ; and this effected, solicitude and care very much die 
away. 

p schoolhouses are placed upon the highway, 
and generally so near the travelled path asto be disturbed by 
carts, waggons, &c. They are all upon the plan which has hereto- 
fure so generally prevailed in the state ; and though a few of them 
are of the better kind, upon that plan, some are very bad. Several 
are yet deficient in size. 

Gradation of schools.—Whenever a schovol contains as many as 
sixty children, the younger should be put undera female teacher, 
a..d should have longer play spells. The,advantages of a union or 
central school, where the distances to be travelled are not too great, 
are the same substantially with those of an academy over common 
district schools. o 
Alterations of the school law.—I deem it very important that the 
provision for a sub-committee of the vis:ters should be continued 
and the provision for their compensation. To ask competent 
men to visit and superintend faithfully the district schools, without 
any fee or reward, .s asking tou much, and more than will be done 
unless in some rare instances. 

Davip D. Frexp. 








- WOODBURY. 
Parental or public interest.—The proportion of the parents or le- 
gal voters of the society or districts, who attend the annual or other 
school meetings, is found to vary very much, from one tenth to one 
fiftieth, as the occasion may be, such as to excite a general or spe- 
cial interest. The amount of money raised by tax or otherwise to 
support the schools, in addition tothe avails of public funds, has 
been for the last winter $104,93, for tuition in district schools. In 
select and fumily schools, the amount expended for tuition has been 
$215,00. The considerations which seem to govern in the selection 
of teachers, and in determining the length of the schools, vary in 
different districts according to the estimates which they usually make 
of the importance of a good education. The amount of parental 
visitation in the schools for the last winter, has been in district No. 1 
one visit from the district committeemen. In district No. 6, six visits 
from different persons. In district No. 7, four visits from the com. 
mitteemen. Indistrict No. 8 one visit. In district No. 9 five visits. In 
district No. 10 seven visits, But in district No'l4, the largest share 
of attention has beea paid to the school by parents, as would appear 
from the register, and the interest which was manifested in the ex- 
amination that was lield at the close of the school ; and which was 
attended by twenty nine persons besides the visiting committee. As 
regards the influence of recent legislation, we have not had suffi. 
cient experience yet to come to such conclusion as we might, after 





schools for at least four ot their last years in school; and wh» ean 
calculate the blessings which would flow from such a state of things? | 
Who can estimate the additional mental wealth that would attach to 


having seen more of its practical workings. We may say however 
that judging from oes appearances, its influence cannot but be 
decidedly beneficial. 
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a sparse population (11 the more remote paris eSpecially,) there must 
necessarily exist sume degree of diversity in respect to territory, 
populativa, pecuniary ability, in the several districts. In what man 
ner the inequality in the means of education arising from this di- 
versity can be ,emedied, the committee would feel haruly competent 
to express an opinion as we are not sufficiently conversaut with the 
circumstances of the case to propose any alteration in the muue of 
distributing the public money throughuut the state. We cun only say 
that in our own town, to prevent imequaliues, three fourths of our 
town deposit fund is distributed districtwise ; and the remaiuing one 
fourth according to the enuimerat.on. 

Schuolhouses.—As regards the suitableness of our schoolhouses 
for answering the important object for which they were designed, 
an: the influence which they exert upon the heaith, comfort and suc- 
cessful study of the cluildren, by their location, construction, 8.ze, 
internal arrangement, light, ventilation, temperature, Seats and 
desks; most of them are relics which have been handei down 
through many generations. And from the watt! ol appropr.ate out. 
buildings and play grounds for buth sexes, they may pe: haps be liable 
to exceptions, trom the detrimental influeace exerted upyn morals, 


manners, and health, by a promiscuvus intercourse of males and fe- | 


males on all occasions. - 
Attendance and non-attendance.—The whole number of children 


in this town between the ages of four aud sixteen according to the 
August returns .f 1840, is 520. ‘The atte:dance in district No. 1 
dur.ng the past winter 32, average 18, District No. 2 aggregate 53, 
average 32. District Nu. 3 aggregate 54, average 32. District No. 
4 aggregaie 41, average about 25. District No. 5 aggregate 23, 
average about 16. District No. 6 aggregate 34, average 20. Dis. 


tric: No. 7 aggregate 20, average about 12. Disirict No. 8 aggre. | 


gate 31, average 26 District No.9 aggregate 49, average abvut 
25. istrict Nu. 10 aggregate 43, average 27. District No. 1, ag- 


gregate 26, average about 15. District No 12 aggregate 23, aver- | 


age about 16. District No. 13 net ascertained. District. No. 14 
aygregate attendance 51, average 30. The nuwber of schulars in 
the town that have attefded no schvol at al. this last winter, is «3. 
As regards the best method of securing the regular and punciual 
attendance of children at school for a suitable period of ume, we 
would only remark thut if persuasion and kind entreaty bestowed 
upon the parents and guardians by teachers or by district commuttee- 
men, or by visiters in every district, appointed for that express pur- 
pose, will wot effect that ubject, we kuow not what other method 


could be resorted to without adopting the plan ‘pursued in Prussia, | 
and that would seem almost too monarchical fur our instiiutions, 1 | 


mea. the plan of legislative compulsion. The great objection which 
has been made to a register is, that 1t costs 25 cents. Its usefulness 
and beneficial influence in the discipline and management of a school 


are too undeniable to be doubted. And as the basis of ali accurate 
returns to the legislature, and reports to the school society ; and sv | 


furnishing the most important a.d towards securing the attendance 


of children at school, and exposing the neglect of parents and guar. | 


dians in their failure of sending them; bynoting the number of 


days present, absent, and tardy of each scholar, renders it of very | 
- great and essent/al benefit. 


Examination of teuchers and supervision of schools—Under this 
head we have only to remark that if the statute already existing up- 
on this subject were rigorously enforced, if examining committees 
were made more thorvugh in the discharge of their duties, and if 
teachers were assisted and encouraged by the advice and frequent 
visits of district committeemen and parents, we see not why the ob- 
ject might not be gained without resort.ng to any new legislation. Ii 
any thing was to be done by 1: gislation, it might perhaps be done 
with as much profit by making provision for the establishment of pub- 
lic seminaries for the instruct.on of teachers, or by the iustetution of 
Normal Schools. The appointment of superintendents for counties, 
or senatorial districts, to devote their whule time to the discharge 
of their duties, and act without regard to fear or favor, might per- 
paps be the means of throwing more energy and efficiency into this 
branch of our school system ; and if the right persons were appoint. 
ed to that office much benefit might result to veachers by their beiig 
able to avail themselves of intercourse with those who would be 
competent to give them many valuable hints for their improvement. 

Teachers.—The number of teachers in the summer school of 184) 
was 14. All females of ages from 16 to 3). Their qualifications 


generally respectable. But generally ourteachers are what might 


be termed apprentices ; they begin to learn their art, by commencing 
with the practice of it. ‘They enter upon it as a mere temporary en. 
gagement, and of course carry with them little of the zeal or pride of 


Districts —We might remark that in country towns like ours, with 


out. The change of teachers from male to female, the one in win. 
\ter, the other in summer, we think is tjurious inasmuch as it com. 
pels them to change their employments oiten, and thus prevents them 
| from becoming so weil fitted tor their appropriate duties, as they 
| might otherws e be. : 

| Studies.—'The primary branches have received a larger share of 
attention this winter than formerly, as the teachers were particularly 
{cautioned upon that subject before the commencement of their 
| schouls. We know of no “ peculiarity in methods of teaching,” as 
| our teachers generally follow on pretty much in the beatea track. 

| Books.—There has been a great diversity of books in the same 
branches. In one school there were 7 different grainmar s-hulars,and 
| 5 ditlerent grammars in use. The board of visiters however have re- 
| commenced books which they thought most worthy of aduption, and 
| since then no cumplaint has been heard. The most effectual reme- 
| dy theretore.we think would be, a strict adherence to their recom. 
| mendations. 

| Schvol apparatus.—The number of black boards found in use in 
our schouls, is4, We consider them of the very highest import. 
jance. We have no other apparatus of any kind inuse. The intro. 
|ducuon of slaies to be putinto the hands of young children would 
no duubt be very advantageous. 

Gradation of schools.—To manifest our Own sense of the import. 
| ance of a gradation of schools, we are now making the most strenu- 
| ous efforts tor establishing a central high school tor the benefit of 

the whole town, a more particular account of which will-be given in 
our furt.ceming report. 

|. Private schovls.—We have had two private or select schools taught 
| in town the last winter. The amount expended upon select and 
family schools has been $215,00. The influence which they exert 
upon the common schoo) is injurious in various ways. They drain 
thei of their best scholars, and degrade them in their character, and 
in the estimation of the community. 

Coniruversies and litigation.—tiave had no litigation, but some 
controvery has arisen as to who were the proper authorities to de- 
signate and estabiish district lines, and likewise as to the amount 
which districts onghit to be aliowed to tax for building schoolhouses. 


| Alterations of the school law.—Under this head should have had 
| nothing to notice, were it not to insert the following from the pen of 
Mr. B. H. Andrews, coming as it properly dues under the sixth in. 
| quiry, relative to the mode of raising funds hy tax on the “territory 
| tacluded within the limits of the district, instead of the tax following 
the poi) tor ** building and repairing schvolhouses.” 
The present law appears to us reasonable and just, but that it is 
| hot viewed so by others, may be shown by scenes of actual occur- 
| rence in our midst. In the original location of our school districts 
| regard was had not to territory but dwelling houses, and in the chan. 
ges since made,the same policywas still pursued, until under the new 
| law, the schoul socie y’s committee saw that we were inno situation 
fur its operation, and in their warning, at the annual meetiig, called 
| the attention of the socie’y to the subject. The suciety appunted a 
cumm|'tee to designate the lines of the several! districts, and report. 
They did so with a great deal of care aud minuteness. Their re. 
port was accepted and recorted. No. 14 waming a new schvolhouse, 
took th hecessary sieps to provide ways and means fur building one. 
Some peopie whose land lay within their limits became alarmed at 
| the enortious expense as they termed it, and discovered all at once 


‘| that they hada great deal too much termtory. A great excitement 


'was rais€d, and at aschool society’s meeting, called to take into 
consideration the subject of gradation of schools, a special yote was 
| passed. instructing their committee to warn a special meeting, to run 
| out the school society into distr.cts, to make new districis or alter old 
jones, &c, At that meeting, (the excited ones of course furming a 


‘| majority,) a Committee was appointed as was thought by some, with 


| special reierence to the concerns of that district. They went out and 
| reported very few trifling alterations in any of the districts with the 

excepiion of No. 14. ere they reported an entirely new district, 
| making great alierations on the west, cutting off about three fourths 

of a mile on the north, one half of a mile on the south, reducing it 
| from 50 to 75 per cent. and setting their building agent into another 
| district. The report wasrecummited. Now if any thing can be 
; done to prevent in future similar scenes, the Board will in their wis- 
| dont devise the plen, 


| 


| S. J. Hrrencock, 








NORTH KILLINGLY. 


Parental or public interest—The number of parents or voters 




















































































office which they would have if they intended ts make it aper-| who attend the-meetings of the school society and districts is usu. 
manent profession, The consequence is, that so long as they can ally small. The amount of money raised the past year, in addition 
give satisfaction to their employers, they trouble themselves very to public funds is $245,50. There is a laudable desire to obtain 
little about introducing any thing iike further improvement. Their | good teachers, though a little too much regard to the amount of pub. 
compensation is low, too low to expect that any would resort to teach. | lic funds in determimmng the length of the school. In some of the 
ing ae a profession {rom the pecuniary inducement which it holds’ districts parental visitation is considerable ; in others very little. Re. 
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ent legislation and the measures of the Board have awakened jp. | not a few cases, seem to be satisfied if their children are at school, 
erest and done good. 4 | without inquiring whether they learn or not. Under recent legisla. 

Districts.—There is considerable inequality in the means of com. tiou however, there is some improvement in seeking for better quali- 
mon school education, arising particularly from the smaliness of some fied teachers, and in paying higher wages, but after all“ the difficulty 
of the distric s, and their inability to procure competent teachers. | is not reached, it lies back in families, in the lack of family govern- 





The only remedy suggested is, that the number of districts should 
be diminished. 

Schoolhouses.—In our eight districts, four of the schoolhouses are 
good, the rest indifferent. 

Attendance and non-attendance—The number of children be- 
tween fuur and sixteen is 386. The whole numberin the schools 
during the past term of four months is 332. Average attendance 


ment, in neglect of parents to restrain, watch over and feel an inter- 
est inthe education of their children. 


Isaac Parsons, 





WATERTOWN. 
| Parental or Public Interest.—More interest is awakened in regard 


about 265. The number in the schvo's during the summer term of|to our schools than formerly. More persons attend our school 


from four to five months, is somewhat less. We are unable to state 
how many have attended no school. 

There are no objections to the register, which is evidently useful. 

Teachers.—The number of teachers employed the past year, is 
eight males and six females; one of the small districts having no 
teacher in the summer, and one of the larger ones havinga male 
teacher the year round. Their moral qualifications are generally 
good. There is some diversity in their intellectual. Most of them 


are young. Some of them had enjoyed very good advantages for 


education. Most of them had taught before, and two or three of 


them for many years. Compensation of male teacliers from twelve to 
twenty dollars per month—of female, from one to two dollars per 


week. ‘The success of the teachers is various, but in most cases 
very respectable. ‘There are some disadvantages attending a change 


of teacher from male to female. One of our largest districts em- 


ploys a male teacher for ten months in the year, at twenty dollars 
per month and board, very much to the advantage of the district. 


meetings, society and district, than heretofore. Only a small 

amount of money is raised, in most of our districts, for the pay of 
| teachers; other expenses are raised by the districts. The cheap- 
| ness ofa teacher is a very important consideration in many districts, 
| notwithstanding all that has been said on the importance of employ- 
ing well qualified ones. Increased interest in schools is manifest ; 
parents visit the schools oftener ; in one district, the school has been 
visited by two persons once in two weeks. 

Schoolhouses.—We have one new one, said to be good; several 
| that are indifierent, and one intolerable. Some little attention has 
‘been given to the internal arrangements; more comfortable seats 
| provided for the smaller scholars, and measures taken to have good 
wood provided. Still our schoolhouses, in doors and out, are far 
from what they should be, but are shamefully neglected, and in 
consequence our youth and children suffer severely. 

Attendance and Non-attendance.—¥our hundred and two children 
between 4 and J6. In some districts, nearly every scholar is con- 


We see no objection to placing the small children under the care of | nected with the school ; in one counting 36, only 23 attended school 


female teachers the year round, and should think it might be benefi- 


cial. We think highly of seminaries for teachers, and of libraries 


and associations for literary improvement. . 
Studies.—We think the evil of neglecting primary studies and at- 
tending to the more advanced, exists in our schools to some extent. 


School apparatus.—Blackboards are used in about half our schools 


and ought to be inall. Very little other apparatus is used. The 
slate is used by the young children to some extent. 

Gradationof schaols—We like the plan of a gradation of schools, 
and think that a union or central school for the older children might 
be established in this society, with advantage, and yet we are proba- 
bly not quite prepared for it. 

Henry Rosinson, ? School 
Tuomas Dike, Visiters. 





EAST HADDAM. 


Parental or public interest.—This, in the first school society in 
this town, is greatly wanting. But few of the legal voters attend 
the annual meetings of the society ; itis ofen the case, that not more 
thana dozen are present, sometimes the number is less, and from 
some districts no one is present to represent the interests of the dis- 
tricts. The business is transacted by a few; the officers appointed 
by nomination, and the whole appearance of a school society, at its 
annual meeting seems to say the inhabitants have no public inter. 
est inour common schools. ‘They care not to whose hands they are 
committed. I know of but one thing that would call them out—let 
it be inserted in the warning that a tax is proposed, even of a cent 
on a dollar ; and it would arouse them and cause a full attendance. 
In the last twenty five years there has not been a tax granted in this 
school society, to my know!edge ; and during this period, I have re- 
sided here. I am fully persuaded that were our legislature to enact 
a law requiring every school society in the state to raise a sum an- 
nually bearing a certain proportion to what they receive from the 
public fund, it would operate well in exciting public interest in com- 
mon schools. So long as school societies can depend on the fund 
without doing any thing for themselves, very many of them will 
sleep in indolence over these institutions. So far as this society is 
concerned, the whole dependence has been on the income of the 
public fund. 

The districts are in much the same state ; their meetings for busi- 
ness are thinly attended, unless something special is up; such as a 


in the district Jast winter. There are probably 20 who attend no 
schoo], and many others very irregularly. 

Examination of Teachers and Supervision of Schools—The law 
we conceive to be we!l—the fault is in the administration. Teach. 
ers have had certificates who were not duly qualified according to 
law, through difference of opinion in school visiters. Were the 
spirit of the law carried out in regard to the supervision of our 
schools, a visible improvement would soon be manifest. 

Teachers —It is thought by those who have reftected on the sub- 
ject, that all our teachers might derive much benefit from a good 
scminary for the instruction of teachers. Itis also believed that 
the weltare of our schools would be greatly promoted by retaining 
the services of good teachers in the same school for a much longer 
period than is usual. The highest wages paid were $25 per month 
including board, and the lowest $5 exclusive of board. 

Studies.—Few of our scholars can read and spell as well as they 
ought; and a failure in the primary branches of education may be 
traced, in some instances, to the injudicious haste of teachers to 
rear the superstructure before the foundation is firmly laid. In one 
or more schools, it was noticed with pleasure that many questions 
were proposed to the pupils on the reading lessons; and in the reci- 
tations generally, questions were stated, calculated to lead the pupils 
to reflection, and to excite a thirst for knowledge. 

Books.—'Vhe board of visiters a few years since recommended to 
the schools those books which they deemed suitable, requiring con. 
formity tu that list in the purchase of new books. This measure 
has, we think, proved beneficial. 

Gradation of Schools.—A central school is very desirable, has 
; been under consideration, and is strongly recommended. 

School Libraries.—We are highly in favor of school libraries, and 
ardently wish that means could be devised to secure the advantages 
of them to every district in the state. 

Ira Horcuxiss. 


— — —————_ 


WOODSTOCK SOUTH. 

Parental or public interest.—About one tenth of the voters attend 
the annual school society meeting. The district school meetings 
| pretty well attended. Not scarcely any money raised by tax or other- 
| wise, excepting in one disirict which raises about one third gener- 
| ally. Low wages has too much influence in the selection of teachers, 
| though there are some honorable exceptions. The district which 
raises one third: of the money expended, gave this winter $2¥ per 





tax to be granted for repairs on a house, or a house to be built. Gen-| month, for four months, and had but thirty scholars, and the best 
erally in districts, in setting up their schvols, reference is had tothe | schocl, and were gratified with the result. The same school re. 


public money, and its amount in determining the length of the schools 
and the wages of teachers. Districts not unfrequently instruct their 
committees in regard to amount of wages and limit them to a spe- 
cified amount. Thus instructed committees procure such teachers 
as they can, and visiters have licensed teachers under these embar- 
rassments, whose qualifications were not of that high order which 
they would be glad to find. Parents very rarely visit a school, and 
district committees under the new law are very negligent in some 
cases, especially when of politics opposed to the law. Parents, in 


ceived several visits from the parents, and its examination at the 
close was attended by about twenty inhabitants of the district al- 
though the day was stormy. Interest has evidently increased with. 
in a year or two. 

Disiricts—By vote of the school society, the avails of the United 
States surplus fund, are distributed equally among the districts which 
contributes much to equalize the privileges of the schools. 

Schoolhouses.—No schoolhouse on a good model. Four out of 
seven bad in condition and location. In three of them the outer 
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"seats and benches face the wall ; and all the seats are without backs. 
There are no out-buildings. Consequences to health and morals, I} 
should suppose injurious, and in those schools it is noticeable that the | 
manners are not so pleasant at least as in some others. . 

Attendance, c.—Whole number of scholars registered in the so. 
ciety 277 ; average attendance of three fourths during about four 
months in winter, and one third during three months in summer. 
"Twelve or fifteen have not attended atall the past year. No objec- 
tions toa register ; but it is desirable that the legislature should pre. 
scribe a perfect form, and have blanks prepared and furnished to the 
secretary orclerk of every school society at public expense. Then 
the returns would be uniform, and might be complete. 

Examination, 4-c.—1 see no particular defect in this part of the 
law. It might do good, if senatorial District Boards were appointed 
to whom teachers might apply for certificates of approbation to 
teach; which certificate wnen obtained should supercede the neces- 
sity of examinations by school visiters, and should be a perpetual 
recommendation for all future time. If such a Board required high 
qualifications, their certificate would be high recommendation, and 
might help its possessor to command high wages, any where, and 
those who could pass a severe examination might be ambitious of 
obtaining it. ; 

Teachers.—Six female in the summer, four of them well 
qualified in all respects—two ordinary—winter teachers—five 
male—two only well qualified—and two female teachers—well 
qualified. The teachers well qualified had good succuss; average 
compensation of masters in the winter, $17 per month, and board, 
one female $10. : 

Seminaries for training teachers are very important and desirable. 
Can their establishment be encouraged in any way by legislative 
patronage; either by remitting or paying the tuition, of a limited 
number under certain circumstances, who might pass through a pre- 
scribed course, in such institutions when established ? or by paying 
for a limited: period, a part of the salary of the Principal of such in. 
stitution, if such should be set up in a county or district? I wish 
such institutions might be set up, either by public or private muni. 
ficence. “ 

O. Rocxwoop. 


WOODSTOCK THIRD OR NORTH. 


Parental or Public Interest.—Light has been thrown—some dis- 
cussion elicited—good has been done already, and more will be 
done in future—the leaven is beginning to spread—more parents 
have visited the schools the past year than formerly—$115 was 
raised by the districts for the support of schools. 

Districts —There is obvious inequality at present; and it will be 
difficult to make a law that will not bear more or less unequally. 
In this town the deposite fund is divided equally among the districts, 
which tends to counteract, in some degree, the inequality arising 
from the distribution of the State fund according to the number ot 
scholars. Some of the committee are in favor of the present plan; 
some for dividing it equally among the districts; some for dividing 
a part of it (say one half) according to the number of scholars, and 
the remainder equally among the districts. 

Schoolhouses.—With us, alterations and improvements are going 
forward. During the past year one new schoolhouse has been built, 
and another entirely re-modelled in the ipside. Out buildings we 
deem exceedingly important. 

Attendance and Non-attendance.—The whole number of children 
between 4 and 16 in the society is 244. About 190 have been regu- 
lar in their attendance; 104 have attended six months and upwards; 
about 50 have attended upwards of four but less than six months; 
about 75 have attended upwards of two and less than four months— 
most of these attended between three and four months. Only two 
have attended none; and one of these, a small girl, has been in. 
structed athome. ‘To secure regular attendance, a greater interest 
must be awakened in parents, guardians, and the community gene. | 
rally. This is the grand desideratum. Accomplish this, and a 
whole phalanx of evils connected with our common schools, would 
be put to flight. 

Examination of Teachers and Supervision of Schools.—The only 
alteration we would propose is, that the superintendent or general 
agent of the State should make his influence felt. in every school 
society, by personal visitation. We have been hoping for years to 
receive such a visit, but have thus far hoped in vain. As has been 
remarked, the great thing wanted now is a deeper interest awakened 
in the community in behalf of common schools. And in no way 
can this be dune so effectually, as by personal visitations and ad- 
dresses by the geferal agent. The Common Sghool Journal would 
do much good, if read; but there is not interest enongh at present 
felt by those who need it most, to take it and read it. This interest 
must be created; and in no way, we think, so effectually and 80 | 
extensively, as by addresses from the agent. Good laws also will 
fail of accomplishing their object, without a general and heertv co. 





gu that case the evil goes ferther. 
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operation on the part of the community ; and this co-operation cannot 
be secured, until more interest is awakened and felt. 

Teachers.—In summer five females, in winter five males and one 
female. Most of them had taught before—some of them seve- 
ral seasons. Average compensation of female teachers, $6; of 
males, $19.40 per month. Success, with one exception, very good. 

When schools are large enough to admit of division, we consider 
it very desirable to have both male and female teachers. Semina- 
ries for téachers we think would be highly advantageous ; they 
would speedily raise the standard of qualification, and in other ways 
do good. Associations of teachers, properly managed, can hardly 
fail of doing good—we have found it so in our own experience; but 
there should be books for teachers, in district libraries. 

School Apparatus.—We have a blackboard in each schoolhouse. 
Some teachers use it considerably, and with much advantage. Ap. 
paratus, in the hands of skilful teachers, highly beneficial. Slates 
for children have been used in nearly all our schools, and much to 
the interest and profit of all who have had them. 

Tuos. Bourene. 


LEBANON SOUTH S. 8S. 

Parental or Public Interest.—The amount of money raised in 
this society, for the support of the district schools aside from the 
public funds will be about $150, the present year. . 

In selecting teachers, the chief thing considered is their fitness 
for the station, and a person known to be incompetent, wou!d not be 
employed in any district in this society. Some difficulty is experi- 
enced in obtaining competent teachers for the supply of the six 
schools in this society. The past season ten candidates were ex- 
amined, three were rejected for deficiency in science, and one who 
was well qualified in that respect failed in the management of his 
school, and left it. 

The amount of parental visitation in our schools the past season, 
has been sma!l, except in one district. 

Recent legislation upon the subject of schools has had a benefi. 
cial effect, but there has not been so much interest upon the subject 
as is desirable. 

Attendance and non-attendance.—The number of children enu- 
merated in August last, was 212; the number who attended school 
the last winter was 225. The average attendance through the sea- 
son was equal to about three fourths of those enumerated. No child. 
ren between four and sixteen who are capable of being taught 
have been reported as not in any school. Our information upon this 
subjectis from the several teachers. 

We know of no objection that has been made to the keeping of a 
register, but the advantage is manifest. The average attendance 
the last season was greater in proportion to the number of scholars 
than the year before, and the keeping of a register appears to be 
calculated to insure more regular attendance than can be gained 
without it. We think that the education of our scholars would be 
made more complete by a central school for the elder scholars of 
the whole society. 

Books.—In this society the visiters in part prescribed the kinds of 
books to be used in schools, the course has been approved, and has 
in a considerable degree remedied the evils occasioned by the variety 


and changes of books. 
SOUTHBOURY. 


Parental or public interest—The recent doings of the legislature 
and the Board have evidently produced much good. I believe how- 
ever that the better part of the harvest is yet to come. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.—It is very 
desirable to have the standard of qualification raised still higher, 
rather than lowered; but as it is, the letter of the law is no doubt 
often violated by the committee, and in some instances fas a mat- 
ter of duty. Take a case—some in a district owing to relationship 
or some other reason, desire a certain person to teach the school. 
The individual is accordingly engaged, undergoes an examination, 
and is found to fall short of the requirements of the law in some 
qualifications. But what shall the committee do? To reject the 
candidate would be sure to offend not only him but his friends also, 
and occasion a greater amount of injury to the cause of education 
in the district than would have resulted from approving him; and 
that too even if a well qualified teacher might have been secured in 
his stead. Perhaps the principal if not only examiner, is the pastor, 
In such circumstances the 
committee judge it to be the choice of the less of two evils to ac- 
cept of one who is known to be incompetent to teach. This ought 
not so to be—what is the remedy? ‘T'he public mind may perhaps 
be prepared in time to sustain the cummittee in rejecting all who are 
found wanting. Such preparation no doubt now exists in many dis. 
tricts. Ihave for some time been of the opinion that the appoint. 


T. E. Mercatr, 
D. Huntineron, 


School 
Visiters, 
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ment of a board of examiners for several towns would prevent much 
of the evil now experienced from a rejection of incompetent candi- 
dates. Let the Board consist of a very small number, and the whole 
responsibility of licensing teachers rest upon them; and half of 
those who now make application,for a certificate to teach school 
would be likely to study for some time longer before hazarding the 
experiment of an examination. Such a Board might be appointed 
once a year, at an annual meeting of the visiting committee from all 
the school societies within the prescribed territorial limits of their 
supervision. Something of the kind I think would be useful. 

Books.—The ten thousand variety of the different kinds of school 
books which are flooding the land, is one of the mighty mischiefs of | 
this money making age. Very few have time to examine one half | 
of them so as to be able to judge of their merits, and separate the | 
chaff from the wheat. If the state treasury received a good share | 
of its conteats from my own pocket, I should rejoice to have compe- | 
tent men paid out of it for thoroughly examining all the school books | 
that are claiming or may hereafter claim patronage in our country, 
and for faithfully reporting their opinions tothe public. 

I know that amid the various relations and complicated interests | 
of society, such an office would not be very popular even it author. | 
ized and sanctioned by the legislature. A diversity of books on | 
any branch of study is quite a disadvantage ina school. Twelve | 
scholars of similar ages and attainments are studying geography. | 
In justice to the other scholars and other studies, only fifieen min- | 
utes can be allowed for their recitation. Iltis better for them all to | 
recite in one class, than for each one to say the lesson alone, or a} 
part at a time, even if fifteen minutes could be allowed for cach of | 
the several recitations of the same lesson—but aa four of the twelve | 
are studying Olney’s Geography, and four Smith’s, and the remaining | 
four Mitchell’s, it is necessary to divide them into 3 classes aud ac-' 
cordingly have three recitations ; and if only the fifteen minutes are | 
occupied by the whole, each class can be allowed only five. Now if! 





the whole fifteen are really needed for a recitation, in this case then 
the pupils must be great losers by being restricted to one third of | 
that time, or in case the teacher spends fifteen minutes with each of | 
the divisions, then the scholars must suffer a proportional lack of in. | 
struction and attention in other things. 

I have lately made an attempt to introduce a uniformity of books | 
in all the schools in the society. A selection has finally been made | 
and ‘adopted by the Board of visiters, and I hope there may be 
speedy success in excluding all other books from the several 
schools. 

Gradation of schools.—This school society is not favorably situa- 
ted for a central high school. A union school for the older children 
of two districts has been organized and promises well. An effort 
isnow making for erecting a suitable house for the union school, and 
success is almost certain. 

There is one district which has the largest number of children, 
which ought to have two departments. The plan was tried last win- 
ter, but the experiment was not a fair one owing to various divisions 


among the people. 
W. W. Warrremore. 


SAYBROOK, 2D S. S. 


Schoolhouses —The location of several is bad ; and three are old, 











BERLIN 3D, OR WORTHINGTON. 


Parental or Public interest.—Aboat one tenth of the legal voters 
atteud the annual society meeting, and about one fifth the dis. 
trict meetings. In the suutheast district about $87, in the seuth. 
west about $60, and in the northwest about $25, are raised by tax 
or subscription. The avails of a school society are $88, and of the 
deposite fund $155. The northeast district has a local fund pro. 
ducing about $!2 per annum, and the northwest a fund producing 
about $2.50. Parental visitation is almost wholly neglected. 

Schoolhouses.—Three of our schoolhouses are of wood, old and 
poor, with writing table on the sides. In extremely cold weather, 
the children cannot write till afternoon, nor study with comfort 
during the entire day. Two of the houses are of brick, recently 
built. Four rows of desks and seats extend through the length of 
the room, fronting the teacher’s desk. The seats are narrow, the 
backs perpendicular, aud on the whole no more convenient than the 
ancient form, These buildings are planted on a line with the high. 
way—three of them in the vicinity of mud—no,yard, no play ground— 
two of them have out-houses—not a tree appears ever to have been 
planted. ‘There are no means of ventilation. 

Attendance and Non-attendance.—Middle district—Whole num- 
ber enumerated in Aug. 1840, 95; whole number in attendance in 
the winter school, 77; average attendance, 48}. 

Southeast—Whole number, 64; whole number in attendance, 52; 
average, 29}. 

Southwest—Whole number, 68; whole number in attendance, 
68; average, 46. 


Northeast—Whole number, 72; whole number in attendance, 57 ; 


average, 31}. 

Northwest—Whole number, 24; whole number in attendance, 
13; average, 8 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.—We have 
thought if the schools were to be visited withia three or four weeks 
of the beginning and close, it would be animprovement. The large 
scholars do not commence within the first fortnight, and they leave 
early in March, having attended about three months, 

Teachers.—We had four female teachers the last summer, two 
of them supported by tax and subscription; four male and one female 
teacher the last winter. The compensation to male teachers is 
liberal, being from $17 to $23 per month and board The ages of 
| our male teachers the past winter have been 21, 23, 23, and 41 

years, 

| We are satisfied that all improvements in common school educa- 
| tion worthy the name are to be utterly despaired of, till teachers 

have the benefit of a thorough training tor that particular employ- 
{ment. As well might the common laborer be employed to erect 
| our buildings, and the uninstructed enter the profession of Law, 
Medicine, or Theology, as three fourths of our teachers enter upon 
the work of ‘instruction, with the hope of any considerable success. 

Books.—The number of different books in the same studies is 
dimiaishing. 

School Apparatus.—Blackboards are used in three of the schools. 
No other apparatus is furnished. 

Gradation of Schools.—In the w iddle district there ought to be, 
during the winter, a mal: and female teacher. How this shall be 
effected, we are not prepared to sugyeet. 

Private Schools.—'l here is one academy, which has existed about 





and in bad condition for comfort and convenience, and none are pro-| seven years; the studies are the common and the higher branches 
vided with out houses, very much to the detriment of the morals of of English, the Latin and the Greek; the number of students about 


the pupils. 

Examination of teachers, ¢c.—We think the law in its present 
form has operated well in this society, and we know of no alteration 
which can be made for the better. 


Teachers.—There were nine female teachers during the last sum. | 


mer, and nine male and one female teacher the Jast winter. It was 
resolved by our board of visiters that a particular regard should be 
had to the moral character of teachers, and would state that seven 
of them were professors of religion. 

We find that those schools which have had the same teacher for 
a succession of winters, are decidedly in advance of those where 
there has been a constant change. We think it desirable, when dis. 
tricts are large enough to allow the arrangement, that the small 
children should be placed under the instruction of a female teacher, 
summer and winter. 

Studies.—We think it desirable that the older scholars should be 
required to write compositions in all of our schools. In some of 
our schools the past winter, it has been practiced with manifest ad- 
vantage. 

Books—The Board have fixed upon a regular set of books for 
the schools, and have been rigid in carrying out the plans of the 
parent society on this head, and think this requirement reasonable 
and within our limits; the arrangement has been attended with im- 
provement. 


Jonn Marvin. 








| 30; the expenses about $600 per annum; its effect on the common 
| schools probably is to take away from them some of the best schul- 
| ars, and lessen the effurts of those who most highly value education, 
to make the common schools what they should be. 

School District or Society Libraries.—There is a library of about 
| 28.) volumes, another of 106 vols. of Harper’s Family Library, acces- 
sible only to the children of the proprietors. There are Sabbath 
school libraries in the Congregational and Methodist Societies, 
containing probably 800 vois., accessible to all who attend, We 
have supposed that two persons may be found as visiters, who will 
devote the compensation they receive, to the establishment of dis- 
trict libraries ; so that, in a few years, we hope you may receive a 
different report under this head. 

Lectures and other means of Popular Education.—A course of 
twelve lectures on Astronomy was delivered during the past winter, 
by the teacher of the academy. 


Jos. WHITTLESEY. 





ABINGTON. 


Districts —The nifmber of school districts in the society are five 
—the amount of al! public money divided between them is ¢308,00, 
divided as follows: the centre districts with 44 received $77 UU; 
south-west district with 44, 377 00; svuth-east district 53, $92 25; 
east district 19, $33 25; north-west numbered 16, $23 00. Are 
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the children of the district which numbers but 16, equally benefitted 
with the children whose district numbers 53? We think they are 
not. Let us make a small comparison. Sixteen children receive 
twenty-eight dollars which they must expend in a school four months 
in length, or they cannot receive any thing. The average wages 
per month, and board around as taken from the school journal, 
is $17,50. 17,50 for fuur months amount to $70 000—#28 00— 
—$70 00; ¢42 00 to be paid by the sixteen children befure they 
can receive the $23 00. Compare them with the children in the 
district which numbers fifty-three. Fifty-three children receive 
$92 75. $92 75+$17.50 price of one month—five months and 
and three tenths of a month; so one child receives five months and 
three tenths without costing him any thing, while another equally 
entitled receives but four months after paying out $2 62 1.2, to say 
nothing of wood and board. This inequality ought not to exist any 
longer in this land of equal rights. ‘The burden has been borne by 
those who are least able to vear it. Inthe ceutre district, where 
we find the most wealth and children, the public money goes—where 
we find a few inhabitants scattered over a poor track of land strug- 
gling to get a subsistence, there we find a few children and no 
money to educate them. 

The remedy we would propose is first, to make the districts of 
equal numbers, so far as practicable. 2nd. That all districts num- 
bering less than 40 children shall be returned as numbering 40. 
Ths conservitive influence must be given the smail districts, or all 
prospects of the general diffusion of knowledge will be destroyed. 

Schoolthouses.—There is no one conétructed as it should be. 
They are all built cheap as possible fur anything which could be 
called a house—some old and the plastering very much disfigured 
—benches hacked and cut badly. 

Attendance and Non-attendance.—One hundred and seventy-six 
the number of children enumerated last August. 

179 have attended school the past winter four months. 

129 in regular attendance. 


Teachers ought to be very careful to see that their pupils under. 
stand all the little things, and all the why’s and wherefore’s. Those 
who are the best teachers in our common schools, are those who 
have received their education there, and understand but a few of 
the advanced studies; they enter more into the wants and feelings 
of the youngidea. It seems to be stooping too low for a liberally 
educated man to attend to the wants of the young mind. 

Gradation of Schools.—We consider it the lever by which com. 
mon schools must be raised to meet the necessities of the age, which 
demands an opportunity for all to have the means ofa good English 
education at least within their reach. 

Controversies and Litigation —One solitary prosecution by a pa- 
rent against a teacher for enforcing just and necessary discipline in 
the school. The remedy we would propose in cases of this kind, 
would be to impress upon the minds of the parents the consequences 
to the children of pursuing such a course. 

Geo. Ranpatt, Jr. 


Gro, A. Dresser. { Sub. Committee. 


ROXBURY. 


Parental or public interest—We consider the want of the inter. 
est of parents in our common schools the great barrier in the way 
of their usefulness and improvement. This want of interest is mani- 
fested in their not attending the meetings of the school society, so 
that there is generally aless attendance at those meetings than at 
any other, not more ttan one tenth of the legal voters of the so. 
ciety being present at such meetings. 

In many cases the great principle which governs in employiog any 
teacher and in determining the length of the school, is not that a 
school is needed, but that the district may receive the benefit of the 
public money. Yet we believe there are some exceptions tu these 
remarks, where parents feel a deep interest in the prosperity and 
usefulness of the schools though that interest is rarely manifested 





‘T'wo between the ages of 4 and 16 have not attended any school, | 'M Visiting the schools. We know not of a single parental visit 
either common or private. Summer schools have been kept in all | P24 to any school in our society, though there may have been two 
the districts the past year, but we are unable to give an account of | °F three, yet many of the parents we know have watched the 
them, as they did not come under our inspection. The southeast | Progress of the school through the children with great interest. 
district expends all iis money in the summer. Last summer they And we are happy to state, that we believe this parental interest has 
had twenty-six weeks schooling. To secure the punctual attend- | been increased much by means of receut legislation, and the means 
ance, we would make it the duty of school teachers to report to used in connection with that legislation to circulate information and 
some justice of the peace such scholars as are absent a certain | ®Waken attention, = , 
number of days, whose duty it shall be to examine into thecase,and| D/stricts.—Our districts are very conveniently arranged as to lo. 
on finding the same to be true without a proper excuse, shall iin. | cation and territorial extent. There is an inequality as to numbers, 
pose a certain fine for the benefit of common schools, and on neg- | Which affect the schools; some being so small asto make a tax per 
lecting to pay the fine, complaint shall be nade by the said justice | Scholar for the support of a school, fall heavier on some paren:s, 
to the selectmen. We would have it a penal offence for the teach. | than on those who live in districts that number mure scholars, and 
er to neglect his duty in this particular, as well as the justice too. | We have sugested .hat the avails of the surplus fund be divided 
We know of no serious objection to the school register—we think | @qually amoung the districts without reverence to the number of 
ita good thing. It was used in our society by the request of the scholars. And we think that could a certain portion of the school 
schoul visiters several years before the law was enacted requiring it. fund be so divided, reserving, say one half or two thirds to be divi. 

Examination of Teachers and supervision of Schvols.—We ‘¢4 as at present, there might be an advantage arising from the prac. 
would recommend a County Committee, or Senatorial, to examine | #¢e» “hile we can see no evil that would arise, making it at the 
the qualifications of all such as intend to keep school, giving them %@Me time obligatory on every district to keepa school at least 
a certificate setting forth the branches he or she is found capable of ight months of the year, to avail itself of this benefit. 
teaching, before they offer themselves as teachers. ‘The inconven.| Schoolhouses.—Ot the seven schoolhouses in this society, four are 
ience of having teachers turned off after hiring, will by this means comfortable in every thing except ventilation, for want of which, we 
be prevented. We would have the visiting committee continued ‘hink the children suffer much, and the teachers more ; though per- 
a8 at present, to dismiss such teachers as fail in any particular in %@PS ignorant of the cause. One is passable and two are wretched 
management of the school. We would also recommend monthly | hovels, old, leaky, and badly arranged. il 
visits by the committee. The first visit is so near the commence.| /2@minution of teachers, §-c.—The present provision for the ox- 
ment, that there can be no correct ideas formed as to the future im- | ®™ination of teachers and the visitation of schools seems to be all 
provement of the schools, and the last visit so near the close, that ‘at is requisite on that point where faithfully complied with. Could 
the only advantage is that the teacher may receive the approbation ® Board of Education for each county or senatorial district be es- 
or disapprobation of the committee. If the school has made great ‘lished with a secretary who in each district would do as you do 
improvement it is well, if not, it is too late to apply the remedy, ) in the state; much additional interest we think might be awakened. 
Teachers and Studies.—Five male teachers have beea employed | Visitors under the present law, I doubt not are desirous of doing 
the past winter, and five females the past summer. A majority of | their duty, and generally do it as faithfully as circumstances will al. 
these have taught one or two seasons previous, and had very good jlow But they must necessarily be engaged in other anperene: which 
success in most of the branches. Writing is a -general exception. | call for so much of their time that they cannot give that attention to 


For some cause or other, this branch is very much neglected. One 
great error is, that children begin too young. Many children are 
crowded forward before they can read and spell as they ought. 
Some even before can tell a letter that is made with a pen. Every 
child ought to read ordinary writing distinctly before he undertakes 
to wield the pen, and write legibly with a slate and pencil. There is 
no necessity of children writing winter after winter, and scribbling 
over two or three quires of paper to learn how to wrise, and then 
never Jearn after having their hand established half a dozen times, 
and broke up as many times by differentteachers. We are of opin- 


awakening public interest on the subject that one could who was en- 
tirely devoted to the business, say, for six mnths of the year. 

Teachers.—Some of them were too youhg—and while most of 
them had taught before, there still seems to be a want of system in 
their plans, because they have not themselves been taught system- 
atically. The wages atpresent for such qualifications as are requi- 
site are on a par with other employments, though higher qualifica- 
tions should doubtless require and receive higher compensation 

A uniform and improved system of teaching can be effected in no 
way as we think so well as by establishing seminaries for teachers. 

We have thowght that could a number of lecturers or normal teach. 


ion that the best of our common school children must furnish us 
with teachers. 

Studies.—We find that as far as our observation extends, that 
when teachers rise above a thorough common school educatiun, 
their pupils fall below it, and in exact Proportion as a general rule. 


ers go through the state, and at the expense of the state, spend in 
every town a week or two, previous provision being made that all’ who 
could sustain an examination before the buard of visiters might be 
allowed to attend his instructions free, and should such individuals, 
with their teachers go into some of the schools and practically illus- 
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trate an improved system of instruction, there might be a uniform 
system at length introduced. 

Siudies.— there has existed an evil, of crowding children for- 
ward to the higher branches, to the neglect of the prinfary, though 
we think thisisto a great extent remedied. 

We think that were the slate put into the hands of scholars early, 
and were they taught and required to use it in printing or writing 
words and sentences, they might be accustomed to write, and taught 
to compose and write correctly; an art which few now acquire in 
our district schools. 

Arithmetic also might be made an excellent mental discipline, by a 
qualified teacher ; by which more knowledge might be communica- 
ted in the same amount of time now spent on that study. No set of 
questions will do this. There must be mind and capacity to dictate 
such as are requisite and appropriate to each individual. 

As it is now toa great extent taught, the only aim is to cypher 
through the book and do the sums without knowing any thing of the 
principles illustrated. 

Books.—A change of books is prohibited by order of the board of 
visiters which prevents many evils which would arise from the 
change of books. 

Gradation of schools.—Y our inquiries on this head have been the 
subject of serious and dilligent inquiry during the past season, and 
there are so many things to be said, that we must refrain from ail 
and merely give an opinion: which is, that in no school taught by 
one teacher should the number of pupils exceed 30 to35. Where 
this isthe case an additional teacher should be provided or two 
schools should unite and form a higher school, which might be done 
in two of our districts if the parents would determine to do so. 

Private schools.—We have one select school here which origi- 
nates in the want of a higher school than therdistrict schools, the 
siudies of which are the higher departments of the studies of the 
district schools, with composition and declamation, together with 
rhetoric, chemistry, algebra and geometry, book-keeping and politi. 
cal economy, with latin and greek, as preparatory to college. Our 
school is also made the resort of many who wish to be come teach. 
ers, or to improve their qualifications for teaching. To such ones 
instruction is given in teachiag, and the influence on the district 
schools is of a happy nature. 


G. L. Foorg, Secretary. A. Isnam, Chairman. 


BERLIN 2D, OR NEW BRITAIN. 


Number of school districts, - - = 8 
No. of children enumerated in August, 1840, 436 
No. of scholars of all ages in winter school, - 382 
No. in average attendance, 266 
Average length of winter school in weeks, - - | 
Whole amount paid to teachers, - - $583.68 
Amount of income from State and Town Deposite Funds, $614.76 
Average wages of male teachers per month, including board, $22.00 

“ “of females, - - Bil 

The following are some‘of the obstacles noticed by the committee. 

Ist. Diversity of Books. It will be recollected, that some two or 
three years since, a vote was passed by the school society authorizing 
the visiting committee to make a selection of books, and exert their 
influence to secure the use of the books which they should select. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee then in office, after a careful examination, 
made choice of the following books, viz. the Bible; Worcester’s Ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th, Reading Books; Webster’s Spelling Book; Smith’s 
Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic; and Goodrich’s History of 
the United States. 

In the opinion of the present committee, it was a judicious selection. 
But the books selected have not been introduced exclusively ih any 
school. ‘There are in the schools for reading books, Worcester’s Ist, 
2d and 3d books, the National Reader, National Preceptor, and Rhe- 
torical Reader; Smith’s, Adams’, and Olney’s Arithmetic; and Smith’s, 
Olney’s, and Malte Brun Geography. In some of the schools nearly 
or quite all of these books are to be found. Worcester’s 4th book, 
which the committee think decidedly preferable for larger classes, to 
any now in use, has not been introduced; probably for the following 
reasons: Most of the scholars had, or could easily obtain, the books 
heretofore in use. The teacher, therefore, was unwilling to insist on 
a change attended with so much expense; and the district committee 
did not feel authorized, by law, to purchase books at the expense of 
the district, for those who were supplied with books of any kind. The 
same reasons have operated, to some extent, to retain other books not 
in the selection. Now, every one at all acquainted with the manage- 
ment of schools, must see, that such a diversity of books tends greatly 
to perplex the teachers, and divide their attention, and consequently to 
injure the schools. 

The committee therefore recommend, that the society’s clerk be 
authorized to purchase, at the expense of the society, & supply of the 
above-mentioned selection of books, and furnish the schools for the 
coming winter withthe same; or that their introduction be secured in 
some better way; and that a vote be passed, securing the use of these 
books until the society shall,authorize a change. 








2d. Diversity of age.—In nearly all of the schools, children are to 
be found of all ages, from three to fifteen years, and in some from three 
to seventeen; thus requiring the time of the teacher to be divided, not 
only between the different branches, but between classes of different 
attainments in the same branch, Take, for instance, the branch of 
reading. There must be an A BC class, and there must be a class 
in monosyllables, and another in words of two syllables, and another 
and another still farther advanced, in simple sentences, and so on till 
you come to the finished reader. The same is true, to some extent, 
of the other branches. Thus the time of the teachers is broken into 
fragments, and it is impossible for them to give that attention which 
is desirable to each class, particularly to the older ones. 

If it is said that this was the case formerly, when district schools 
were the only schools, and, as is thought by some, more successful 
than at present, we reply, that it is true it is an evil of long standing, 
but of far less magnitude formerly than now; because, formerly, in 
the winter schools, a much greater proportion of the scholars were 
large, and the smaller ones occupied less time. And there was not so 
great a diversity of studies. History was unknown in our common 
schools until recently, and grammar and geograph have not long 
occupied the place which they now hold. ‘The scholars were mostly 
large, and their attention chiefly directed to reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic. Therefore the evil is much greater now than for- 
merly. And where is the teacher, who does not know that he can 
accomplish more with a class in arithmetic in one hour, when other 
classes are out of the way, than in a whole day with fifty little ones 
around him ? 

There is also another ew intimately connected with this, and one 
which has grown, in some measure, out of the establishment of select 
schools. It has been thought by some, that by having a select school 
in the centre of the place, supported by tuition, the larger scholars 
would be drawn off from the common schools, thereby rendering it 
practicable for females to teach in these schools, and thus a saving of 
the public money be effected, 

The following appears to have been the result : 

Those who felt able to pay the tuition, have sent their children to 
the select school, where, it is feared, higher branches have occupied 
the time to the general exclusion of the branches taught in our com- 
mon schools, which are of the first importance. Thus the children of 
this class have been driven on in rearing the superstructure of an edu- 
cation, while the foundation stones have been poorly laid, if laid at 
all. Meanwhile, the older children of those unable to pay the tuition, 
particularly the boys, have either been 4 under the care of those 
unable to govern them, to the injury of the schools, or deprived entirely 
of all advantages. The evils resulting from this course, we are already 
beginning to witness. 

n order to remedy these evils, the committee are of the opinion that 
there should be a school in the centre of the place, under the charge of 
a thorough male teacher, to which all children of — years old and up- 
wards should be admitted free of tuition; where the branches now 
taught in our common schools should occupy the most, if not all, of 
the time; and let those who wish to attend to the higher branches, pay 
a tuition sufficient to compensate some one for attending to them. 

The following appear to be some of the advantages which would be 
realized from such a plan: os 

A saving of expense in the education of the children of this people, 
inasmuch as eight female teachers would be sufficient to manage the 
present common schools, and one man, with perhaps an assistant in 
the winter, would be able to take charge of all the older seholars;_it 
being well understood, that one can teach to advantage, a much larger 
number, wher. all are nearly of the same age and attainments, than 
when this is not the case, 

Such a plan would secure to all, both rich and poor, an opportunity 
of acquiring a good common education: which appears to have been 
the wise and benevolent design of our fathers in the provisions made 
b§ them for the support of common schools, and in their laws for the 
regulation of the same, and of our recent legislatures in their enact- 
ments relating to the same subject; which designs, if they are good, it 
is certainly our duty to see carried into effect. 

It is also evident, that some plan of this kind would tend to lessen 
the prejudices between the rich and poor, which, if not checked, must 
destroy some of the dearest interests of our beloved country. 

3d. Want of interest on the part of parents is perhaps not so great 
as in some former years; still it isa great evil. Teachers feel it to 
be a great evil. The faithful, patient, care-worn teacher, needs the 
sympathies, co-operation, and prayers of the beloved parents of those 
for whom he labors; and the inexperienced teacher needs their coun- 
sels and encouragement. 

When will parents awake to the importance of eg to the 
best advantage, the intellectual powers of their children; of giving 
them good morals aud religion ; of setting good examples before them ; 
and of seeing that all this is done by those to whose charge they are 
committed, during so great a — of that precious time in which 
their characters are formed, and their destiny in a great measure sealed, 


for time and for eternity ? 
Herman S. Haven, 


Joun S. WuHITTLEsEY. 
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NEW LONDON. 


Parental and public interest.—Probably about an eighth 
or atenth of the legal voters of the society attend the annual 
and district school mee’ings. Very little if any money is rais- 
ed by tax or otherwise in addition to the avails of the school 
fund. In one district there is a tax of 37¢ cents per quarter 
on each scholar who attends the school. This is nominally 
to defray incidental expenses, which it probably a little more 
than covers. The desire seems to be to employ good instruct- 
ers for short periods, rather than poorer teachers for longer pe- 
riods. 

There is little ifany parental visitation of theschools. Yet 
it is decidedly our impression that much has been done by re- 
cent legislation towards improving the condition of schools 
in this society> Indeed in such condition did they find us, 
that we had nothing to lose and every thing to gain by a 
change. 

Districts.—There is much inequality in different districts 
as to the means of common schoo! education, arising out 0 
the diversity in territory, population, and pecuniary ability, 
but whether it is of a species which can be remedied by le- 
gislation is by no means settled. For instance, we have one 
district in which there are 401 scholars of suitable age to en- 
title them to a portion of school money, and another district 
where there are but 34 scholars of a corresponding age. Yet 
such is the location of the latter, that to unite the district with 
any other would do little towards affording the berefits of ed- 
ueation to the children within its limits, because it would so 
increase the distance, that many in the remote portions of 
both districts, thus united, would virtually be debarred attend- 
ance on school. 

Schoolhouses.—The style and manner of building school- 
houses in this society has much improved of late. Those re- 
cently erected are substantial and in good taste, and embrace 
to a considerable extent, the recent improvements so exten- 
sive'y promulgated through the Common School Journal un- 
der your direction. Not more than two or three of our school- 
houses can be said to be in bad condition. 

Attendance and non-atlendance.—The whole number of 


scholars of the proper school age in this school society is 2018. | 


Of these 1317 have been registered as in attendance on some 
school. Making allowance for such as attend private schools 

probably there are between 500.and 600 who are in no school 
either public or private. While 1317 have been registered, 
the sum total of the average attendance in the whole.society 
is 847. In town, three fourths of the scholars whose names 
are registered may he said to be in regular attendance. O 

the remaining fourth, half attend (as we estimate) four 
months, and the other half, two months. In the country the 
proportion will probably be somewhat different. We know of 
no objection toa register and think it calculated to be of great 
service. 


Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.— 
There are obvious defects in the present system of ascertain- 
ing the qualifications which will appear while insistiag upon 
the advantages which we think would result from the adop- 
tion of your suggestion of a county or Senatorial board of ex- 


amination and supervision. To those who would conscien- 
tiously discharge any duty, self assumed, or imposed by their 
fellow citizens, that of the examination of school teachers 
cannot but be regarded as involving the most solemn and 
weighty considerations. ~With such views, how great the 
burden imposed in a society like ours, with its sixteen dis- 
tricts, each of which must be provided with a teacher both 
summer and winter. The examination of these teachers usu- 
ally devolves upon two or more of the committee, and what- 
ever may be their occupation, at the time the application for 
examination is made, they must turn aside, and that not once 
a year alone for each district, but oftentwice. The applicant, 
has come, perhaps, six or eight. miles, and it would be the 
height of unkindness to subject the applicant to the delay of 
a future opportunity. Although the law allows a compensa- 
tion of one dollar aday for services while actually employed, 

et so few will obey a call to appear on a given day that it is 
impossible to accumplis the business continuously—and, so 
far as we are informed, the basiness is always done gratui- 
tously. The compensation allowed by law moreover, is only 

No, XIV. ” Sense 2 


in favor of those two individuals who visit the schools—not to 
those who examine the teachers. 

The advantages of a senatorial board, (which we should 
prefer to a county committee) are the following: A suitable 
person or persons might easily be found in so large an extent 
of country, who should possess the-requisite qualifications 
without its interfering injuriously with their ordinary oceupa- 
tions, and who would give dignity and respectability to the 
office. While such a board would be well qualified by pre- 
vious education and the constant repetition of their duties to 
perform them in the best manner, they would be less likely to 
be influenced by favoritism, or partiality, and would make the 
public good paramount to every other consideration. Sucha 
board, if they did their duty, would soon establish such a rep- 
utation that no person who was not in his own estimation well 
qualified for the station to which he aspires, would ever pre- 
sent himself for examination. As the physician pays for his 
license to practice, so the instructor ought to pay a reasonable 
compensation to the Board who have devoted their time in an 


f|examination which is ultimately to result in his advantage. 


As to visiting the schools it might be done by the same Sen- 
atorial Board, who would make a regular business of it, cr 
another consisting of only one individual, who should visit 
the schools in company. with the district committee on an a 
pointed day, making such suggestions to each school as should 
occur as the result of his own reflections or the experience 
acquired in the progress of his labors. Or, it may be done 
without material detriment, and with less inconvenience by a 
committee of two in each school society, (as is done at pres- 
ent with us) allowing them compensation as granted by the 
law as at present in force. 

Teachers.—Number of teachers in summer schools not 
known—the records being in a remote part of the town, and 
a new visiting committee having this year been appointed. 
Probably, however, it does not vary much from the number in 
winter. During the past winter, in 14 districts, there were 
14 teachers, male ; in one district, two, a male and a female, 
and in one district four, one male and three females. Their 
moral and intellectual qualifications fair; some excellent 
teachers among them; others are not such as they should be, 
occupying such responsible stations. Most of them have 
taught previously, one for 23 years. We are in favor of em- 
ploying female teachers the year round for the smal! scholars, 

ooks.—It is difficult to propose a remedy against a mullti- 
plicity of books in any one branch that shall be entirely prae- 
ticable. Perhaps the best method is for the district committee 
| to empower the teacher to ascertain that author, (provided he 
be one of the most approved in that department) of which the 
most is owned by the class proposing to study it, and to re- 
quire all others who do not own it, to procure it. In case any 
child through poverty were unable, then let it be procured as 
now allowed by statute law, by drawing on the select men of 
the town, the district committee being vouchers that the child 
is an object of charity. To deprive a child of instruction in 
, any branch, while too poor to possess himself of a certain text 
book, while he may have others, is indeed hard—but that the 
education of thirty or forty others should be retarded through 
the multiplicity of classes caused by the want of uniformity 
in books would be an evil of still greater magnitude. 

Gradation of schools.—This committee are decidedly in 
favor of such a gradation as is alluded to in your circular, and 
more fully explained and enforced by your Secretary, in a re- 
cent lecture before the Young Men’s Library Association in 
this city. Each of the methods proposed in the circular has 
its advantages ; yet while one would be found in practice ad- 
mirably adapted to some school societies and districts favora- 
bly cireumstanced as to location, wealth, and population, in 
another differing in these respects, it would be found very in- 
adequate to meet the public wants. In our most populous dis- 
tricts, a uaion school, of twoor more, for the benefit of tne old- 
er scholars in each, would doubtless operate well. An objec- 
tion might arise in this city, that the houses recently erected, 
and which are very substantial and larger than would be need- 
ed for the smaller scholars, and yet not in the proper location 
to accommodate the children of two or more districts. The 
idea of a central school for the whole society, is, with our 
present limits, entirely chimerical. When the tows of Water- 
ford was set off from New London, it was with the under- 
standing that both towns should constitute but one ecclesiase 
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tical society. Hence the extensive limits of our school socie- 
ty, and the impossibility of so locating any one schoolhouse 
tbat it could be conveniently accessible to all. On the other 
hand, look for a moment at our 11th district, with its 34 schol- 
ars of proper school age, and so remote from any other school 
“district that it would be difficult to unite itso as not to exclude 
some scholar from the benefit of public schools. - With the 
number of scholars in attendance during the last winter, (25) 
legislation which should require the adoption of either of the 
methods proposed, even the employment of two teachers, 
would be regarded as anevil. Still, probably there are few 
districts in the State thus situated, and if the advantages of a 
general system, like that proposed in the circular should be 
great, as it undoubtedly would toa large mass of the commu- 
pity, then winor evils musv be submitted to, and small districts 
like the one referred to might be divided into two or more por- 
tivns, and annexed to adjoining districts; or an exception 
tight be miade in the law in favor of districts that embraced 
less than 40 scholars, and sosituated, that in the estimation of 
the Senatorial committee, it could not well be united to anoth- 
er district—permitiing them to proceed as at present. 

| Private schools—Until public schools can be raised to oc- 
ovpy the station which is now filled by private schools of a high 
order, the latter will continue to exist, as supplying a mh 
want. There can be no doubt that while they thus exist, they 
have a tendency to paralize the efforts of the wealthy and ed- 
ucated portion of the community on the subject of common 
schools. The remedy seems‘to be that of making the pubiic 
schools what they should be, and then the private schools will 
diea natural death. 

School district or society Libraries.—None such exist 
within our limits. The Young Men’s Library Association 
will soon have a library of 1590 or 2000 volumes, to which ac- 
cess may be had, together with lectures during the winter sea- 
son, on the payment of $2, if under 21 years of age, and by 
the payment of $3, if over that age. 

As to the distribution of public money, whether by enumer- 
ating all of proper school age, or only those in actual attend- 
ance on some school—there seems to be but litte propriety 
in any district drawing schooi money and making provision 
for the instruction of nearly ail the scholars enumerated, while 
tis a well known fact that not more than two thirds of all 
that are enrolled are ever found within the walls of a school- 
-house. If the proportion of absentees throughout the State 
was the same, the result of the present distribution would not 
in one sense be altered—but this is probably not the case. 
There may be a principle in human nature which shall induce 
parents to secure the attendance of their children, if by so do- 
ing, funds may be thereby appropriated for their benefit, to 
which they. otherwise canclaim no manner of title whatever, 
and which in consequence, must revert to others in different 
parts of the State who are.more willing to embrace the boon 
which is proffered them. We feel willing at any rate to see 
the experiment tried, for one year.at least, of distributing the 
public money according to the actual average attendance. 

Isaac G. Porter, Ch. B. V. 





TRUMBULL- 


I. The proportion of pee or legal voters attending 
school meetings is generally small—sometimes not more than 
» six or eight attendiog the annual meeting of the society ; and 
a3 a general thing, not more than half the parents or voters, 
the district meetings. This is the principle on which many 
act—“ They’ll enough go to do the business.” . 
In selecting teachers, qualification is first mentioned. “Will 
~-such a teacher do forus? Is he a good one?” Next, cheap- 
ness; though in our opinivn the latter too much weighing 
against the former. To let out the whole secret at once, all 
want good schools, but allare pot willing to pay for them. 
ln some districts several parevts and others have visited the 
schools, in addition to the visiters; and in others, scarcely any 
persons have done so. Our teachers the winter past have 
‘mostly visited each other’s schools. Parental visits we think 
are deeidedly useful to themseives, teachers and scholars, in 
awakening a livelierand more efficient interest. As a general 
rule, the less of-sueh visiting the poorer the schoo!. We think 
eeumecent legylationseoad measures, of the Board have tended. to 
lacrease pubiic intesest and to promote their uselulaoess. 


'about the medium success common in public schools, 
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II. Inequality of means will exist to a greater or less ex- 
tent; but all the districts in our society, with proper interest 
and effort, can keep up schools nine or ten mouths in the 
year. We know not that any other mode of distribution 
would better effect the desired object of placing the means of 
a good common school education in the reach of every child, 
thao the present, 

ILI. Not one of our schoolhouses is what they ought to be 
for the morals, health and intellectual improvement of the 
scholars. We believe they are no worse than a majority of 
our public schvolhouses in the State; but certainly we have 
none fora model. Some improvements have been made in 
benches, the old slabs with four legs thrown away, and good 
beaches with backs for the smaller children substituted in 
some schoolhouses, while others, in spite of a!l the visiters 
have urged, retain the old ones, and some of these will stand 
up without being held! In other things some schoolhouses 
have been improved. The location of them all is beside the 
public road, and with the exception of one in a quiet and re- 
tired street and well shaded, bad. Children in the city ac- 
customed to the constant din of business, may stand the rack- 
et without being disturbed ; but in the country, children want 
to look at every thing that passes. Any one can judge how 
convenient for this purpose it is to have the schoolhouse with- 
in afew feet of the carriage way in the public roads. No ap- 
propriate out-buildings—no proper play-grounds four either sex, 
are attached to most of them. Of course the morals and 
pene of the children suffer, to say nothing of their com- 
ort. 

IV. The whole number of children of proper age is 325. 
We should think that 200 attended the time the schools kept 
—75 six months, and the most of the remainder four ; perhaps 
10 or 12 sick, or being only four years old or so, and living ata 
distance they could not well waik—have not attended at all. 
The register will tend to secure regularity uf attendance, and 
be useful in other respects. We have heard of no objections 
against keeping a register worth noticing. 

V. Perhaps a more thorough earrying out the law which 
relates to the matters under this head, would add efficiency to 
this part of our school system. A County Superintendent to 
visit all the schools in rotation, would perhaps be a good thing 
for them—but O! the expense, peopie might say. 

VI. Seven female teachers in summer and seven male in 
winter. All of good moral character, and intellectual quali- 
fications as respects natural abilities, though none of very su- 
perior -literary acquirements. In age ranging from about 20 
to 32; with the addition in most toa common school educa- 
tion, the advantages of one, two or three quarters in a select 
school. One or two had but little previous experience in 
teaching ; the others, several seasons. Compensation in sum- 
mer from $1 to $1,50 per week with board, and one district 
$2 with board—in winter from $16 to $18 per month. In one 
district the teacher boarded himself—in two districts in sum- 
mer the parents did not lay hold with the teacher as a whole, 
some families manifesting a dislike ; of consequence the suc- 
cess of the teacher was hindered. From our own observa- 
tion, we should impute more blame to the parents thus hold- 
ing back from a hearty co-operation, than to the teachers. In 
three other districts a more decided success was exhibited 
than for some seasons back. The remaining two a 

ur 
winter schools have been marked with very good success, as 
a generalthing. Three out of the seven schools in our soci- 
ty having been taught by members of the board of school vis- 
iters, we speak with less particularity. The majority of our 

pulation being farmers, mechanics and laborers, take off the 
argest boys in summer to work, so that females are as ad- 
vantageously, nay, upon the whole, more so, employed in that 
season than males. Many females are as well qualified in 
tact, address, learning and powers of government, (except 
strength of hody sometimes requisite to handle a stout un- 
broken boy, whose ambition it is to dare his teacher to control 
him,) as many males, and know better how to manage little 
children. 

These remarks will apply to some districts in reference to 
the winter school, where, with advantage to the district, a fe- 


‘male cuuld be employed, provided a few of the larger and 


more uoculy boys .were otherwise disposed of. In the large 
districts ig the winter where @ man is employed, a female ior 
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the smaller children would be of more advantage than to bal- 
ancé the additional expense; and in summer an assistant 
might with equal utility be employed where the teacher is a 
female. eat: : 

Seminaries not requisite in Connecticut—perhaps. Let 
proper inducements be held out to our youth, and properly 
qualified teachers will be always grown in old Connecticut. 
Otherwise, like birds of passage, they will be off, or engaged 
in some other business. We have put ina “perhaps,” as 
proper inducements migat in time call for “ teachers’ semina- 
ries.” Libraries should be attached to schools—we must 
come to this by degrees. Teachers’ associations and visiting 
each other’s schools, we think useful. ! 

VII. Spelling, reading, writing, geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, are the branches generally taught, and to the extent of 
the common school books on these subjects.. Some aitend to 
the elements of history and natural philosophy ; and a few to 
some other branches. In some few instances children may 
have been crowded on too fast, but we are not aware that it is 
by any meansgeneral. We have not noticed any peculiarity 
in the methods of teaching, we think worth mentioning.* 

VIL. Half dozen reading books, three or four different 
geographies, and as many grammars—three kinds of arithme- 
lics—two kinds of dictionaries, are found in our schools. 
The visiters have not directed what books should be used, as 
they hoped all the while the Board ot Commissioners would 
take up the matter. The evil of such a multiplicity of books 
needs no exposure. It is known and read of all men, who 
look at the matter. As to the expense, the complaints of 
people loudly tell, that it is more than they like to bear. To 
remedy the evil, let the Board, calling in the aid of some old, 
experienced, successful teachers of children and youth, select 
and recommend to the districts to procure such books in the 
several branches, as they deem best adapted to general ad- 
vantage ; exceptions allowed for in special cases. 

1X. Destitute completely of any proper apparatus belong- 
ing to the districts. Slates have not been used by the young- 
er children—they might with advantage. — 

X. The peculiar location of our population, scattered in the 
several districts without any central village, renders it diffi- 
cult to form any central or union school. Three of the larger 
ones might with good advantage employ an assistant teacher 
to take more especial charge of the younger children. It is 
an objection to having two schools in the district, that where 
the children have 1 to 1-2 or 2 miles to go, the elder are needed 
take charge of the younger on the way and out of school. 
This also lies against union schools. : a5 

XI. Only one or two small schools of this description. 
Our teachers have generally so commended themselves to the 
districts, as has precluded the idea of establishing private 
ones of the same grade. A few youths and misses have at- 
tended private schools out of the town. : ; 

The influence of a private school in a place like ours is ge- 
nerally found, we believe, beneficial—raising the tone and 
character of education in the community, thus throwing an 
influence for good into the public schools. Of course it the 
latter rise to the same level, the former will naturally cease. 
In some places private schools may have tended to crush 
down the public. . 

XII. There are no libraries belonging to the school society 
or districts in our society, apart from private ones. Some 
small private ones are accessible to such as desire the privi- 
lege. There are two or three Sunday school libraries, con- 
taining 350 to 400 volumes, together with one small parish li- 
brary and the remains of an old library nearly run down. 

The chief Gifficulties in the way of establishing libraries, 
are fear of the expense, not seeing their usefulness, and the 
want of a number of spirited individuals to begin, continue, 
and support the thing, and not be deterred by all the fault found 
with them by others. 

A library of well selected books to be owned by-the society 
or town, and portions passing in succession through the sever- 
al districts, would bring means of intellectual improvement 
within reach of all the inhabitants ; but it would want a good 
fellow to tug at the wheel to keep the machinery in motion, 
even after it was arranged. 


Ww bere say. thas rd’s ! 
Won taught in our cchouls, sill gaaesally rechied Gue G wel ee here | 





XIII. Among the means of education accessible to some 
of our population, we are gratified to mention two debating 
societies, sustained during the winter—one chiefly by persons 
in the prime of life—the other by the youth. Our opinion of 
the usefulness of these and similar institutions is, that well 
conducted they are useful—if not well conducted they are 
sometimes worse than none. 

XIV. We know of no legal disputes connected with school 
matters to disturb the harmony and impair the usefulness of 
our schools. Many people wisely consider that law is better 
to live by than to quarrel by. The best way of settling con- 
troversies is for each party to stop short, and henceforth 
strive to live in peace. But the thing is to make them think 
and do so. We would here express our apprehension that 
there is danger of carrying political considerations and feel- 
ings into school and society matters. Every man should set 
his face steadily against such a thing, and carefully guard his 
own breast against their intrusion. Not having had any con- 
troversies and appeals to law in our society or districts, on 
school questions, at least to our knowledge, we are unable to 
propose a probable way of settling them, as the hint above in 
such a case would hardly be heard to. 

In behalf of the Visiters of Trumbull School Society for 
1840-41. D. G. Tomuinson, 

Chairman of said Visiters. 


SALISBURY. 


I. Very few attend school society meetings, not as man 
as formerly, when district committees were appointed at suc 
meetings. Public funds will defray one-half of the expenses 
of summer schools, but will fall far short in the winter. 

Tuition bills last winter, $937 50 

State and society funds, exclusive of town de- ty 


posite fund, 
$85 00 


Add expense of board, fuel, &c. 

In some districts the amount of public money governs the 
time and wages. But generally our schools are kept a rea- 
sonable time, and good wages are paid. Parents gener iv 
are inattentive and seldum visit the schools; there are a few 
exceptions, and in such cases we have no poor schools. Re- 
cent legislation and the public movements in regard to schools, 
bave spread information more generally than before; but 
great deficiences still exist, and too little interest is manifest- 
ed by parents and the people generally. 

Il. Our districts are necessarily very unequal in population 
and territory, owing to the face of our country, &c., and a 
consequent inequality in the relative ability of districts to 
support schools. This has long been a subject of complaint. 

e afford some remedy by dividing the town deposite fund 
in a ratio inverse to the number of scholars, thus giving the 
weakest districts the greatest sums. We believe the public 
money would be more aT divided by giving it equally 
to all in proportion to the length of time a school is kept, or 
perhaps in proportion to the number of days sent. 

Ill. Our schoolhouses, with one exception, are upon the 
model of 100 years ago, and bad in all respects. Some are 
furnished with one out-building, whereas all should have two. 
Generally no other play ground than the public highways. 

1V. Whole number of children enumerated 798. Attend- 
ance in some districts is very irregular, and will be until the 
attention of parents can be excited. No complaint of the law 
requiring registers, and much good would result if they could 
be well kept, in giving a correct statistical account of the 
schools. Prescribed forms should be furnished by the State 
for every district. 

V. The mode of examining teachers is as good as the /aw 
can make it. Firmness on the, part of the board is al! that is 
necessary in addition. County or district boards would be 
universally objected to here, as too expensive and trouble- 
some. 

VI. We have 13 districts and 12 schools. Instructers, 10 
males, 2 females. Avera®e amount of wages, for males $18 
per month—females $2 50 per week. Our centre school is 
well taught bya female—they are better instructers for young 
children than males. Their deficiency is in government, in 
schools where scholars of all ages gttend. : 
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VII. Studies common to all schools, are reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar and geography. ‘The black- 
board is ingeneral use. In some schools composition, history, 

hilosophy and algebra. If these latter branches are not suf- 

ered to interfere with the other more important studies, we 
do not object to them ; but we fear they do very frequently 
so interfere. 

VII{. In:some schools five different arithmetics are used, 
and two or three different grammars and geographies. This 
adds to the labor of teaching and classification. We think 
the Board of Commissioners should direct the books to be 
used. b 

[X. In. one or two schools are small Orreries, and some 
other simple apparatus. We recommend the general use of 
the slate—it furnishes a useful variety to studies as well as a 
rational amusement, and some improvement in the formation 
of letters, and in drawing. : 

X. Our territory will not allow of a gradation of schools, 
without much more inconvenience than our people would be 
willing to submit to. 

XII. We have a public library for youth, and shall not re- 
sort to district libraries. 

XIII. Winter lectures we think, if properly conducted, 
would prove very useful; and perhaps debating societies, un- 
der the control and influence of those who would direct the 
questions for discussion, and preserve the necessary decorum 
and courtesy to be observed. 

V. The law requiring an abatement of the school taxes 
of the poor and their payment by the towns, is much com- 
lained of. We do not complain of the principle of throw- 
ing the burthen of the poor taxes upon the towns, but of the 
practical application and operation of it. Many poor persons 
who formerly felt a pride and ambition in paying a school tax, 
now refuse to pay tn limine. They are seldom asked to pay, 
but the bill is presented, without an effort for collection, tu the 
selectmen for payment. It operates unequally. Formerly 
the expenses of hoard were seldom charged against the poor ; 
now they are universally charged to swell the bills for the 
town to pay. The charges for board are unequal, and so for 
fuel in some districts much larger sums are allowed for these 
items than in others ; and thus the poor bills are extravagant- 
ly increased in some districts and not in others. The school 
society ought to regulate the price of board and fuel by a gen- 
eral vote. We think that the towns should only be required 
to pay the tuition bills of the poor, unless some general regu- 
lation can be adopted to equalize district charges. This is an 
important matter, and should be judiciously managed. Our 
selectmen complain that these bills are made up for the pur- 
pose of sponging from the town treasury. There should be 
some remedy for an evil which exists to a considerable de- 
ree. 
; Thus far I have given you the united views of some of our 
most intelligent school visiters. Will you permit me, on my 
own responsibility, to suggest one more ? 

I am entirely persuaded that legislation can do but little for 
our schools, so long as party spirit and political rancor are 
cherished so generally among ourcitizens. T'his curse finds 
its way every where and spoils every thing. And I shall nev- 
er believe that our legislators are sincere in their professions 
of regard for the schools, unless they do something to assuage 
the bitterness of party spirit. 

I have observed this matter with some attention, and for one 
am entirely satisfied that a course of conciliation and respect- 
ful treatment of minorities, can only pave the way for useftl 
and effective legislation on a subject so much dependant upon 
public opinion and general co-operation, as our common 
schouls. § With sincere respect, 
Your ob’t servant, S. Cuurcu. 
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POMFRET. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS.— We havea county committee 
of 3 or more appointed by the Legislature, to examine all the 
teachers in the county.—Let them examine the applicants 





without reference to.any particular school which they may | 
teach ; but to the qualifications, literary, scientific and moral, | 
which all teachers of the public schools in the state, should | 
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just as license is given to preachers and lawyers and physi- 
cians. Let the applicant pay a perquisite to the committee 
for his license. And above all, let it be, that no person shall 
make application for employment asa teacher, who cannot 
present a license, and exhibit himself as an approved teacher 
of the county—just as no preacher or physician is expecied to 
offer his services, who cannot show his papers. 

That a law embracing the above plan, or something like it, 
would have an advantage over the present, I think is manifest 
from various considerations, some of which I will briefly pre- 
sent. 

It WOULD SAVE MUCH TIME AND EXPENSE.—T he present meth- 
od is a very wasteful one.— We have in our society 6 schools, 
and the past season, different members of the board of visitors, 
spent as many as 12 half days, before the work of examining 
teachers was completed, and the schools were all furnished. 
U spent seven, and could no way avoid it. Bad weather, and 
failure about notices of the meeting of the committee, and the 
rejection of some candidates, made it impossible to spend less 
time, on the bare work of examining teachers. Six dollars 
would be a low estimate for the time of the committee, and 
probably the.expense of the candidates in coming and going, 
and waiting, was much greater. But if our teachers cquld be 
licensed, upon one thorough examination to teach 3 or 4 years, 
there would be an end of all this expense and anxiety, both 
with the teachers and their employers. Furthermore, the 
Buard of visitors could then-be dispensed with.. Every dis- 
triet could superintend the operations of their own schools. 
They know what they want and when they have it; and this 
running to and fro, of the Board of visitors, to answer the 
technicalities of the law, would be all saved. 

IT WOULD RAISE THE STANDARD OF EDUCATON IN THE TEACH- 
ers.—I do not see as the standard of qualifications in teach- 
ers rises much in this region. Wages have risen, but qualifi- 
cations stay behind—and they always will under the present 
system of proceeding. Some of us, who constitute the board 
of visitors, are ministers, and we are afraid to put on the 
screws, lest we should offend some of our people. Some of 
us are related to the candidate and we wish to have him go. if 
possible, for good wages. Some of us are on the popular side, 
or mean to be, and we are afraid to oppose in any case, lest 
our interests should be involyed. So when an examination 
has been gone through, and the candidate by his hesitations 
and blunders has almost drawn your teeth, and the question is 
asked, “ what shall we do”? give a certificate, or not? the an- 
swer comes from one and another of the board, “ well he is 
not just right, but perl aps we had better try him.” Never 
can the standard of epellientlnna be raised in this way. But 
with a county committee, who examine not with reference to 
any particular school or town in the county, but to the qualifi- 
cations of a professed teacher; and whose concern it should 
be, to set, and keep up a standard that shall be honorable to 
the county and the state ; there will be no such temptations to 
unfaithfalness : certainly not, in a majority of cases. They 
can act independently, and with reference to the great inter- 
ests of education and the wants of the rising generation. 
Under such an arrangement, I think the standard would rise. 

IT WOULD GIVE RESPECTABILITY TO THE PROFESSION OF TEACH- 
inc.—Any thing that shall raise the standard of qualifications, 
will give respectability, of course. But how much more hjgh- 
ly shall we all esteem one, who we know is an approved and 
authorised teacher, than one who, though he asks us to employ 
him, has nothing to show until he has been examined. What 
would the character of a minister be worth, if he must be ex- 
amined and licensed every time he preaches, and in every 
place where he goes,—or of the physician who must be subject- 
ed to the ordeal of a committee, in every parish where he of- 
ers his services. And how different would a district commit- 
tee feel, when conversing with a view to a contract, with a 
licensed teacher, than with one of whom he knows nothing, 
only, that he wants a school and good wages. He may eye 
him from top to toe, and ask him many questions, with a view 
to understand his man, but afterall he knows nothing about 
him, and has no ground to proceed upon, except his offer. He 
cannor respect him as a teacher. 

It WOULD PREVENT MANY UNPLEASANT AND HURTFUL THINGS 
IN pistaicts.—Individuals often have their minds fixed upon 


ave.. Let this cummiitee give a license to such as they may some favorite, or relative perhaps, whom they wish to teach 


Soprove. to teach any where in the county for 3 or 4 years, | their school. He comes before the committee, so wofully de- 
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im. Then there is great disap- 

pointment, and chafing of spirit, and no other teacher,—no, 

not the best man in the state can give satisfaction. Oras is 

sometimes the case, the district committee thinks he has heen 

poet furtunate, and is proud of his choice and bargain, 
u 


ficient, they cannot accept bh 


tthe man fails in the examination,—and here again is em- 
barassment and dissatisfaction ; and the charge of prejudice, 
political or sectarian, is handed forth as the cause of the fail- 
ure. 

THE ANXIETY OF THE TEACHER AND HIS EMPLOYERS, BEFORE 
HF 13 APPROVED, WOULD BE SAvep.—lIt is a wretched state of 
mind, that teachers are thrown into every autumn, in anticipa- 
tion of their examinations. And not the teachers only, but 
the distriet committees who employ them, and all the people. 
“ Expectation stands in horror,” in view of an examination, 
which after all, amounts to nothing. If teachers were ex- 
amined but once in 3 or 4 years, and then with reference to 
their being professed teachers, some of these agonies would 
find abatement. 

Such are a few of the considerations, which may be offered 
in favor of achange in our present system of examining teach- 
ers. Now what.can be said against the proposal ? 

Is it objected that it would be expensjve? If it costs no 
more than the present system, and is atteaded with so many 
advantages, we can well afford it. But we have already 
shown that it would bea great saving of expense, and what 
there is, comes upon the candidates, and not upon the com- 
munity. : 

Is it said that one committee could not do the business? It 
is true, that the first ty they would be somewhat pressed, 
for a time, to provide for the wants of a county ; but by a lit- 
tle care, this could be accommodated, and after the first onset, 
there would be no trouble,—new candidates are not numer- 
ous. 

Is it objected, that suitable persons could not be found to 
constitute the committee ? All must see, that 3or 4 men of 
suitable qualifications to superintend the interests of educa- 
tion, could be more easily found in a county than in a school 
society. 

Is the proposition opposed, as an innovation and an experi- 
ment? And what is our whole system of school laws, but an 
experiment? We have no other way to ascertain what rules 
we want but by experiment. We have tried the old plan and 
found it bad. Will it not be wise, to feel after a better one ? 





KILLINGLY, WEST. 


Parental or personal interest.—Our school society meetings 
are generally very thinly attended, unless the laying of @ tax 
is appended to the warning, whieh is pretty sure to bring out 
the inhabitants en mass io full array against it. 

The public money is generally expended in the support of 
winter schools. The summer schools, kept generally by fe- 
males, are supported by those who send. The ainount of wa- 
ges paid for winter is so gauged as not to exceed the public 
money. Parents have the past winter taken much more inter- 
est and have visited the schools more than we have ever known 
before. This interest, we think, is partly owing to the several 
meetings which have been held respecting schools, and partly 
to legislation and the light which recent measures have 
thrown upon the subject. 

Districts. —Under this head we will only say, that the pres- 
ent mode of dividing the public money operates very unequal- 
ly in a manufacturing community like ours. Nearly one 
fourth of the children enumerated in this society donot attend 
school at all, but are constantly engaged in a factory. 

As a remedy for this evil, we would suggest that the law be 
so altered, as that the yoney shall be apportioned according to 
actual schooling. To effect this object, let the money be divi- 
ded next year according to actual attendance this. . Let the 
minimum attendance be, say twoor three months.. Some 
method similar to this would, we think, obviate the present 
difficulty. : 

Schoolhouses.—T hese are generally indifferent—b 


uilt with 
little reference either to dut or in door convenience—some 
nearly in the highway, or rather in two highways. All but one 
are warmed with box or close sioves, the heat of which we 


hasa wood house. One house has recently been built up- 
oa somewhat an improved plan—having two rooms for male 
and female departments. ‘Two of our houses are wholly un- 
fit for human habitations. 

Slab seats, whose history can be authentically traced back 
fifty years, are still in use, and if smoothness of surface be a 
recommendation, these excepting where the legs protrude,. 
would suffer nothing in comparison with our most highly pol-, 
ished modern furuiture. 

Altendance.—T he number of chitdren between the ages of 
four and sixteen is 279.. The number in attendance has aver- 
aged about 175 in all the schools. The plan of keeping a 
register is generally approved of and has we think proved 
beneficial. We directed the instructors to make a weekly en- 
try of the conduct and improvement of each scholar, and 
read it in presence of the whole school—stating at the same 
time that this is to be kept as permanent evidence of their 
conduct and proficiency. 

Examination of _ ae §c.—Nothing like uniformity 
at present exists in the mode of examination or the requisite 
qualifications. This disparity arises partly from the different 
views of school visitors, but principally from the fact that in 
many societies the visiters themselves are not qualified to dis- 
charge the duties properly. 

This difficulty might we think be obviated by having but 
one board of school visiters in each town. We think, every. 
thing considered, this would be preferable to either a county 
or Senatorial board. 

Teachers.—lo four out of the five schools in this society, a 
man’s school has been kept in winter and a woman’s in sum- 
mer. The wages paid in winter have ranged from $22 to 
$12 50 per month. In one instance a male and female has 
been employed through the year. 

In general these instructors have been qualified to teach the 
children—but their education has not been so thorough and 
diversified as would be desirable. . Their knowledge in gene- 
ral appears altogether too much confined to those studies, and 
those only which are tauzht incommon schools. Hence the 
only objection to the employment of the same teacher for a 
series of years in the sanie school is, they too often exhaust 
their fund of knowledge the first season. 

The plan of employing female teachers through the year 
for small children, appears tu us an excellent one. We have 
in contemplation a union school, and we think we shall suc- 
ceed inestablishing one. Should we prove successful in this, 
we trust that ere long the objection which we urge against 
continuing the same instructors in the same schvol will be re- 
moved, 4 

Siudies.—Our directions were to attend particularly to spel- 
ling and reading—making a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage a ‘eading study, always enjoining it upon the teachers 
to have the same pupil attend to but few studies at the same 
time—on the ground that “it is better to learn half than 
half Jearn.” 

Books.— We think that the reading books used by the more 
advanced classes should be frequently changed—as the double 
object of obtaining information as well as learning to read 
should ever be kept in view. We conceive it a great fault in 
most of our reading books, that their authors have in general 
aimed rather to amuse than to instruct. ' 

It would be a desideratum could the Common School Jour- 
nal be so altered in its plan as to makevit a reading book daring 
the session of the winter schools. ‘This might be done by in- 
serting dissertations On the different sciences and on the most 
approved methods both of discipline'and instruction, together 
with every improvement, calculated’to promote the condition 
of the common school. Could*a publication similar to this be 
introduced into all out schools, it would, we think, do more 
than any thing else to improve them. 

School Apparatus.—Black boards have been generally in- 
troduced into our schools, with very good effect. We have 
noglobes or other apparatus of any kind. Here we can but 
observe the penurivusness, or to give it ils right name, the 
wastefulness of parents in neglecting to furnish their children 
with suitable materials to facilitate their progress and thereby 
create in the end a great saving both in time and expense. The 
manufacturer has been taught by stern necessity that he must 





think has been very injurious to the health of children. 
Two of our houses have ventilators in the ceiling—one only 


keep pace with modern improvement, although it frequently 
compels him to throw aside as useless, machinery which’ is no 
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half worn. He full well knows, that unless he introduces 
these improvements he cannot su--cessfully compete with those 
who do. Although we may notat first sight discover it, still it 
is a fact that the penurious parent is altogether more unwise if 
he neglects to furnish his children with the very best means 
im his power to facilitate their advancement in learning. For 
example, if the scholar can learn geography twice as fast with 
the aid of globes, .we must consider it bad economy in those 
parents who refuse to furnish them on account of the expense. 

The plan of furnishing ¢hildren with slates has not been 
to much: extent adopted; we are however disposed to think 
very favorably of it, as oceupying agreeably and profitably 
those intervals of time which usually hang so heavily upon 
them. Indeed we think that even the instruction -of little 
children should be so managed as to make it amusing rather 
than coercive. In this connection we can but express our full 
conviction, that, generally speaking, the smaller children are 
restrained too much in ne Bey and the older too little. 

Gradation of Schools —We have anticipated most of the 
answers to the questions made under this head. We are in 
favor of large classes and few in number as thereby giving 
more time to each class—hence the paramount importance of 
uniformity in books. 

We have witnessed in one district very happy results from 
having two departments in the same school, and placing the 
smaller children under a female teacher, Few instructors 
possess the rare talent of at the same time adapting their in- 
struction, their language and discipline to the smallest chil- 
dren, and to those who feel themselves young men and women. 

Private Schools.—A high school has been for a number of 

ears in operation. It was fora year or two very flourishing. 
tis now however discontinued for want of encouragement, 
as is but too generally the case with schools of a similar char- 
acter. Judging from observation, we are not disposed to think 
very favorably of these institutions as they have generally 
been managed. Most of those who attend them are sent 
abroad at a period of life when parental watchfulness and re- 
straint are most needed. Improvement in dress, self conse- 
ence, and a teeling of superiority over their less wealthy 
ellows, is, on their return home, more obvious, than in either 
of the useful sciences. We believe it to be more in accord- 
ance with our equal laws, and our free institutions, that the 
prom now occupied by academies and higher schools should 
n some way be connected with common schools, and Jike 
them be accessible to all classes whether poor or rich. Be- 
sides, if schools of this kind were generally established, it 
would tend more than aby thing else to furnish us with well 
and thoroughly qualified teachers, of which we at present are 
alarmingly deficient. We believe the law broad enough in its 
requisitions upon instructors. We are glad to say that the 
wages of teachers have materially advanced—and should be 
equally pleased could we ada that their qualifications had pro- 
portionably increased. 

In answer to your remaining enquiries we will only add 
that we have a Lyceum in successful operation. We have a 
sub-examining committee of two, who are paid the legal fee 
for their services, and if five dollars per month is not exorbi- 
tant we think we have richly earned our wages. 

Roswett Whitmore, ? School 
Isaac T. Hutcnins, 2 Visitors. 
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LITCHFIELD SECOND, OR SOUTH FARMS. 


So far as I am acquainted, most of the parents attend the dis. 
trict meetings which are warned for the purpose of setting upa 
school, but with different objects in view. While some are ready 
to make almost.any sacrifice to obtain an efficient teacher, others, 
to their shame it is said, attend for the purpose of securing some 
one who will work cheap. While all pretend to take a most lively 
interest in the common school, yet the cases are few where a parent 
ever visits a school while it is in session, unless it is on the last day 
of the school, or day of examination, when some two, or three indi. 
viduals will consent after being repeatedly urged by the teacher, to 
spend an hour within the walls of the school room. ° For the most 
part, there is the most astonishing a,athy on the part of parents in 
relation to the labours of a teacher of their childten, while their 
most servile domestic is carefully looked after, and properly encour- 
aged. It is difficult to tell whether the late measures recommend- 


them seem to think that if their children attend school, they must 
a8 a matter of necessity be educated. 

Schoolhouses.—Much improvement has taken place in the gener || 
appearance of the school houses, and most of them are made more- 
comlortable in their internal arrangement. In district No. 4, the 
schoolhouse is very poor, inferior to some barns or stables. No. 5 
has a good house, with desks round the outside of the room, with 
seats with moveable backs, constructed similar to those used in rail- 
road cars. Most of the schoolhouses have out houses. 

Attendance.—About one third of the pumber enrolled, usually at- 
tend during the session of school. Some of them are continued 
10 months, others not more than six. 

To secure a more regular attendance, I would suggest the pro- 
priety of having an agent to visit every school and every family, to 
deliver lectures and induce parents to take the Connecticut Common 
School Journal. It should be in the hands of every family. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.—1 am fully of 
the opinion that the present mode of ascertaining the qualifications 
of teachers, fails of securing persons qualified to teach. I would 
suggest the propriety of having a board of superintendents in.each 
senatorial district, consisting of one from each school society, whose 
business shall be to license teachers, visit the schools and make full 
returns to the Board. 

Teachers.—Female teachers were employed in all the schools du- 
ring the Summer; during the winter five of the teachers were males 
and one a female. Most of them were well cualified as to their 
literary attainments, but all were not equally apt to teach. They 
were generaliy about 18 or 20 years of age, not one of them except 
myselt follows teaching as a profession. Could a seminary be es- 
tablished in some large village where the teachers, or those who 
wish to become such, could be taught to teach, by having them em- 
ployed a part of the time in the instruction of children, and such as 
were qualified, and apt to teach to receive a diploma, and such only, 
I believe that efficient teachers might be furnished annually. But 
theory alone, can never in my opinion, be depended upon. Our 
teachers should be working men, tried men, persevering men; men, 
who are qualified to fill any station of trust or profit. When such men 
are found in our schools, then, and not till then will our schools be 
what they should be. 

Books.—1 would suggest the propriety and necessity of having 
the Board of Commisioners direct what bovks shall be used, that 
the evils arising from a multiplicity may be avoided. 

School Apparatus.—Only two black boards have been introduced 
into the schools. They should be in general use for the purpose of 
enabling the teacher to explain the principles of Arithmetic, Philos. 
ophy, Geometry and Astronomy, also as a means of testing the 
scholar’s knowledge of either of the above branches. Slates can be 
profitably used in the hands of every small child of five years old 
and upwards in drawing pictures, making figures, writing, &c. 

Gradation of Schools.—Great benefit Would arise to parents and 
children, ceuld the small children be separated trom the larger, by 
empjoying two teachers in the populous districts, or by a union 
school. 

Private Schools.—Private or select schools have done more ini my 
opinion to lower the standard of education in common schools than 
any or all other causes combined, and so long as the public continue 
to patronize select schools, | cannot see how the common school can 
attain that starding which it ought to occupy. I consider a select 
school as @ pest in any society, and would hold up both hands to 
have them totally annihilated at once. 1 am fully of the opinion 
that not onefourth of tiie teachers of our select schools are qualified 
to teach a district school. Oh, that the money which is so lavishly 
paid to teachers of select schools might at once be paid to well qual- 
ified teachers of common scocls. T me 

Libraries.—There are not auV school libraries. A society libra- 
ry owned by stockholders, and accessible to them only, is kept in 
this school society. 

I __ve thus endeavored to comply in ® ve 
the request of the Board. I have spent tire wh 
teen years in imparting instruction to childrei? and 
of the first years were spent in the common schol, 
school, and the remainder in keeping a boarding echoc'! for boys. 
During the Jast five months Ihave received the schoiars of the dis- 
trict in which I reside into my school—not from motives :f profit, 
but to see whether I could make a district school what I thought it 
should be; and am happy to say that I kave not wholly failed of suc- 
cess. I believe that the great obetacle in the way of the complete 
triumph of the common school, to be the select schools which we 
find established in almost every village for three or more months du. 
ring the year. If I had time I could sey much in relation to th.9 
fashionable, public nuisance. 


ry brief manner with 
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two in a select 
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NEW CANAAN, 


PARENTAL OR. PUBLIC INTEREST. The district school 


meeting may be generally attended by one third or one half 


of the legal voters. The annual meeting of the schvol so- 
ciety is generally attended by less than one eighth of the le- 
gal voters. } 

About $860 have been raised by the scholar, to pay teach- 
ers in this society the past year, in addition to the public 
money. None has been raised by tax on property. ° 

Our people wish good teachers, and a school through nearly 
all the year. Average wages in the winter $17,45. month, and 
in summer $14,20. But parents seldom visit the schools. 

Ithiok the recent legislation has done good, by shedding 
light on the actual condition of our schools, and exciting a 
desire to improve them. 

Districts, There have been 9 districts in the society, 
nearly equal in territory, but very unequal in population and 
property: The persons enumerated in them p svar 1840, 
between 4 and 16 years, are as follows. 

ee, See See eee eee ey ee eee 
219, 46, 111, 52, 38, 17, 50, 49, 16. 

The 3d district has.been recently divided intotwo. Gener- 
ally some of the children in every district travel about 1 mile. 
The stronger districts generally give higher wages, and con- 
tinue the school a longer time. But the weakest keep a pret- 
ty good school at least 37 weeks in a year. 

Scnootuouses. Until recently, our schoolhouses were 
all in the. highway, and some of them were small, low, and 
inconvenient. One wew house has been built with separate 
ground and out buildings for males and females. Another 
new house is nearly completed onan excellent lot which cost 
$50. Another new house will be built withina year, but I 
do not know its site or plan. 

Two schoolhouses have been thoroughly repaired in the last 
3 years; and another isto be repaired or re-built next autumn. 
Most of the houses now are decent, though some of them are 
not well planned. 

ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE. The number re- 
turned in this society between 4 and 16 years is 598. The 
schools average 44 weeks in the year. The pupils on the re- 
eters of the schools werein summer 431, in winter 417. 

he average was the same in winter and summer, i. e. 246. 
About 75 atiend private schools. 
tween 4and 16 years that have attended no school. But 
most of these were either under 5 years, or over 13 years. 
The number between 5 and 13 is very small, who do not at- 
tend. But some attend irregularly and for a short time only. 

The Registers are well kept in all the schools. I have ta- 
ken paivs to furnish a uniform plan of a register to each 
teacher. More than half of the teachers furnished the books 
fur the keeping the registers. There is not much objection 
made to the system of registers. The benefits are many. It 
introduces order and accuracy into the concerns of the school. 
It enables the visiter to ascertain the state of the school in a 
short time. It promotes punctuality of attendance. It part- 
ly supplies the plan of a registration of births, as we require 
the date of the birth to be inserted. My custom in visiting 
the schools is to read over with approbation the names of those 
who have been very uniform in their attendance. 

EXAMINATION OF ‘TEACHERS AND SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 
We examine teachers and visit schools by a committee ac- 
cording to Sec. 11, of an act concerning schools, The exami- 
nation is always thorough, but the standard is lower than I 
could wish. Teachers of the desired qualifications are not 
to be had, and public sentiment will not sustain a sudden 
change in this respect. The requirement of the law tbat the 
schools be visited in the first two and last two weeks of each 
term is rather inconvenient, as the person visiting has many 
other public labors. I should prefer four weeks. Astocoun- 
ty or District Boards for examination of teachers, I feel in 
doubt. The trouble of going far to be examined, and the 
salary of the Board or superintendent would probabl render 
such a regulation very unpopular in the county. But if. it 


couldbe sustained a few years, { think it wowld do much good. | 


Teacners. Last sammer we had 10 teachers, of whom 
2 were males and 8 females. This winter, we have had 10 
teachers, of whom 4 were males and 6 females. Only 3 
teachers have continued in the same schools through the 


There are about 92 be-|_ 





year. This is a fair example*of previous years. More than 
half the schools are taught by females in the winter, and more 
than three fourths of them in the summer. The changes aré 
frequent and injurious, But only one district can now sustain 
2 schools, and none of the others could be united, without pla- 
cing some pupils at too great a distance from the schools. 

Most of the teachers do pretty well; none of them are im- 
moral; some of them are not skillful. None of them have 
all the qualifications that are desirable. 1 think that semina- 
ries for training teachers would do very much to improve our 
schools. We have no libraries, and no apparatus except 
blackboards. ! 

Srvupies. Reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography 
are taught in all the schools, and English grammar in nearly 
all of » sat History, book keeping, algebra, natural philoso 
phy, and chemistry, are sometimes studied, but rarely and to 
but little extent. 

There is no very strong tendency to crowd forward the pu- 
pils too fast, yet ar few teachers do justice to the subject 
of reading. They do not read very well themselves. The 
greatest defect is in reading, and that can never be remedied 
until our teachers are themselves better taught in this par- 
ticular. 

Booxs. There is too great a variety. I think less here 
than in some societies. Most of the books are good, but not 
equally so. Our visiters have never interfered farther than 
to require that Webster’s ——s Book, and the New Tes- 
tament should be used ; and to forbid Chichesters’ Spelling 
Book. But in visiting the schools, I express my opinion of 
ihe books I like best. The reading books are New Testa- 
ment, 275 copies; English Reader 59 big pal Porter’s Rhe- 
torical Reader 32 copies; Leavitt’s Easy Lessons 29, Sigour- 
ney’s Girl’s Reading Book’ 22, &c. In arithmetic, Daboll 
86; Smith 64: In geography Smith 63, Olney 49, Parley 20; 
In English Grammar, Smith 39, Murray 2.—I should be pleas; 
ed if the board of education would recommend one or more 
books in each branch of common school education. 

Scnoon apparatus. We have two or three blackboards, 

They do well in the hands of some teachers; others neglect 
them. Some teachers have put small slates into the hand: 
of the younger pupils, with great advantage. It makes them 
happy, and gives them skill in marking, writing, and drawing. 
This practice is not general. 
GrapaTion or scHoots. The Centre district is large 
enough to sustain three schools of different grades, through 
the year. We do have fio schools. But it is difficult to per; 
suade a majority of the voters to adopt any enlarged and 
liberal plan. 

Private scuoots. There are three private schools, 
teaching the same branches that are taught in the public 
schools. Two of the teachers were recently engaged in the 

ublic schools. In these schools there are about 75 pupils, 
hey are all in the centre district. Two of them have been 
started within a year past. There is no association to sup- 
port them. Each teacher provides a room &c. and charges 
for tuition, One charges $2 a term, another about $2, an- 
other about $4 or $5. 

Probably the pupils in the private schools are better sup- 
plied with books, and are more cared for by their parents, 
than those in the district schools. But the difference is noi 
great in this respect.—We might have the very best public 
schools in the center district, if we had wisdom enough to im- 
prove our advantages, 

Schoo. pisrrRicT or society Liprarices. The Sabbath 
School Library in the Congregational Church has 600 hound 
volumes: those in the other 2 churches, a less number. “As 
to libraries to circulate through the several districts, I think 
it might be difficult to. secure the requisite care of the 
books. If one person would purchase the library at his 
own expense, and then look to it wherever it went, it might 
do good, But if it is purchased by a tax, or re public fund, 
there would probably be evdless disputes about it, and no 
uniform care or system would be observed. 

I think it would be easier to introduce a separate library to 
each district, than to circulate the same library through afl 
the districts. 

LecTURES AND OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 
Nothing of this kind worth naming. It is nearly impossible 
to bring together all the teachers, or even a majority of them 
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at any one place. They seldom all know each other, often 
belong to other towns, and go home to spend the Sabbath, and 
stay in the place too short a time to become much acquainted 
with each other, or the people. They nevervisit each other’s 
schools, nor is there any common. bond to unite them in any 
one system for mutual improvement. Many of them have no 


SS desire to improve their own minds. I do not know 
t some remedy might be devised; but the subject is com- 
passed with difficulty. The teachers need a better training 
in some seminary. They need a more permanent and res- 
pon standing in society; and then we might hope for 
eir continua! progress in fnowiadge. 
ALTERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL Law. I have no alteration in 
o — to propose, except the one mentioned under the 5th 
ad. 
I have devoted about 14 days yearly to the schools, for some 
= past. I feel greatly interested in their welfare, and 
ope they are on the whole, improving. But their present 
state is very far below the proper standard ; and the progress 
of improvement is very slow. This subject is not properly 
appreciated by the great body of the people, and teachers of 
the desired qualifications are not easily Obtained. And even 
the labors of the best are not properly appreciated. But | live 
in hope of seeing things in a better condition. 
Tusopuitus Samira. 





EAST HAMPTON. 

Parental or public interest.—Parents and others exhibit 
some increased interest. Abouttwo thirds of the fathers usu- 
ally attend the district meetings. Few parents visit the school 
except the teacher make special arrangement; under all the 
influences, perhaps the proportion of parental visitation may 
be ong sixth.—The money raised in addition to the avails of 
the “ape fund has been $133. This is unusual, and consid- 
erably owing to our select school the past winter. The length 
of our school is partly governed by the amount of public 
money, and also the same consideration has influence in the 
selection of teachers. 

Attendance and non-Attendance.—T he number of children 
from four to sixteen years of age is 315. I believe every one 
has attended school, and most, very regularly through the cold 
season,—the attendance last summer much less. Perseve- 
rance in the exertions now being made in this State will se- 
cure the more regular attendance of our scholars; popular 
lectures here, would be particularly useful. 

Examination of Teachers, &c.—The schools should be 
visited by the committee at least three times during each ses- 
sion. Now going in near the two ends of the session, we fail 
to see all the scholars, nor do we see the school in its most 
prosperous state. A county board of visiters, would have 


some superior advantages, particularly in that it would be less | © 


delicate to reject some candidates. The minister of a little 
parish is now almost under the necessity of approving some 
whom his better judgment rejects. 

Teachers.—We have seven school districts,—but during 
the past winter have had eight schools, and during the year, 
have employed sixteen teachers,—ten females, six males. 
They have been from fifteen years of age to thirty. Their 
education has been such that we approved, but about one half 
of the number were very deficient. Most of them had taught 
before. Compensation from $3 to $20. Three of our teach- 
ers we have paid $20 per month the past winter, and these in 
my opinion have been among our cheaper teachers. All have 
had tolerable success. R. Smita. 


CLINTON. 

Parental and public interest.—The proportion of parents 
or legal voters which attend the annual school society meet- 
ing is about one in twenty of the whole number—and about 
one in six attend the annual district meetings. In addition to 
the public funds there is raised by tax on the scholars about 
one dollar to six of the funds, to pay the wages and board of 
the teachers... 

The considerations which seem to govern in the selection of 
teachers and in determining the length of schools, is in too 
many. instances cheapness, or in other words, it seems to be 
the prevailing desire to make the expense of the school cor- 
respond as near as can be to the funds received. The amount 





of parental visitation in the schools is very small, the visits 
are few and far between. But one or two schools have been 
visited at all, or but seldom, except by the Visiting committee. 
The interest felt in the condition of the schools is very limit- 
ed. We think the measures adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners, and the late acts of the Legislature have thrown 
light on the subject, and must have a tendency to promote 
their usefulness, but as yet we can see no increased interest 
manifested except by a few. 

Districts.—The districts in this society-are unequal in re- 
spect to population—the largest numbering 120 and the least 
10 persons between the age of 4. and 16 years—thus giving 
the large districts the means of supporting their schools al- 
most altogether by the public funds, and during terms of five 
and six months; while the smaller districts are obliged tohhave 
short terms and teachers which can be had cheap. 

Schoolhouses.—Our schoolhouses are. most of them bad in 
every sense of the term. Out of seven districts, two have 
no houses, and are necessitated to hold their schools in private 
rooms. The location, construction, and internal arrangements 
are such as our fathers left us, no particular objection to the 
size except the house in the East district which is of ordinary 
size with a room about from 20 to 25 feet square. In this dis- 
trict there numbers about 120 children, the average daily at- 
tendance the last term was 63. The desks in most of our 
schvol rooms consist of a plank secured to the walls of the 
house, extending round three sides, just under the windows, 
most of them being cut and defaced in such a manner as to 
render them but a little better for the purpose for which they 
were designed, than a table covered with small chains or peb- 
ble stones. The séats for the older classes are planks placed 
in front of the desks, having for backs the rough edge of the 
planks used as the above writing desk. The seats for the 
small children in some cases have backs to them, but mostly 
are made of slabs or planks raised on four legs and accesible 
on both sides. There are no appropriate out buildings con- 
nected with or belonging to them, and no play grounds except 
the public highway—which in our opinion has rather a cor- 
rupting influence on the morals and manners of the scholars. 

Attendance.—The whole number of children between 4 
and 16 are about 340, and about 169 are in regular attendance 
in district schools during the term they are usually kept; 
about 120 attend during the summer term. We have heard 
no particular objection made to the introduction of the regis- 
ter. Itis our opinion that a register properly kept is of great 
advantage, not only as a source of information, but has a ten- 
dency to secure the punctual attendance of the scholars and 


excite in them ambition—and by exposing the neglect of pa- - 


rents, may eventually excite in them more interest in the wel- 
fare of the schools. 

Teachers.—During the past summer there were six female 
teachers, and during the winter three males and three females 
employed. Two of the schools have been discontinued on 
account of the inefficiency of the teachers in government. 

Books.—T here are a great variety, viz: one in Spelling—8 
Reading—5 Arithmetic—3 Grammars and 5 Geographies.— 
All the various Histories designed for schools. 

Apparatus.—T here is no apparatus in our public schools— 
but one district makes use of the black buard. The advanta- 
ges which may be derived from their general use, we think 
would be many and great. The more general use of the 
slate in the hands of ike young children would be a source of 
much profit to them in learning them to form and connect let- 
ters into words, thereby giving them a more firm knowledge 
of them and their uses—its use also would afford them in- 
struction and amusing employment. 

Private Schools.—There are two select schools of about 
twenty scholars each, which occupy the same ground which 
ought to be occupied by our public schools, and which the 
would cover if districts would take that interest in them whic 
they require. : 

Libraries.—There are no school libraries in either district. 
We consider that a good selected library connected with eve- 
ry district, would conduce to the general improvement of all 
interested. The principal difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing libraries is the want of interest in the welfare of our 
schools, ; AF 

There is a debating society in this place consisting of about 
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fifty-three members, in a flourishing condition. Also a public 
library owned by individuals whe alune have a right to the use 
of the books. 

Aaron G. Horo, 


Hisecr C. Post, } Sub Committee, 


MANSFIELD NORTH OR SECOND. 


PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST.—So far as my observation ex- 
tends, I believe that there is an increasing interest on the part of pa- 
rents and others, in our common schools, which may be attributed 
in part, to recent legislation, and the light thrown upon the subject 
by the board of commissioners ; but much remains to be done: our 
whole education system is radically wrong. There are various de. 
fects in a physical, intellectual, and moral point of view. The 
physical defects fill our poor houses with paupers, and the intel. 
Jectual defects ‘our retreats with the insane; and the moral, our peni- 
tentiaries with convicts, which defects cannot be well removed, until 
parents and teachers are induced totake a deeper and more enl:ght- 
ened ivterest in the proper culture of the rising generation. For this 
reason our schools have not improved in a degree corresponding with 
the efforts of the legislature, and the board; nor have teachers im. 
proved in intellectual qualifications corresponding with the increase 
of wages. 


Districts.—The present mode of distributing the public money, 
though plaus:ble in theory, operates very unequally, owing to the in- 
equality of districts ; which ought'to be so distribu ed, as to give a 
more equal opportunity to the children of small districts, to get an 
education, with those of the larger. To obvinte this inequality, L 
would suggest the following alterations. Let @ part of the public 
money be distributed to the districts equally, without regard to num. 
ber, say twenty dollars or more, provided each district will raise a 
corresponding sum, which may be laid out for teaching, school li- 
braries. or an apparatus as may best suit the interest of the district. 
Or, distribute it equally, to the several districts after it is drawn in- 
to the school societies, on the present mode,—give to dis- 
tricts the dismissing, as well as hiring power; 2nd the parents and 
teachers will take a deeper interest in our schools, and teachers will 
exert themselves to be useful and profitable to their e.nployers. 

Scuoo.nouses.—We have none in this society as they should be, 
but in some districts there are indications of a desire to improve, 
whenever a new house is required. 

Examination oF TeacHaers.—The administration of this law, 
sometimes leads to serious difficulty. It is the practice of some 
boards to admit teachers by giving them certificates, predicated up- 
on old examiuations of years standing, without any regard to present 
qualifications. Cause them tobe examiued every year, and present 
certificates of their succers where they have taught before, and 
visiters and districts will be less liable to be imposed upon by un- 
worthy and selfish teachers. 

Teacners.—Ther? ought to be a seminary established in each 
county for the education oft 8, under the supervision of one or 
more su table persons from each school s>ciety. 

Private scHoots.—In' consequence of the Committee for the 2nd 
district being unfurtunate in the choice of teachers, a partof the in- 
habitants set up a private school'of six weeks continuance for $16 
per month exclusive of board, which was successful and gave entire 
satisfaction. 

The powers of teachers in and out of school, ought to be better 
defined. And it would be well to have the whole code of school 
laws undergo a revision, accompanied with a digest, and sent to 
every district. N. Bricuam. 





TOLLAND. ; 

PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST.—The schools in Tolland the past 
winter with one or two exceptions have been ina better state and 
have made more improvement than in any previous winter of the 
time, during which 1 have acted as one of the committee for visiting 
schools in this place. 

The cause is obvious to every man, who has taken a share in the 
oversight of our schools. 

The recent attempts to make them better is the chief cause, as 
these efforts have in various ways operated uponthem. Consider- 
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The danger of incurring expense has no small influence in the 
selection ot teachers and in the length of the school. 

‘* Whut can be done to secure the regular and punctual attendance 
of children at school, for a suitable period of time 7” Expose the 
neglect of parerts and guardians in this particular by reports and 
registers, &c, The register may be made the most useful measure 
ever introduced into a common school. 

They should be lodged with the Clerk of the suciety for the use 
of the committee, district and subsequent teachers. 

Permit me to.express the opinion that the register would be much 
more useful if more full in its statistics. It should embrace tables 
of all the classes, showing the studies,the nuinber of weeks or 
days each scholar attended to a particular study, and his age. Then 
with such a register before him, of the past state of the school, the 
new teacher and the committee in their first visit, could sometimes 
receive help in their duty, 

Such a register might at school meetings be read and commented 
upon, to show the district the good and the bad things in the school, 
The statistics of such a register might be used with good effect in 
the Annual Report of the committee to the suciety ; and abstracts 
of certain parts of it might be required »y the Buard, frou the com. 
mittee, in addition to what has been required. In this way, all, the 
Board, Society, District and Committee would see, what stud.es were 
pursued ; how far and how long they were pursued, and huw many 
were obta.ning such an education as shouli be the object of the 
common school. With sucha register before you, you could see 
not a little of the working of the system, though you could not wit- 
ness it while at work. 

A change in respect to duty is requested. The district Cierk and 
the teacier should be required by law to put into the register all 
the statistics in their pussession, for the use of the coimmitiee in 
making out their report to the Board. 

It is g eat trouble for the Committee to hunt up the Clerk of 13 
districts, to obtain ‘acts respecting which he is acquainte |, and 
which in the course of the school, the Clerk, with no inconvenience, 
could insert in the register wh.le in the care of the teacher. It 
there were such schedules in the reg'sier, for the teacher and Clerk 
to fill out from facts in their knowledge, it would be an excellent im- 
provement. 

And then if other facts were required, let it be the duty of the 
committee to ascertainthem, This change I consider highly essen- 
tial in respect to the individuals who shali see to this duty. As it 
now is; there is a needless chain of agencies ; or a duty incumbent 
upon the committee, much more easily performed by others. 

A. Marsn, 


WESTBROOK, 

PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST.—The annual school society meet. 
ing is usually attended by not more than 20 or 30 persons: The an. 
nual district meetings are better attended; probably because they 
feel more personally interested. 

[should think the amount of money raised in the 7 districts, for 
schools merely, would not be less than $125. 

There is but little parental visitation, but it is increasing. 

Scnoo.nouses.—Here there is vast room for improvement. Iam 
ashamed to think that parents take 8o little interest in this part of the 
subject. Certain I am, that they are doing their children an amount 
of injury, by unsuitable schoolhouses, which no amount of money 
they withhold from this object can ever repay. The legislature 
shouid take this subject in hand, and do something without delay. 
Every district should be required to have a good and suitable school 
house, or not receive any public money; for as they are, in some 
instances, it is but little better than thrown away. 

Teacuers.—The condition of our schools, and the condition of the 
community greatly require a teachers’ seminary. ~ 

res.—I have lectured in all the districts, except where Dr. 
Field lectured, and the success has been such, that I intend to do it 
again. W.A. Hype. 


EAST LYME, 
Parental or Public Interest.—1 should think the greater propor- 
tion of legal voters attend the district school meetings. The amount 
of money raised by tax I cannot say. Parents seldom visit the 





ing the state of our common schools, andthe circumstances under 
which the friends of common education have been called'to act in 
their behalf—and I include the public sentiment on the subject as 
one of the most important circ it seems ‘to me manifest 
that a considerable and desirable advantage ground has heen secur- 
ed. A good beginning has been made, preparing the way for other 
steps and for the expectation of greater good resulting in the prose- 
cution of wise and ovnevolent aieasures in this cause, 

Itis true however, still, that but a small proportion ‘of the legal 
voters of the society are present at the annual meeting. 








hools except it be once, near the close of the term: ‘I think there 
is an increasing desire and determination to have’ well qualified 
teachers. Recent legislation has awakened’ some attention, but 
there is by far, too mitch apathy still. 

Districts:—Tiiere ate some children, and they thé most in need 
of help, who derive ho bénefit from the School Fund—partly be. 
cause they live so’ far froni a schoolhouse, purtly from the imdiffer. 
ence of parents. "% , 

Schoo!houses.— There aré six schooihouses in this school'society 
—threc of theth are neatly new, good, convenient buildiigs, though 
they do not combine all the modern improvements, in regard to 
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structure, ventilation, &c.—of the other three, one of them is com- 
modious and in goud repair—the other two are miserable enough. 
Four of the schuulhouses have out-buildings—two have none. A 
here I would express a wish, that the Legislature would :efuse the 
benefit of the School Fund to every district that will not erect and 
keep in repair a decent and conven.ent out-building, at a suitable dis- 
tance from their echoolhouse, with apartments for the different sexes. 
The want of such buildings has a most pernicious influence upon the 
delicacy and morals of school children. 

Attendance.—Number of children in attendance, 264. Ist school 
district, school kept 4 months; whole number 28; average number 
18. 2nd school district, school kept 5 months; scholars 57; aver- 
age 35. 3rd school district, school kept 5 months; scholars 63 ; 
average number 40. 4th school district, scholars 66; average 50. 
5th school district, stholars 30; average 25; 6th school district, 
school kept 5 months; scholars 70; average 55. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.—The exami- 
nation of teachers is now confided to either of two individuals, ap- 
pointed by the board of visiters. This renders the business more 
convenient, than former regulations, still I am inclined to think it is 
done in rather tvo laxa manner. The schools in this society have 
been faithfully visited and with apparent good effect. 

Teachere.—The number of male and of female teachers during 
the past summer and winter is six of each. 

Their qualifications and success in teaching have with few excep- 
tions, been such as to satisfy their patrons, and to do justice to the 


districts the number of those who attend school is supposed to be 
equal to the whole number returned, in other districts, less b~ from 
| one third to one tenth. The number of those who have not attend. 
ed school at all is very inconsiderable. A much greater number 
have given a less constant and punctual attendance than is desirable. 
The mode of remedying so serious an evil must be in general, con. 
Versation, lectures, &c., irom intelligent individuals on the subject. 
No other vubjection is known to have been made to the register re. 
quired of teachers, than that the oath to it demandea of them is 
deemed useless, and hence ought to be dispensed with. 

Well conducted Teachers’ Seminaries I think must be of great 
importance, and I deem the want of them in our country a great de- 
sideratum. It may be doubted whether the-community at large feel 
the importance of such seminaries sufficiently to prepare them to en. 
gage efficiently in the business of getting them up. Could this be 
done, there can be no reasonable doubt that it must be the means of 
great and extensive good. 

The multiplicity of booke is in various respects a great and sore 
evil. What course should be taken in seeking a remedy for it is 
doubtful. It is worthy of consideration whether the Legislature 
may not bé called upon to act on this subject, and whether it would 
not be well for it to refer the whole business to the Board of Com- 
missioners, or to appoint a special committee to act in relation to it. 
I see not how we can do otherwise than submit to the mischiefs 
which now surround us, and which certainly are not few nor small 
on this subject, unless the Legislatare take up the matter and com. 





pupils under their care. Of the male teachers, four of them were | mence the work of reform. ‘To have a thousand and one school 

men of good qualifications, both in respect to education, morals, and | books,—some with merit and some without, in use is certainly a thing 

a tact to instruct and govern. Of the other two—one was amiable | to be avoided if it can be, without some other equal or greater evil. 

and well qualified as to education—but deficient in tone and energy. | My belief is, that our legislators may well be requested to take the 

The remaining one, not I believe from total indifference, but for some | subject into consideratiun. 

reason, lost the confidence of both parents and scholars—wasted his | [n ail our schools, black boards are in use, I consider the united 

own time, and put the school back, probably a year behind the posi- | testimony of teachers in their favor the most sure test of their utility. 

tion they occupied in the Fall. It would, I doubt not, be deeidediy | We have no other schvol apparatus, unless we name slates employ- 
to'the advantage of small children to be under the care of female | ed with good etfect for the amusement of the younger scholars and 
teacHérs through the year. | to aid in pertorming examples in Arithmetic. 

As to some additional means of qualifying teachers, beyond what; J am nota\vare that the number of classes can be reduced in our 
we at present enjoy, it is in my view, a subject which merits consid. | schools to advantage, nor that any of our districts are sufficiently 
eration. If commonschools are to be elevated above the rank they populous to make two schouls desirable. The most that I esteem 
now occupy, and to become what they should be, men of the most! advantageous in such school societies as ours is, what has been 
gifted minds and of the greatest acquired and practical knowledge practised here tor some years—to have a central school for the older 
must be enfisted in their lavur—and men must be systematically and | and more forward schoiars of the whole society for five or six months 
thoroughly trained for the office of teachers. hati’. during the fall and winter, under a teacher, whether a graduate or 

Books.—The number of different books or treatises on the same | not, capable of instructing in the branches taught in our academies. 
branches, is considerable, but the uniformity in this respect is great-| 1 deem it practicable to have our common schools raised to’such a 
er than tormerly, and is increasing. lite : | standard that a large part of them at least might teach the branches 

Gradation of schools.—The tamilies in this society are so much) for which this central school is needed. To elevate them to this 
scattered that it would be rather difficult to maintain a union school | rank must be a work ot very considerable time. ‘Til this is accom. 
—but in some of the districts, not more than two, however—both a plished itis in my view an object in many of the school societies to 
male and a female might be employed to good advantage. | maintain such a school as I have just mentiuned. 

Frepesicx Griptzy. | This winter a lyceum has been estadiished in the manufactaring 
| village where I reside, in the north part of the town. It has been 
| sustained by a lecture once a week from different individuals, and 

VERNON. thas awakened a degree of attention and interest which is encoura- 

It is supposed that at the meetings of the school society in this| ging. Debating clubs have at times been sustained in the place 
town, about one fifth, and at those of the districts, about one half of with different degrees of attention and advantage. From the suc- 
the legal voters, on an average attend. The school society raises | cess attending our arrangement for lectures hitherto, an attempt 
no tax for the support of schools, but apy lies the income of the town | Will probably be made to sustain them in future. j 
deposite fund—nearly $20u, to this object: and most of the dis.| The time fixed by law for the appointment of district committees 
triets are accustomed annually to make some addition to the income | has been found inconvenient, being so early in the season that the 
from the general school 1und and the town deposite fund. In select. | business o: the old committee is not finished with reference to the 
ing teachers, and the duration of the school, very little regard is had | summer schools befure anew committee is appcinted. It is thonght 
to any thing except the qualifications of the individuals and tne wants | that some alteration in the time of appointing these committees should 
of the pupils. The schools are maintained from seven to ten months be made which may obviate the inconvenience just specified. I 
in the year. There is decidedly less visiting of the schools on the deem it desirable that the powers of teachers over their pupils be 
part of parents than the public good and the importance of those in- | more defined than they seem to have been hitherto, so that they can 
stitutions demand. It is believed that recent legislation and the ef. , know what they may and what they may not do lawfully in the gov- 
forts of the Board of Commissioners have awakened increased atten. | ernment and discipline of schools. A. Nasu. 
tion to the schools, and served, in considerable degree, to augment 
their usefulness. 

The deficiency of income from.the School Fund in the smaller 
districts in this town, is compensated in a measure by an equal dis- 
tribution of the income from the deposite fund; hence nochange! The power of the school visiters in the first school society in this 








DANBURY. 


in the present mode af distributing public moneys is deemed desira- 
ble among, us, 


town, is delegated by the Board of visiters to two of their number, 
which in the present year consistaof the undersigned. To us is 








There exists in the town an increased impression of the great im. 


committed the duty of examining teachers, and visiting schools,— 





portance of suitable attention to the location and construction of | a duty which is felt to be so onerous by those who are qualified, 
schoolhouses. Cne has recently been built,on the modern improved | (generally professional men,) that the same committee cannot be 
plan. While unable to give a particular description of any, it, may | persuaded to retain their office for two successive years. Hence in 
be proper that I say sume are in my view specially deficient in vari- | @ Teport of this kind, the committee can not embody much practical 
ous respects ; and there is not, perhaps in regard to any, the atten- | experience, having only visited the schools for the past winter term, 
tion to other ac dations—such ae play-grounds, out buildings, | nor cun it be expected, from their trans.ent continuance ia office, in 
&c., which public good urgently demands. the discharge of a duty which isin general tvo lightly esteemed, 

In the school society, 356 scholars were last returned. In some | and felt to be necessary, by very many, only as connected with the 
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receipt of the public money, that the views of the committee can be 
otherwise than crude and mpertect. 

PagEnTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST.—Schools, teachers, and school 
visiters do not from some cause occupy that foreyround, in public 


estimation which are possessed by very many vastly inferior and sub- 
T.e business of having any thing to do with | 


ord:nate objects. : ‘ 
schoois, is ielt to be irksome, and an effort is very apparent in school 


meetings, to shun it, or if that cannot be done, to shift it off as quick. | 
Reports to the Board of Commissioners we venture | 


ly as possible. ji 
to affirm would never be made, unless the receipt of the public mo- 
ney was by law dependent upon them. 

This aversion to schools, this distaste forthe whole subject in the 


public miad, ie evident from the fact that very few attend the an- , 


nual school meeting,—from the fact that very few attend a district 
school meeting, ualess a tax is to be impose 1,—and frum the fact 
that parents are very reluctant to leave their ordinary business to at. 
tend a public school exam:nation. This aversion to schools is not 
an aversion to the subject of education; its great and unrivalled im. 
portance may be duly admitted, its excellence highly extolled, and | 
occasionally strong exertions may be put forth in its favor, and at 
the same time these same individuals may never attend a district 
school examination, though their own children may be scholars in 
the school. The teacher is never inquired of respecting. their pro- 
gress. ‘The committee visit the school alone, make their report, and 
the whole matter is forgotien. This apathy on the subject of schouls, 
is felt to exist, and the object of your inquiries is 16 find out and ap. 
ply properly the cure. 

To aid the Board in this important matter is a duty which will be 
cheerfully performed, however imperfectly. From observation in 
visiting the schools the past winter, the unders:gned express their 
deep conviction of the ind.spensable importance of parental attend. 
ance upon the district school examinations. Out of fourteen schools 
in our circuit only one was thus attended, and it was manifeetly the 
best school of them all. This neglect of attendance on the part of 
parents, cannot fail to impress scholars, teachers and visiters, and 
even the parents themselves with indifference to the cause of com. 
mon schools. Without such attendance all other means cannot be 
completely successful. [t infuses a silent and intangible influence 
over scholar and teacher, which‘act mutually upon’ each other, and 
operates as one of the must powerful and beneficial st:mulants to 
the youthful mind. The annua! school and district meetings are 
thinly attended, and mustly by the more advanced iu life. We have 
not time to ascertain the amount of tax in support of schools in ad- 
ditien to the availsuf the public funds ; but we have reason to think 
the tax is small, and that in hiring a teacher his compensation we 
fear, is too often measured by the portion of that school district’s 
dividend. 

It is difficult to guess what considerations govern in the selection 
of teachers. They are extremely various. Favoritism, cheapness, 
the convenience of the district committee, have probably the most 
leading influence in the chuice. There are some considerations 
which ought to govern, but are seldom taken mo the accou.)t; man- 
ners, e.evation of character, are not enough regarded. All that is 
thought requisite is to teach the elementary studies; hence our 
schouls have no character as a whole, while the individual parts 
may and often do exhibit satisfactory improvement in the details of 
what is taught. ‘The length of the terms seem to be determined by 
custom ; in some schools longer, others shorter. The average we 
believe is about five months ina season. Whether that term of 
time is too long or short, we are not prepared to say ; but of this we 
are confident, that by m re industry and vigor, both in scholar and 
teacher, much more might be accomplished in a much less time. 

ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE.—We have endeavored to pre. 
sent to the scholars at all our examinations, the great advantage of 
a regular attendance. When scholars have been found defictent in 
their exercises, we have generally upon enquiry learned thet they 
have been irregular in their attendance. In the out districts, occa- 
sional absences are unavoidable from sickness and inclement weather. 
But we believe those districts are better attended than the schools 
in ourvillage. 1t is therefore desirable in this point of view, that 
parents should attend the exam nations, that they may see and feel 
the necessity of regular attendance. We know of no other remedy. 
A register of absences is of no use except the parents are present. 
We have heard no objection or complaint to the register. There is 
one kept in every school. 

EXaMINaTION OF TeacHERS, &c.—Under the head of examination 
of teachers and supervision of schools, we would remark, and, 
1st, as to the mode of examining teachers. We do not th nk it ex. 
pedient to. enlarge the machinery of our school system; but to keep 
its operations simple, and attended with as. little:trouble to the dis. 
tricts aecan be. We apprehend the districts will not submit to a 
foreigw power in the choice of their teachers. They now feel almost 
independent of the visiting committee, and cannot be forced, yet 








may be influenced through a popular teacher of their own selection, 
evento change their reading books. We would not recommend any 


change in the mode of ascertaining the qua'ifications of teachers. 
2nd, That of visiting schools; and on this point, we will suggest, 
that schools in this county are a dead letter, unless they have the 
aid of public sympathy. It is of vital importance that parental at- 
tendance be secured, and that it be voluntary and springing from a 
cordial attachment to the schools. It would seem that a parent 
having children in school, might be enough interested to give some 
of his personal attention to their instruction; but such 1s not the 
fact. We state it asa suggestion by a worthy supporter of our 
common schools, in one of the districts, that if a commitiee were 
chosen from the district to visit the schools within the first two 
weeks of the commencement of the term, followed by the visitation 
of the examining committee atthe close of the term, the effect would 
be salutary. It would seem, that it might have that effect, as it 
would rouse parents 10 some more activity in the improvement of 
common schools. 

Teacners—What our schools want, are permanent, experienced, 
qualified teachers, not occasional supplies. We never shall have 
such until a seminary is established for their education. — 

Srupies.—The studies taught in our schools are reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography: The primar studies, 
by which we understand all of the foregoing except grammar and 
geography, are not neglected. We are particular in enforcing the 
necessity of reading, spelling and writing, well. English grammar 
is the most neglected, and to that we have directed our particular at- 
tention, and we believe with success. 

Books.—The committee of last year recommended a list of books 
for the echools, which is getting into gradual use. In sume of the 
schools we have succeeded in introducing the entire list ; whilst in 
others but partially. Weare constantly urging the necessity of e 
uniformity in the reading books. But parents, whilst some are not 
aware of its importance, ascribing the change more to a desire of 
change than to any real ‘necessity, and others from want of means, 
are slow in adopting new things. The old way is good enough for 
them. If the attendance of these parents could be secured at schooh 
examinations, the change might be more easily effected. They 
would then see the evil, and hear the reasons for curing it. Thata 
multiplicity of books in our schools is an evil, 18. position too plain 
to be denied. A frequent change of books is also an evil and an 
expense which the districts will not bear. The only remedy which 
can usefully be adopted is to persuade parents and teachers of the 
importance of a change, which can be done most effectually at pub- 
lic examinations, and to give a right direction in the purchase of 
books to those stores which usually sell school books. 

Scnoor apparatus. —Cnder this head we will mention that ‘black 
beards are not much used. ‘The slate we think, atlords young chil- 
dren innocent and useful employment. 

ALTERATION OF THE SCHOOL LAw.—T'wo things are wanting in 
our system. Ist, A class of educated professional teachers. 2nd, 
The old habit of parental attendance revived Complicated legis. 
lation ur a frequent change of legislation on this subject is perni- 
cious. Tuos, T. Wurrtizszy, 

A. Parker. 


WETHERSFIELD. 


PARENTAL OR POBLIC INTEREST.—The attendance of legal voters 
at the annual meetings of the society varies from one fifth to one 
eighth or tenth. A’ full meeting embraces about one fifth, and a 
smali meeting One tenth. In all the districts a tax is laid annually. 
In the large or populous @ small amount, and in the small districts a 
larger amount is raised, making an average of about severity-five 
dollars'each. The considerations which seem to govern in the se- 
lection of teachers, appear to be in most cases, the experience and 
reputation of the candidates;‘ which, is connexion wih present 
skill and success, and amount of public money received, seem also to 
determine the length of the schools. 

Parental visitation is very limited throughout the society. In some 
districts not a single parent or guardian have been in to virit the 
school during the winter session. There are however, some indica. 
cations of an increasing interest in our common schools. 

We have had a public meeting of considerable interest on the 
subject of common ‘schools, or more: particular one of a higher 
grade. We expect to have another meeting soon. 

Recent legislation, while it has been a cause of complaint on the 
part of district committees, and many others, has also been attend- 
ed with a beneficial effect. Carefulness and punctuality have been 
engendered in our school officers, and there is much less of a dis. 
position to get round the law, than was manifesta year ago. , 

There are between the ages of 4 and 16 years, 571 children in 
our society. The average attendance per year, is about 300 daily. 
The average for the winter terms of schooling, is from 350 to 400 in 
the common schools. We have two private schools which average 
from 40 to 50 per year. The number in no school is about. 15. 

The time of visiting schools is objectionable. Our large schools 
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commence early and continue late ; so that by visiting the first two 
weeks of the school, we see but a small portion of the scholars, the 
older ones nut having commenced And during the last two weeks 
of the svhool, most of them have left. J. WELLES. 


WATERBURY. 

Pusurc interest.—In this society there is much less of public in- 
terest in our common schools than their,jmportance demands. The 
number of those who attend school meetings, and indeed of those 
who profess to know any thing of the state of the schoo! in their 
own district, is very small. But though this interest is less than it 
was some years since ; it is probably greater than at the period im. 
mediately preceding the establishment of the board of commis- 
sioners. 

If any thing can be done by legislation, it must be by legislating 
so as to. arouse the public mind. ‘The fathers of Connecticut, under- 
stood the value and importance of public schools, and provided not 
only for themselves, but for those who should come after them. 
Tneir children seem to have considered that they were already am- 

ly provided for, and that there needed no exertion of their own. 
Under this impression, it 1s to be feared that at least in many places, 
their schools have. been gradually declining ; t.ll, instead of having 
partuken of the improvements of the day, they are really less valua- 
ble than they were half a century since. 

When the public mind shall awake tothe important truth that 
common schgols cannot flourish without a general public interest in 
their welfare, we may hope to sce them rise so as to answer the end 
for which our fathers designed them; bringing the means for ob. 
taining a good education within the reach of every child, and laying 
broad and deep the foundation for our future moral and political pros. 

erity. 
“ Scnoo.nouses.—In these the desks and seats would seem to 
have been designed for any thing rather than to render those sitting 
upon them cuomiortable ; and nothing about the buildings looks cheer- 
ful or inviting. 

While schoojhouses are built by districts, there will be likely to 
be opposition on the part of the more wealthy, to the erection of new 
and convenient schoolhouses. Could they be built by the society 
or town, it seems as though one obstacle would be removed. 

Arrenpance.—In seven schools, the aggregate in attendance the 
past winter was 20), average 174. With four exceptions our schools 
are kept but about six months. One kept nine, two eight, and one 
ten months the past year. 

Much benefit has already been derived from the practice of keep- 
ing a register. ‘The committee have been highly gratified with the 
accuracy which they have witnessed in the mode of keeping it in 
many of the schoois. 

Teacners.—Seventeeen female teachers were employed in this 
society during the summer. Seven females and six males during 
the winter school. The committee are decidedly of opinion that 
most of our schools would be greatly benefitted by employing a good 
female teacher both summer and winter. In three the same teach- 
ers have been retained through the past year. The schools it is 
believed have never made better progress in study. 

Stupres, &c.—One of the greatest evils in our schools generally 
is the neglect of the spelling book. The committee have been much 
gratified at witnessing a decided improvement in this respect io 
some of the schools during the past year, especially in those where 
the same teacher has been employed both summer and winter. 

But often in the winter school has the spelling book been almost 
entirely neglected, except by the smaller scholars. In one school 
only, have the committee witnessed a black board in use. That 
schvol, for improvement in the more advanced studies generally, 
was scarcely equalled by any, and in aruhmetic it was decidedly 
the best. 

Private scHoots.—The academy in this place is really a private 
school; besides which there are private schools taught by females 
for smaller scholars. Many scholars attend the academy to learn 
the first rudiments of branches which ought to be taught to perfec- 
tion in a public school. And could the public schools be raised to 
become what they shouid be, they would cover nearly all the ground 
now occupied bythe academy; and certainly much more to the 
benefit of the community at large. S. L. Crark, 

S, Foner. 








SOUTHINGTON. 


“PARENTAL on PUBLIC INTEREST.—In the meetings of the school sq. 
ciety not more than one tenth of the legal voters usually attend, 
In the district meetings, where party or sectarian feeling operates 


The amount raised by tax, is but little more than enough to pay 
for fuel, and board of teachers. 

Pecuniary considerations for the most part govern in the selection 
of teachers, and in determining the length of the schools. There 
are, however, exceptions; and in some of the districts great pains 
are taken to provide good teachers. 

The amount of parental visitation has increased within two or 
three years ; and there has been a maniiest change for the better in 
regard to paren‘al interest. Recent legislation and the measures 
pursued, recommended by the board, have tended to elevate our 
schools in some measure. 

Disrricrs.—Our districts are so divided that there is some ine- 
quality in the means of supporting schools in some. of the dis- 
tricts ; but by a recent vote of this town, the whole interest arising 
from the deposit fund, is to be divided equaliy among the several dis- 
tricts, which tends in a good degree tu do away this inequality. 

Sconoo..nouses.—As to the construction of the school houses, 
there has been in many of the districts very great improvements and 
more are contemplated. 

ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE.—There are 512 of the proper 
schuol aye ; of these three fourths attend 5 months in the year; about 
two thirds attend 9 months in the year and some longer. 

Teacuers.—We have 10 school districts, in these females were 
employed the last summer, and in three of them during the last 
winter. Their agesare from 18 to 25 years; most of them have at. 
tended schools of a higher order than common schools previous to 
teaching. ‘The majority have had some experience in teaching, and 
their moral qualifications have been generally good. The compensa- 
tion for male teachers will average about $18. Female about $6. 
Weare decidedly of opinion that for children under 10 years of age 
it would be better to employ female teachers through the year, so far 
as itis practicable. We think that seminaries for training teachers, 
and associations for their special improvement are desirable. 

Apparatus.—Black b. ards are used in ali the schools; and slates 
are used by the younger scholars in all the schools, for writing, 
drawing and makicg figures. Globes are in some of the schools. 








COVENTRY SECOND OR NORTH. 


Parental or public interest.—W ithin the limits of this school society, 
there are about 150 fegal voters, and about 100 families connected with 
the schools. The annual and other meeiings of the society are attend- 
ed usually by about 30, and the meetings of the districts by about 12 
as the average number. Our teachérs board in the families interested 
in the schools, and money by taxis raised annually for wood, repairs 
of houses, &c. We receive yearly $138,47 from the town deposit fund, 
and $23,79 from a private fund. Some of the districts add to their in- 
come from these sources, by taxes, perhaps one fourth; others not any 
thing. The whole amount we received from funds, either public or 
private, is quite small. 

In selecting teachers, the consideration of their ability and success 
in teaching doubtless has the first place, and the length of the school 
is often, if not generally, determined by the amount of public money 
expected. There is no question, that recent legislation, and the meas- 
ures recommended or prosecuted by the board have thrown much light 
on the condition of these institutions, increased the interest of pa- 
rents and the community in these, and in various ways promoted their 
usefulness. 

Allendance and non-attendance—T he whole number of children in 
this society “of the proper school age,” is 229. During the last win- 
ter 234 have attended school. During the last summer 150. Those 
have attended for the period of six months, L16, for the period ot four 
mynths, 174, for two months, 203. We have no chiidren of the prop- 
er age, Who have not attended in some school, unless prevented by ihe 
providence of God. We have heard of noobjection to the introduc- 
tion of a register on the ground of trouble and expense; and the ad- 
vantages which are derived from one accurately kept, aside from au- 
thentic returns to the legisfature, and reports to the society, are many 
and valuable. The keeping of itis an advantage to the teacher; it 
| exerts a salutary influence on parents and children in securing attend- 
| ance; and as a document for reference, it is useful to the district, and 

in future years it will be an interesting history of the school, and of 
| individual scholars. 
| Teachers. —T here were five female teachers employed the last sum- 
| mer, and five male teachers the last winter. All these teachers are of 
| fair moral characters. The females are good scholars, and all of them 

have —— all the opportunities for an education, which our district 
schools atford, and some of them have attended schools of a higher or- 
der. Four of them were under 19 years of age, had no experience in 
teaching, but generaliy succeeded well; For many years our summer 
| schools have not been more prospered. ‘Two of the male teachers have 
| been quite successfully engaged in teaching for many seasons. - They 





or other improper feeling exists, the meetings are attended by nearly | are heads of families, ana about 30 years of age. The rémaining 
all the lezal voters, but when nothing but the best measures are to be | three have had some experience in teaching; the youngest was 


adopted. for the promotion of the interest of education, the mectings 


sre thinly attended. 


18 years of age, and the others over21.. All succeeded very well, and 
| Some uausually so, The compensatious given last summer were as 
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follows: a month $6, $6, $5, $5, $4. The com ions for the win- 
ter schools were $20, $18, $15, $15,50, $15. We are not sensible of 
having experienced evils from changing teachers from male to female, 
and female to male; and we do not think females could govern our 
winter schools, We most cordially approve of seminaries for the 
training of teachets, of libraries, and associations, for their special 
improvement. , 

ooks.—T he following is a catalogue of the books which were used 
in one of our schools the last winter, and the number of scholars 
who used them. New Testament 43, National P tor 33, Easy 
Reader 3,Primary Reader 3, Webster's Spelling Book 49, Comstock 's 
Philosophy 6, Smith’s Grammar 10, Smith’s Geograpby 6, Olney’s 
Goography 8, Huntington’s Geography 2, Smith’s Arithmetic 17, Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic 3, and North American Arithmetic 3, This is a spe- 
cimen of the variety of books in each of our schools. The evils of 
such a variety of books are manifold and obvious; we think however, 
they may be remedied as the law is, and that they will be in a great 
measure remedied by the authority of the school visiters. 

School Apparatus.—Black boards have been to great profit employ- 
ed for some years in our schools; and we regret to say, thatno other 
apparatus has been introduced except by one teacher. We wish our 
young children were more generally supplied with slates. _ 

Gradation of Schools—Our population, and the location of our 
schoolhouses are such that it is not practical to employ two teachers 
in the same school, or to unite two districts and form a school for the 
older children, leaving the younger children in the present district 
schools; but our schools would be essentially benefitted by establishing 
acentral one for the older children of the whole society. Such aschool 
has, from time to time, been sustained by individuals; but as the pub- 
lic money cannot be appropriated for the benefit of such institutions, 
much embarrassment is experienced in supporting them. e are 
confident, that the schools in this and other places would essentially 
be benefitted, and the general cause of education greatly promoted, 
were the Legislature to encourage, and support from the public funds, 
central schools. 

Private Schools —During the past winter we have had one private 
school composed of 10 scholars, taught by a female at the expense of 
$10 a month, not including room and fuel. It originated in the belief, 
that it would be more valuable than the district schools, as the studies 
were the same, and the influence good. 

Controversies and Litigation—Nothing of the kind has occurred 
the past year. Some previous years we have been much afflicied 
from these sources. ‘The most frequent controversies have arisen from 
the correction of children by teachers, and froma disagreement rela 
tive to the duty of teachers to exercise a supervison over children be- 
yond the time they were aciually in school. One case of litigation, 
which was continued in court some years, and perhaps at the expense 
of $200, respected the appropriation of about $40 of the public 
money. . 

Alterations of the school law.—l\st, in relation te central schools ; 
2ndly, to the authority of teachers. We wish they were clothed 
with authority to exercise a supervision over their pupils from the time 
they leave their homes till they return to their homes. 

G. A. Catnoun, 
8. L. Taxcorr. 


NEW MILFORD. 


PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST.—There are decided indications 
of an increase of parental and public interest in the cause of popu- 
ler education. The increase of this interest is to be ascribed tothe 
measures of the board of commissioners of common schools. At! 
the same tiie, the annual meeting of the school society is thinly at- 
tended. The district meetings are much more numerously attended 
as far as I have had opportunity of observing. In some of the dis. 
tricts a considerable sum is raised for the support of the schools, 
both in summer and winter, in addition to the avails of public funds. 
There is in most of the districts a laudable desire and effort to ob. 
tain good teachers. 

Districrs.—There are in this school society 14 districts. In the 
centre, 2 and 3 schools are taught ; and in one other 2. There ie in this 
town a very great inequality in the means of common sohool edu- 
cation, arising out of the diversity of school districts, in respect to 
territory, population and pecuniary ability. This diversity is great- 
ér in this society, than in many, perhaps in most other school so- 
cieties in the state. A greater inequality still is owing to the diver. 
sity in the interest felt in this matter by the parents themselves, So 
striking is this, that in some districts the schools are very superi- 
or; while in other, they are inferior, and the only reason that can be 
‘given is, that in the one, there is a spirited interest in the common 
school ; while in the other, there is little or none, which deserves 
the name. But in several districts, the population are not well able 
fo support a superior school, without making sacrifices, which can- 
not be expected of them, at present, particularly whe their neigh. 
bors in the districts adjoining, from their more numerous population, 
and greater wealth, can sustain an expensive school atno sacrifice. 

I think it one of the most important questions that can receive the 





attention of the Board and the legislature, “ How this inequality 
can be remedied.’’ Were the entire property of the state taxed in 
4 specified proportion to the avails of the school fund; and thie di- 
vided among the districts, with some reference to the number of 
scholars; still giving an advantage to the less populous districts, 
there would be some relief. Or were the property in each school 
society thus taxed and divided, perhaps some objections would be 
avoided, and the school society would teel a greater interest in the 
better education of its entire population, and would interpose re. 
straints upon the prevailing tendency to divide and subdivide the 
districts, to the ruin of the schools. If the same principles could be 
applied to the distribution of the avails of the school fund, the pres- 
ent unequal advantage derived from its noble provision would in a 
measure be removed. The al'owance of so much to each scholar, 
though in its first aspect, the most just and equitable principle of di- 
vision, does yet in its actual application, operate very unequally, in 
consequence of the accidental location of the individual scholar. It 
operates often to the greatest disadvantage of those whom the school 
fund was designed most of all to relieve and bless; the children of 
the poor, situated in some wild and distant portion of the towns, 

Scnoo.novuses.—In regard to schoolhouses, I have only to report 
a slight improvement. ore attention is paid to the comfort of the 
scholars; repairs are more frequent and thorough ; and the public 
feeling is slowly waking up to the subject. 

ATTENDANCE AND NONeATTENDANCE~I ain not able to report accurately 
as to the attendance or non-attendance of the children within this school 
society. My impression is, that from a fourth to a third of the children 
in actual attendance, do through frequent absences and want of punciu- 
ality,not onlyfail themselves of most of the advantages which the school 
isdesigned to impart, but embarrass the teacher, and interposea per- 
petual obstacle to the spirit and progress of the other schulars, ‘T’his 
is one of the sorest_ evils under which the teachers and scholars are 
doomed to labor. The poor,the vicious and the negligent parenis 
who are its great cause, are, I am perstiaded, doing more to impede the 
progress and perfection of our common schools, than can readily be 
computed, 

The introduction of the register is useful in its influence to coun- 
teract this evil, and also in other respects, and it should by no means be 
discontinued. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, &.—The introduction of a county or 
senatorial board of supervision, to which should be committed the ex- 
am:nation of teachers, would be attended with immense advantage, if 
such boards were judicious in their requisitions and in their manner 
of enforcing them. At present the exumination of teachers is often 
entrusted to clergymen, and the rejection of those impertectly qualified 
is a trial to their feelings, and hardly suited to the kindly and benig- 
nant character of their official duties. Were the teachers to under- 
stand that to one or two individuals in a county or senatorial district, 
the whole duty was committed, and that to them he must submit the 
exhibition of his qualifications, his preparation would be more tho- 
rough, and the :ajority of our teachers would at once aim at, and se- 
cure a higher degree of qualification than they at present possess. 

Teacners.—We have a number of superior teachers among our- 
selves. In the centre districts, we have proved by abundant experi- 
ment, that a female teacher for the smaller scholars for the entire year, 
is greatly to be preferred.. The advantage of continuing the same 
teachers from year to year, and from season to season, we have seen 
to be very great. In I doubt whether there is a single school in 
the state, however good it may be, without this advantage, which 
would not be far beuter with it. It isto be supposed in such eases, 
that the teacher is well qualified for his or her office, and possesses the 
respect and affections of the scholars. 

Srupies.—Reading, writing, geography, grammar and arithmetic, 
are taught in all our schools, and attended to by all the scholars, (with 
rare exceptions) who have attaineda suitable age. Besides these, 
history, chemistry, natural weigenca | (surveying rarely,) &c. are 
taught in a few of them. here taught, they are taught thoroughly, 
and the success of the scholars in these branches cemonstrates the prac- 
ticability of teaching them in all our scifools, and afford a pleasant 
prospect of what may be hoped for in the future. 


Booxs.—The number of books is literally multitudinous. As yet 
little has been done by the visiters to regulate this matter, except to 
discourage the introduction of any new book, till the way should be 
prepared for the recommendation of the best of each class. 

Aeecdantecsithe black board is employed to a very limited extent, 
but with manifest advantage. Arithmetic cannot be thoroughly 
taught inthe common school, except to classes; and in no way s0 use- 
fully to a class as in this, erel a teacher of a primary school, I 
should make great use of it; as also of the slate in teaching writing 
and drawing to the younger scholars. 

GraDaTION oF scHooLs.—T he most serious obstacle to the reduction 
of the number of classes, is the irregular attendance of so large a 
number of the scholars. Until this obstacle is removed, it is very diffi- 
sult to preserve the classes entire, when formed. 

The local situation of most of the districts with us, render the es- 

i of union schools unusually difficult, while she greas extent 
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of the territory within the bounds of the society, must forbid a central 
school for the older children. 

Thedistrict in the centre embraces from 125 to 150 children; and in 
this district, we maintain a gradation of schools, with advantage and 
success. 

Socrery LBraries.—In the remoter parts of this town, there are 3 
public libraries maintained with considerable interest and spirit; but 
none in the centre. There is a benevolent library from which books 
are gratuitoosly distributed, that is open every sablsath in the Congre- 
ners Church, It coutains 350 volumes, principally religious and 
moral. 

LecrurES AND OTHER MEANS OF EDUCATION.—T wo lyceums, or 
debati-1g associations are in existence, and maintained with spirit. 

ConTROVERSIES aND LITIGATION.—A controversy is now in being in 
one district in this town, respecting the location of a new schoolhouse. 

it isnot often the case, that the older scholars are present at the 
opening.of the winter term, and the visiter does not see all the school, 
if he complies with the law. 

It has been suggested to me that the law which makes the property 
that lies within the limits of a school district, subject to taxation, in- 
stead of the entire property of the individuals wi.o reside within its 
limits,; ovcasions mach inconvenience, both in assessing and col- 
lecting the small taxes which areoccasionally occurring, 

It is to be hoped that Connecticut will engraft upon her school sys- 
tem as soon as practicable, the rule of distributing the avails of +a 
fund, according to a specified sum to be raised by each school society, 
by atax on its property. 

It is believed that the propriety of raising such an additional sum can 
be made so apparent, as tocommend itself to the good sense and be- 
nevelent feeling of the majority of the inhabitunts of the state; and 
that it can also be made apparent, that the entire property of a com- 
monwealth, can at a less expense educate its population, than it can 
defray the expenses that arise from such neglect. N. Porter. 








WILTON. 


Parental or public interest.—Generally about one fourth of 
the voters attend the meetings. In most districts a decided in- 
clination is manifested to employ those teachers who offer their 
services for the least compensation, and the opposition of ma- 
ny to employ a teacher whose wages will much exceed the 
amount of public money received, often shortens the length of 
the school term. There is very little parental visitation du- 
ting the session, although it is very important that it should 
be otherwise to render the teacher vigilant and faithful, 
and the pupils punctual and industrious. There is a percepti- 
ble increase of interest on the part of parents and the commu- 
nity, arising undoubtedly from recent legislation. Under this 
head I would suggest that the only method that would be like- 
ly to enlist _ more effectually in the welfare of the 
schools, would 
be taxed in a certain proportion to the public monies received, 
as is the case in Massachusetts and New York. 

The introduction of the register is a decided improvement, 
under the judicious, well-directed efforts of the teacher, it can 
be made greatly to promote the punctuality of the pupils and 
more decidedly to eolist the interests of the parents. 

Districts.— Were it not that the expense would be too great 
to carry out the method of Senatorial district supertintend- 
ents, I am inclined to the belief that they would be of very es- 
sential service to the schools, but the impossibility of obtain- 
ing suitably qualified superintendents for the small compensa- 
tion which would necessarily be allowed them, would be an 
insurmountable objection. The practice adopted in this soci- 
ety, in relation to the qualification of teachers, has been at- 
tended with good results. We appoint two individuals as an 
examining and visiting committee. The examination of a 
teacher is rarely if ever performed by one. We fix the stand- 
ard of a teacher high. In some districts higher than in oth- 
ers, and when the applicant does not come up to our standard, 
we refuse him or her a certificate. We give an applicant a 
certificate for some schools where we would refuse for others, 
thus making a distinction between different schools, and thus 
adding a stimulus to the teacher so to qualify himself, that 
he can take the management of any of the schools. We 
then distinctly and clearly set before the teacher his duty in 
all its variety and extent—what we shall require of him or her 
as a visiting committee, and if he fails in any important par- 
ticular, threaten him with ejection. We enjoin upon him 
thorough agp f reviews, for the neglect of which we receive 
no apology, and for the faithful adherance to which, he is re- 





be to provide by law, that the parent should | 





warded by the ability of his school to pass a thorough exami- 
‘nation at any time. 





Teachers.—Last summer, eight females, three males; the 
past winter, eight males, three females. The progress of the 
pupil is reatly retarded by a constant change of teachers. 
Capable female teachers, both for summer and winter would 
be preferable, for the simple reason that it is perfectly within 
the ability of any district to furnish ample compensation to a 
capable female, where a first rate male teacher could not be 
paid. No doubt exists that most beneficial results would ac- 
crue, by the establishment of seminaries for the training of 
teachers. 

Private Schools—Three private or select schools, with a 
classic or academic school. The private schools here, do not 
materially affect the district school; for the reason, that the 
scholars are from abroad; but when they depend upon schol- 
ars from the society, the injury is irreparable, hecause those 
parents who send to private schools, as a general thing aban- 
don all interest in the district, and they are the most eificient 
friends of education. 

Libraries.—No district libraries, a commencement has been 
made this winter, which promises success. 

Cuartes Marvin. 





SUFFIELD. 


Parental or public interest.—Not more than from six to 
twelve usually attend the society meeting. It is held at the 
close of town meeting in October, and most are tired out with 
the business of the town meeting and leave immediately after 
it is closed. We are resolved to have these two meetings di- 
vorced, and try to have the annual meeting of the society one 
of general interest, so that the Visiting Committee’s Report 
can be read, (which has heretofore been omitted,) addresses 
made, &c. So far as 1 can learn, 10 money is raised in town 
for the support of public schvols in addition to the avails of the 
publie funds, except occasionally a trifle in some of the dis- 
tricts to lengthen out the summer schools. 

Recent legislation, I think, together with the general inter- 
est it has excited, has influenced many of the district commit- 
tees to be more cautious in the selection of teachers, and par- 
ticularly has the appointment of the sub-committee of the 
board of visitors led toa more thorough and rigic examina- 
tion, and deterred some of the poorer sort of teachers from ap- 
plying for schools. 

The —_ of schools is generally determined, especially 
in winter, by the amount of fund in the public treasury. There 
has been much effort to effect a thorough parental visitation of 
the schools, but very little has been accomplished beyond what 
is required by law. 

The provision by law for the appointment of a sub-commit- 
tee of the board of visiters, has thrown more responsibility 
upon that committee, and evidently awakened some interest 
in the parents, at least so far as to enquire whether the com- 
mittee earn their money. 

Schoolhouses.— We Love but one good schoolhouse in town, 
one that is tolerable ; all-the rest are intolerable. With one 
exception, every schoolhouse in the society has the writing 
desks attached to the walls, with long benches in front, over 
which the scholars, male and female must continue to get out 
and in as decently as they can. In some of our houses, the 
scholars are of necessity so closely packed that they must 
have very limber knees to enable them to perform the various 
evolutions necessary to face the writing desk, window, road, 
&c. In one of our schoolhouses the scholars are literally 
crammed together so closely, that it is impossible for them to 
improve much in writing, or indeed in any branch of study, 
and it has been found necessary to place some at the teacher’s 
table for want of room at the writing desks. For ventilation, 
we are dependant on doors, windows, the blunders of joiners, 
and the tooth of time. I know not that there is a decent out 
building connected with any schoolhouse in the society—in 
most cases there is no shape of one; at the centre, the founda- 
tion for one was laid several month since ! It will probably be 
completed, extraordinaries excepted, during the present year. 
There are no play grounds except the open streets, near to 
which every schoolhouse is lorated. 

Attendance and non-uttendance.—The whole number of 
children in the society between four and sixteen years of age 
on the lst of August last, was 469. As near as we can as- 


certain, a little over 300 is the average attendance. A-little 
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hort of 450 names are registered, a few of whom are under 
four and over sixteen years of age, which makes the average 
at least 150 less than the aggregate. It is dudged that at 
least 50 attend no school, and probably 75. Perhaps a more 
punctual attendance would be secured by dividing the public 
money according to the average attendance instead of count- 
iug the whole number of children in a district. And could 
not such an arrangement be effected? We have heard no 
complaints respecting the expense or trouble of keeping a 
register, and believe that many parents and scholars are more 
punctual than they would be were no registers kept. We 
think the register is a very essential part of our school sys- 
tem. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools.— 
We have aimed to discharge our duty faithfully in this re- 
spect, and have in every instance complied with all legai re- 
quisitions. We think that a county or Senatorial district 
board of examiners would be a great improvement. Clergy- 
men and others in any town are olten placed in delicate cir- 
cumstances, and may be tempted to sacrifice the public inter- 
est through fear of offeoding influential friends. 

Teachers.—During the last summer, the seven schools em- 
ployed each a female teacher. During the winter, ove (the 
centre) employed a male and female teacher, two cmplazee 
only a female, and four employed only a male teacher, The 
female teachers were all experienced, faithful and very suc 
cessful. One of the male teachers (Palmer Gallup of West 
Springfield) has taught elsewhere more than 20 seasons, and 
has the last winter kept a first rate school. Two others are 
experienced teachers, and all have kept before. All our teach- 
ers are professedly pious and with one exception have all done 
well. Their age as far as ascertained, is 20, 23, 23, 26, 31, 
and 38. In the ventre both teachers have been in the same 
room the past winter, and the plan has succeeded admirably. 
All have been well compensated, their wages have varied 
from $12 to $30 per month. In twoof the schools the teach- 
ers have been employed one year, and the results already in- 
dicate the utility of employing a good teacher for several suc- 
cessive seasons. The importance of seminaries for the train- 
ing of teachers, and of libraries and associations for their spe- 
cial improvement can bardly be too highly estimated. Their 
influence would unquestionably be very happy. 

There is too great a proneness in all the schools among the 
larger scholars to neglect orthograhy and reading, a fundamen- 
tal evil which we have labored hard to correct. Some of our 
teachers have by acourse of thorough questioning and patient 
drilling and lecturing, done much to lead their scholars into 
correct habits of reflection, observation and judgment in rela- 
tion to the fundamental principles of the English language, 
and arithmetic. 

Books.—The best remedy for the evil of multiplicity and 
expense and frequent change of books is, in our opinion, to 
employ intellizent, judicious and permanent teachers. It is 
one of the worst difficulties to remedy in the whole system. 


School Apparatus.— Black boards are used in all the schools 
chiefly for performing uperations in arithmetic, and drawing 
outline maps. In the centre school I give the use of a ter- 
restial globe. We regret that there is no other apparatus to 
our knowledge in any of the schools. In one school the small 
scholars were allowed to use a siate and pencil fof relaxation 
and amusement which are highly approved. 


Alteration of the school laws.—On this point I will trouble 
you with remarks only on one topic, viz. sc: es. 

The public money ought not to be squandered on districts 
that are too parsimonious to provide a convenient and com- 
fortable schoolhouse. Every district depending on the public 
funds for defraying the expense of their schools,,should in my 
opinion be compelled to have a schoolhouse adapted to the 
wants of the district. Iam aware there is a difficulty in 
reaching this case. But could not each society be authorized 
to appoint a committee to examine any schoolhouse when- 
ever complaint should be made by the visiters, or the sub-com- 
mittee, or a certain number of the members of any society, 
and if that committee should report that the district are de- 
linqvent, could not the society be authorized to require the dis- 
trict to do their duty in this respect, or after a fixed time with- 
hold their portion of the public funds ? F + 

A. C. Wasusvan. 





NORTH PLAINFIELD. 


Parental or Public Interest.—Of about 150 house holders, not more 
than 20 or 30 individuals usually attend meetings of the school so- 
ciety. 

Meetings in the districts are usually attended in about the same pro- 
— with a few exceptions in which perhaps one third of the mem- 

rs attend, 

About $150 is annually raised by tax or otherwise, in this society, 
to support the schools, in addition to the avails of public funds. The 
considerations which generally govern in the selection of teachers, are 
fitness in all respects for the duties of their station. In some districts 
however, teachers of ordinary qualifications, at alow rate of wages, 
would be selected, were it not for the salutary influence of an efficient 
board of school visitors. Such abourd is not inall cases secured In 
determining the length of the winter term for the schools, the amount 
of public nioney is generally kept in view, and the former made to 
correspond to the latter. 

The amount of parental visitation to the schools in this school so- 
ciety, is considerably greater within the last 2 or 3 years, than former- 
ly; there is still, however, a lamentable deficiency. Improvement in 
this respect, we think depends much upon well directed and unremit- 
ting efforts of school visiters, committees and teathers. Perhaps of 
these, none can do more, if so much towards securing an object sode- 
sirable, than the teachers. 

“ Recent legislation, and the measures recommended or prosecuted 
by the Board, have thrown much lighi on the condition of these insti- 
tutions, increased the interest of parents, and the community in them, 
and in many ways promot+d their usefulness.” 

Districts.—Any inequality which may result from the present mode 
of distributing the public money for the support of common schools, 
will it is thought generally be found favorable to the poorer classes of 
community. 

So far as our observation has extended, the smallest number of schol- 
ars is found in districts, made up, chiefly of the more wealthy and ex- 
tensive land holders, 

Keeping these considerations in view, we do not see how the present 
mode of distributing the public money can be altered so as to give to 
every child wherever located a more equal opportunity of obtaining a 
good English education. If the amount of public money distributed 
to each district, should be made to depend upon the aggregate amount 
of actual attendance in school ; in proportion to the ae of schol- 
ars in each, it would probably have the effect to secure a more full and 
uniform attendance in many,and perhaps in all districts; still it is 
thought that this effect may be secured by some better method, and the 
expediency of this, is questionable, more especially, because in many 
districts, made up chiefly of the poorer classes of community, 
a part, and in some cases a large part of the time of numerous families, 
is absolutely needed to secure their support. 

If, therefore the amount of public money should be diminished in 
such districts, would not the practical effect be, to visit these same poor 
families with a most onerous tux ? - 

School houses.—Of the seven school houses in this society five have 
a respectable location; that of the other two is decidedly bad; placed 
as they are, upon the very margin, if not within, much traveled pub- 
lie highways. 

As to construction, size, and internal arran t; of two it may 
be said, they are very ; of tworespectable, and of the remaining 
three, that they are bad. All are well enough lighted while in most 
ventilation, temperature, arrangement of seats and desks for comfort 
and convenience are much neglected and very imperfect. 

The best houses, are those most recently erected; which fact the 
committee considers as the most conclusive evidence of the tendency of 
the public mind to improvement, and one which should encourage 
the friends of education every where in well directed and unremitting 
— for further advancement. 

“ The consequences of not having appropriate out buildi and 
play grounds for both sexes, on the morals, manners and health of the 
scholars,” cannot be calculated. 

In all cases where a direction is given to the morals and manners of 
the young unfavorable to their improvement, unless a kindly influence 
is timely interposed to arrest it, the decline is rapid, and like a gentle 
rivulet, which from some swollen reservoir of waters, stealthily makes 
its Way over its wonted boundaries, widens and deepens, and rushes 
onward, swollen intoa mighty torrent, until its aspect is fearful to look 
upon, and the philanthropist is called to weep over its ravages with 
tears of bitterness and regret. 

The Board feel deeply impressed with the conviction that the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the young, may be greatly facilitated and 
strengthened, by a due —_— to all arrangements connected with their 
education; and passing the family mansion, it is thought that in 
no connection, can more be combined, of happy and promising ten- 
dency, to that end, than with the school room. ; 

A detailed view of what is here desirable, and easily attainable 
cannot now be entered upon ; suffice it to say, that it should comprise 
every thing’ required for‘convenience, health and comfort; and that in 
all respects ju.should be rendered attractive and interesting by pictur- 

associations. _ 


esque, philosophic and moral 
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Attendance and Non attendance.—The whole number of children of 
proper school age in this society, is 450, as appears by the last census. 
‘The rewurns which have been received from the several districts, (not 
yet complete,) lead to the conclusion that, of the whole number, 398 
have been in regular attendance during the past school season. It 
should be remarked, however, that in this calculation, an evening 
school, taught two and three.evenings in each week, regularly attend- 
ded by nineteen pupils, is incladed. ~ 

How many have attended during the past year, for periods equal to 
6, 4, and 2 months, the committee cannot stale; returns from the dis- 
tricts not being suilicient tu enable it todoso. Nor can it be stated how 
many have atttended in no school, public or private. ‘The committee 
feel safe however in stating that they believe the number of the latter, 
to be smail. 1t is to be most deeply lamented that in this as in most, if 
not ali other school soeieties,there isa neglect of that regular and 
punctual attendance of children at school for a suitable period of time, 
without which the full benefits of our school system cannot be en- 
joyed. 

fosecure these, the committee are aware Of no means likely to 
prove more effective, than timely and judicious appeals to the under- 
standing of parents and pupils; by which they may be led more justly 
to appreciate the worth of education. 
hese should be, made in public lectures, in public journals, in fire 
side circles, in the school room, as we go out and as we come in, and 
by the way: and by every philanthropist and every patriot. 

The Board are not sware that any objections have been made to the 

introduction of a resister on the ground of expense or trouble. 


ceptions they have stood very fair. We cannot pass from this con. 
nexion however, without expressing a sense of deep regret, under 
the conviction, that this latter branch of education in common schools 
is almost universally too much neglected. 

The ages of the teachers have varied from eighteen to thirty 
years, females generally being the younger. Their education has 
generally been received in common and academic schools. 

Most of them heve had a year or two, others, several years previ- 
ous experience. The compensation of males, has been trom eighteen 
to twenty three dollars per month; thatof females, from one dollar 
twenty five, to one dollar seventy five cents per week, and board 
furnished in both cases. The Buard are unanimously of the opinion 
that when good teachers are obtained, they should be retained by the 
same district as long as practicabie, even though it should be done 
at some advance above the ordinary rate of compensation, 

Contidence and esteem established between parents and teacher, 
between the teacher aud his pupils, with those happy associations 
which uniformly exist in every well regulated school, are peculiarly 
favorable to mental and mural improvement, and should not be light. 
ly broken in upon. 

The Board think too, that in all districts where the number of 
scholars wili warrant it, there should be a division into two depart. 
ments, thus giving to each, advantages which in a school promiscu. 
ously arranged, neither could enjoy. This arrangement would hold 
in requisition properly qualified temale teachers. 








Authentic returns to the Legislature, and reports to the school so- 


cieties made annually, bring to public view more clearly the d:s.| 


tinctive features of our schvol system. Aided by these its excellen. 
cies and defects, may be better contemplated. Excellencies whether 
of the system or its improvement, may invite to reform and emula 
tion, the careless: defects being understood, may be removed. 
These returns and reports, cannot be properly made, without aceu. 
rate district registers. 


The advantages of such registers, as an aid in securing the atten. | 


dance of children at school, and exposing the neglect of pareuts 
and guardians in this particular, would we think be very much in- 
creased, if an abstract should be prepared and annually presented to 
the society, and published, giving aclear and concise comparative 
view of all the districts. 

Examination of teachers and supervision of schools—The Board 
are not aware of any defects in the law, as to the mode of ascertain. 
ing the qualifications of teachers, and of visiting the schools, except 
such as arise from the complication of asts combined in the system. 

These in some instances, undoubtedly involved the inexperienced 
in perplexity ; and may be taken advantage of by the captious and 
uncandid. itis thought theretore, that a compilation of these em- 
bodying their spirit, clearly ‘and concisely presented, would give 
greater efficiency to our school system generally. 

As to the administration under the school law, it is in many res- 
pects atill lamentably defective : yet much encouragement is derived 
from a confident belief, that great improvements have been made 
within the last few years, and that still greater are to be hoped for, 


under the salutary influence of that spirit of reform, which is now. 


abroad in the land. 

In ascertaining the qualifications of teachers, it is to be feared that 
committees too often act upon the principle, that if the school for 
which the candidate offers, is of low or ordinary standing in its at- 
tainments, then a-teacher of like characterestics, *‘ will answer for 
that school.” Most preposterous and mischevous reasoning. Such 
schools of all others need the best qualified and most efficient teach. 
ers, that they may be raised to equal:ty and respectabilty ; and if pos. 
sible, carried in advance of other schools. Such are the just claims 
of both parents and pupils, and if committees disregard them, they 
stand justly chargeable with the infliction of an injury upon the rising 
generation, which may never be repaired. 


County or senatorial district boards for the examination of teachers, 


and the general superintendance of the schools within their limits, 
might it is thought, if added to the present organization, be produc. 
tive of great benefit. 

The Board are not prepared to say, what proportion of the. time 

they might be usefully employed during each year, but they are 
strongly inclined to the opinion, that it might embrace a large portion 
of the winter school season, as well as a considerable portion of that 
of the summer. 
, Such compensation should be allowed to the members, 28 would 
induce competent and efficient men to engage in the service; and 
although it should be deducted from the ordinary income of the 
school fund, much, might ultimately be gained to the districts, by 
the expenditure of the remainder under their supervision. 

Teachers.—During the past year, there have been employed with- 
in this society, six male, and five female teachers, 

As regards their intellectual.graining, there has been found no 
very serious defect. ..In moral qualifications, with one or two ex- 


For the profession of teacher, whether entered upon permanently 
|or temporarily, the candidate requires nor should fail to obtain 
that special instruction and training in all the details of his vocation, 
| without which, his best efforts may prove fruitless. It is thought 
| therefore that without seminaries properly organized and endowed 
| for the training of teachere, that the high eminence of respectaility 
to which the profession is entitled, and which it should occupy, can 
rarely, if ever be attained. 

Studies.—The evil of neglecting the primary, by crowding child- 
ren forward in the more advanced studies, has not existed :n this so- 
| ciety. although the more advanced studies have been introduced in- 
| to some of our schools. The advanceient in these schoo's, is equal- 
ly superior in the pr.mary as in the higher branches; anv this has 
resulted from the employment for successive seasons, of more high- 
ly qualified and efficient teachers. 

There are one or two peculiarities in the methods of teaching, 
which have been suggested, by an experienced and high!y qualified 
teacher, and which have impressed us very favorably—we give it 
in his own words. “ The tirst is that of calling upon the members 
of a class in a promiscuous manner to recite their lessons, and re- 
quiring each, in all cases to stand while doing so. This isa very 
effectual way of determining whici pupils if any, are disposed to 
slight their lessons; and its tendency, also is, to secure a more in- 
dusirious and thorough study of them. 

“ The second is, that of allowing the members of the class who 
are listening, to correct the mistakes of the one that recites. 

This wili be attended with little noise, if the pupil raises his hand 
when he discovers a mistake, and answers only at the call of the 
teacher. It is found to have a very salutary effect upon those who 
correct, by fix.ng and keeping their attention ; and upon the correct- 
_ ed, by putting them upon their guard in future.” 

School apparatus——lIn this respect, we regret to say, we have 
found all of our schools very deficient. 

Slates have been but little used by the smaller children. But we 
think that particular care should be taken to encourage it in every 
school ; inasmuch as it tends to amuse and at the same time instructe. 
| « It is,” says an experienced teacher, “ the very best means I have 
| found of keeping the little scholars quiet, and from atiracting the at- 
| tention of the older.” 

Gradation of schools.—The increased number of arising 
out of the variety of ages and studies, cannot well be prevented 
in the smaller districts of this society. In some of the larger dis- 
| tricts however, this may be accomplished, and doubtless would be 
cone with great benefits, either by a classification of scho‘ars 
| and the employment in each of one male and one female teacher, or 
| by the institution of a union school of two or more districts. 

Private Schools.—Their influence on the common schools and the 
community generally, has been favorable, as it has been the resort of 
the numerous classes of young men who were candidates for teach- 
ing, where they have successfully advanced in, and reviewed their 
studies, and become qualified for greater efficiency. 

In saying this, we do not doubt, that all these, and far greater 
benefits would flow from a complete system of common'schools ; or 
even from our present system, if wisely and faithfully, administered 
and improved. 

Allen Harris, C. Munro, M. G. Wilbur, Wm. Dyer, N. Medbery, 
A. Cutler, J. C, Spalding, C. Hinckley, Committee. 
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WINDSOR FIRST S. S. 


Schoolhouses.—Our schoolhouses are most of them in good repair. 
A new and beautiful schoolhouse has been built of brick, in district 
No 6, during the year. For many years the inhabitants of No. 6 
have been divided on the subject of location. They had no school- 
house, and no school. ‘The children were being initiated into the 
bitterness of the controversy, and growing up in ignorance. But 
recently the stake has been set, and a schoolhouse erected. It 
has been carried forward with great energy and dispatch—finished 
on the most approved plan, with great neatness and taste. It was 
completely furnished with maps, charts, apparatus, clock, library 
for teachers, library for scholars, and indeed with every facility for 
the teacher and for the scholar. Competent judges have pronounced 
this schoolhouse, as it respects convenience, second to none in the 
State. Mr. Miller, of Middlefield society, was the first teacher 
that went into the new schoolhouse. He is a young gentleman of 
rare qualification and tact in the schoolroom. If he had great fa- 
cilities, he was deserving of them. No man could have dene better 
than Mr. M. S. D. Jewerr. 


EAST WINDSOR 3p. 


Parental or Public Interest-—Could parental or public apathy be 
superseded by a correct public sentiment, and that interest on the 
partof parents which the subject of schools demands and deserves, 
but little more would be required. In one district it is sometimes 
difficult to get voters enough to attend school meetings to do busi- 
ness; and in another a meeting was warned in August, and none 
except the committee and clerk attended. 

Schoolhouses.—Bad, all things considered. The location, size, 
internal arrangement for ventilation, temperature, seats and desks, 
are not what they should be. Three are s:tuated where four ways 
meet—all are without play grounds, except highway or neighbor’s 





fields ; all without wood-houses or sheds; two without privies, and 


one that has the public road between it and the schoolhouse—and | 
the building itself without a door or covering hardly sufficient to | 


screen the child from the gaze of the passing traveller; all are 
dependent upon their neighbors for water, & >. I will not attempt 


to describe the consequences of such neglect on the morals, man. | 


ners and health of children, or the vexations to which ateacher is 
subject by the frequent application of scholars to go out, for drink 


not be sufficiently long forthe accommodation of all the scholars, 

when we consider the exposed situation of the schoolhouses, and 

the distance of neighboring accommodations. Who has not wit- 

nessed the most disgusting scenes around a district schoolhouse ? 

Eighteen years experience in teaching has not so familiarized my | 
mind with such scenes as to enable me to witness them with indif- | 
ference. 

Examination of Teachers and Supervision of Schools.—No one 
thing would conduce more to the improvement of schools than the 
appointment of a county examiner. Many teachers are now per- | 
mitted to teach, who would not presume to offer themselves if they | 
expected to undergo a thorough examination. | 

Studies.—Children are generally deficient in the primary branch- 
es; and here the great obstacle presents itself, of parental apathy 
or opposition or dictation, or all three combined. Correct habits of 
observation, reflection and judgment, and a practical knowledge of | 
the great instruments of self-culture, are but little thought of. 

School District or Society Libraries—We have a small district | 
library of 52 volumes—musily from Harper’s Family Library—ac- | 
cessible to all in the district. Joun C. Ropertson. 


The returns from which the foregoing extracts are 
made, constitute less than one half the whole number re- 


ceived; but in order to bring this document within diated 


sonable limits, it is necessary to stop here. 

The following Reports are presented as examples of 
fidelity on the part of school visiters, and of the value of 
minute reports on the condition of the schools. This 
course has been pursued for four years in Farmington, 
and has placed the schools of that town far above any 
other in this section of the State. 

It was found necessary to omit portions of each report, 
but no alteration has been made in other respects. In 
one the names are printed in full, and in the other the 


a { 0 | winter, 66. 
and other purposes,—perhaps immediately afier recess, which can. | 





initials only, at the request of the writers. 
NO. XV. 


——- | 


FARMINGTON, 

To the School Society of the Town of Farmington : 

The Visiting Committee having finished their examina- 
tions of the Winter Schools, submit the following Report: 

The first duty discharged by the Committee, and one which 
in their view is an important one, was the examination of 
teachers. Sve of these had taught in the town before, and 
the Committee were well acquainted with their qualifications. 
Seven were new applicants. In most cases the examinations 
were thorough, and the candidates found well qualified. 

The Committee availed themselves of the opportunities af- 
forded whilst examining teachers, to give them such hints 
and suggestions as were deemed important in relation to the 
management of the schools, and as to the particular charac- 
ter of the schools in which they were severally to be employ- 
ed. In all cases notice was given to the teachers and repeat- 
ed to the schools at the first visit, that particular attention 
would be paid by the committee in their examinations, to 
spelling, reading, and the ground rules of arithmetic. 

As the Committee bad become familiar with the schools, 
by repeated visits, they did not deem it necessary that both 
should visit them at the opening, and in most cases, therefore, 
the first visit was made by only one of them. The second 
visit was in all cases made by both, when the notes made at 
the first visit were referred to for their mutual information, 
and an entire half day was devoted to each school. 

The first school visited was the Union School, in the Mid- 
dle District, Mr. A. W., teacher, on the 23d of October. 

Present, 21 boys, 7 girls—Total 28. Heard classes in 
Arithmetic, Olney’s History, Class Book of Nature, Robbins’ 
History. Also heard the whole school read and spell. The 
classes in Arithmetic were well grounded except the 2d class. 
Some indistinctness in pronunciation in reading, and some 
mistakes in spelling. Desks rather dusty. Girls noisy on 
entrance. New black-board wanted. Writing not begun. 

March 12. Visited this school second time. Present, 19 
girls, 14 boys—total 33. Whole number recorded during 
Mr. W. has been assisted part of the 
winter by Miss N. Room in good order, and _ scholars 
quiet and orderly in their demeanor. Heard whole school 
read in Bible—reading very correct, indicating good attention 
to rules, but not spirited. Spelling correct, but not sufficient- 
ly distinct. Heard classes as follows, viz.— 

Class of 4in Arithmetic as far as Reduction—well instruct- 


|ed but not animated, 


Class of 8 in ditto, as far as Division—thoroughly instruct- 
ed—want of animation. 

Class of 10 in ditto, through Decimals. 
thoroughly instructed, but not spirited. 

Class of 3 girls, tarough Compound Proportion—thorough- 
ly instructed ; recited well. 

Class of 7 boys, through Cube Root—recited well—spoke 
low. 

All the above classes were examined by Committee, on the 
black-board. 

Class of 8 girls and 5 boys in Comstock’s Philosophy— 
well instructed. 

Class of 4 girls and 1 boy, in Class Book of Nature—reci- 
ted tolerably—too low. 

Class of 11 girls and boys, in National Preceptor—read very 


Recited well— 


| correctly. 


Best writers, viz: Boys—H. Y., H. P., F. W. Girls— 
E. H., J. P., E. B., C. W. 

This school is not thought by some to have answered the 
public expectation. The Committee are of the opinion that 
in most respects all was accomplished that ought to have been 
expected. Much good certainly resulted from it, and quite 
enough to warrant its continuance. During most of the win- 
ter, the number attending was large, and composed principally 
of grown up children, many of whom were backward, and not 
much accustomed to restraint. The teacher was well qualified 
in respect to attainments. It is said that he failed in govern- 
ment. The Committee saw no defect in this respect on their 
last visit. He perhaps made the mistake, very common with 
young teachers, of giving the reins too much to the school in 
ihe outset. Where this is the case, it is always difficult, if 
not impossible, to regain the contro) during the remainder of 
the term. Children in such circumstances feel more aggriev- 
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ed, and are more likely to resist, under the exercise of mode- 
rate restraint, than would have been the case under much 
strictness in the beginning. When the committee were pres- 
ent the school appeared quiet, and the scholars certainly gave 
evidence of respectable improvement in all the branches pur- 
sued. ‘The two faults of which the Committee have to com- 
plain are too many classes, and want of spirit and animation 
in the ecitations. \t is impossible not to regard the large 
number of young persons who have attended this school with 
great interest. A considerable number of them will probably 
never receive any other advantages than are to be had in the 
ordinary district schools, and not a few of these gave indica- 
tions not only of ability, but also of a desire to profit by higher 
privileges. It ought not to have been expected that such an 
undertaking would have been crowned with entire success at 
the very first step. Were all our undertakings to be abandon- 
ed under such slight discouragements, or because the fruits 
were not immediately realized, we should make but little pro- 
gress in any thing. ; ; 
October 27. Visited the school of small children, in the 
Middle District, Miss C., teacher. Present 14 boys, 12 girls. 
Perfect order and neatness reigned in this school. Govern- 
ment quiet but effective. Every district would profit greatly, 
could they have a permanent teacher like Miss C. for their 
young children. ; . 
March 23d. Visited this school 2d time. Present, 19 boys 
and 13 girls—total 32. 
1st and 2d class in Testament—read correctly and with per- 
fect distinctness. 
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_ 2d class, 6. Read in Easy Reader, respectably, but not an- 
imated enough—speak tvo low. 

3d class, 3 boys, 3 girls, 6 years old. Read remarkably 
wellin Easy Lessons and Testament. Spelt well. 

4th class, 5 boys, 5 to 6 years old. Read well in Child’s 
Instructer, and spelt well. Answered easy questions in Ge- 
ography. 
5th class, 4 to 5 years old. 
and words of one syllable. 

Arithmetic— 1st Division to Interest—2d Division through 
Fractions—3d do. ground rules. Well instructed. Prompt. 

Class of 2 in Swift’s Philosophy. 

Do. of 3 in Comstock’s Philosophy. 

Class of 3 in Grammar. 

Do. of 13 in Geography. 

Do. of 6 in do. 

All recited respectably, and some very well. 

36 Writers—7 beginners, who exhibited good improvement. 
The books all alike, and perfectly neat; scarcely a blot or an 
erasure. Mr. H. has the art of making all his scholars write 
precisely as he does. Best writers—Girls: F. E. P., J. F.H. 
Boys: 8.8. P., A. H. G. 

J. F. H., E. M. G. and H.E.S., not absent from school 
once. General attendance best in town. Schoolhouse per- 
fectly neat—nothing out of place-—curtains to windows; clock, 
and, in short, every thing needful for convenience and com- 
fort. The children appear happy in school, and a good un- 
derstanding evidently exists between teacher and scholars. 

Mr. H. succeeds remarkably well with young children. Af- 


Introduction to Spelling Book, 





Ist class 7 to 9 years old. Read as wellas some first class- 
es in other districts 9 to 15 years old—answered questions 
readily in rules of reading, abbreviations, &c. Spelling ex- 
cellent. 

2d class, 6 boys, 3 girls. Popular Lessons, prose and Po- 
etry—read admirably. Spelling, prompt and correct. 

3d class,—7 little girls, 4 boys. Testament and Worces- 
ter’s Second Book. Read and spelled well. 

4th class, 2 boys, 1 girl. Reading in Spelling Book. 

5th class, 2 little boys. First Lessons. 

Seven boys have gone through Olney’s Manual thoroughly, 
and four through Brinsmade’s Geography. Constant improve- 
ment evident in this school. Every thing is as it should be. 
Good morals and the first principles of religion are constantly 
inculcated, as are also kind feeling and good manners. The 
impressions made on these children can never be erased, and 
the Middle District does well in constantly employing Miss 
C. for their young children. ae 

October 28th. Visited school in Plainville District, Mr. 
G., teacher, being his 2d winter in this school. Present, 18 
boys, 16 girls—total 34. 

This school has heen very backward, but was greatly im- 

roved by Mr. G. the last winter. The summer teacher not 

aving had much experience, and being rather timid as to gov- 
ernment, (though well qualified as to attainments) no im- 
provement was made. 


improvement will be made. 


tains anda clock. 
March Sth. Visited this school second time. 


ber present, 50. 


The Committee confidently expect 
that Mr. G. will revive the spirit of the school, and that great 
The schoolhouse has been re- 
paired, whitewashed, and furnished with new benches, cur-| 


Present, 18) rest indifferent. 
boys, 7 girls. Day unfavorable for attendance. Usual num-| tion ; five different kinds of Geography in use. 


| ter the scholars arrive at eleven or twelve years of age they do 
| not appear to make as rapid progress as in some other schools. 
|The only defect the Committee have to notice is a want of 
Spirit and animation in reading and other exercises. It would 
_ be unreasonable, however, toexpect perfection in any one teach- 
‘er. When the number of scholars is taken into view, (about 
50, summer and winter, of all ages) and when it is seen how 
much Mr. H. does accomplish, it would be injustice not to 
} award him great praise. The inhabitants of the district, too, 
| manifest a spirit much to their credit. If their population in- 
| creases they will soon be obliged to employ a female teacher 
| for the young children. Indeed they would now find it great- 
ly to the advantage of their older children to do so; as Mr. 
H. would then be able to give the older children the attention 
| which they need. Mr. H. is engaged in this school for the 5th 
| year. 
| East Farms. 


First visit, 12th Nov. 
Present, 16 boys, 10 girls. 

School noisy ; room not neat; noisy going out aid coming 
|in; teacher young and inexperienced ; 2 boys whispered bad- 
| ly ; two new places cut in benches. 
| Second Visit, 3d March--Present, 20. 
| 1st class—Read in Testament and National Preceptor, 
poorly. 

2d class—Read in Testament; not a child read a verse 
correctly.. Popular Lessons, poorly enough. 

3d class—Read in Testament and Spelling Book. No at- 
tention to distinctness. 

Two small children, beginners. 

Heard five classes in Arithmetic. 


Mr. L. C., teacher. 


One boy appeared well, 
Geography, nothing satisfactory in recita- 
Writing, 
| miserable ; but one regular writing-book in school; the rest 


The Committee were not disappointed in their anticipations | were of all sorts, and no direction seems to have been given to 


respecting this school. 


The improvement has been entirely | sch lars in writing, but each allowed to write or scribble as 


satisfactory. Government excellent. Children wide awake, | he or she thought best. What a contrast to Union District, 


but still and quiet. Mr. G. deserves much praise for his suc 


‘| where there were 36 writing-books, all alike, and all perfectly 


cessful efforts. The district has done wisely to secure his| neat, and giving evidence of care, attention and improvement. 


services for still another winter ; and they have also made! 
such arrangements for the summer as will prevent any falling! every direction, and some on the floor. 


The schoolhouse very dirty ; hats and coats hanging in 
The teacher appear- 


off. The people of this district seem aroused to the impor-| ed competent enough, but failed utterly in government and in 


tance of education, and they will not long be behind any dis-| system. 


trict, either in this town or any other. 
Union School, Mr. H. teacher—4th year. 


ter 48. ; 
Second visit, March 9th. 


The consequence is that the school this winter has 
been an entire failure. This result is greatly to be regretted, 


( First visit, No-|as the inhabitants have recently manifested good spirit in re- 
vember 10th. Present, 19 girls, 27 boys—total, 46--on regis-| lation to their school. 


For two seasons the teachers have 
been good, and their children were rapidly improving. It is 
to be hoped that the experience. of this winter will lead the 


Ist elass, 15 boys, 10 girls. Read in National Preceptor—| District Committee to more watchfulness in the selection of 


Read correctly, but not sufficiently animated. 
tony in reading Peetry. 


A little mono- | teachers hereafter. 


The teacher must possess the qualifica- 
tions required by law, or he cannot obtain a certificate ; but 
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however learaed he may be, if he possess not the power of 


School-room not very neat ; hats, &c. notin places. Teach- 


governing a school, and a good system in teaching, all will be | er bad never before kept school ; appeared well qualified and 
in vain. A poor school for one winter is almost two winters | anxious to do well. The Committee expect he will do as 


lost, as another season will ordinarily be necessary in order 
to bring the school up to its former position. 


North-East District—Mr. J. G. B., Teacher. First visit, 
14th November. Present, 12 boys 9 girls. 

Room not quite as neat as should be; needs a little plas- 
tering and white-washing ; children do not go out and come 
in as still as desirable ; government good ; teacher well quali- 
fied, and the committee expect much improvement. 

Second Visit, 19th Feb. Present, 13 boys, 10 girls. 

Ist class, 2 boys and 3 girls. Read in Testament, and Na- 
tional Preceptor, prose and poetry ; prose, well; poetry not so 
well—much improved, however, in spirit and tone. Spelt 
well. 

2d class, 3 girls, 4 boys. Read well in Testament and 
Worcester’s Third Book, and spelt well. 

3d class, 3 girls, 2 boys. Read well in Testament, and 
very prettily in Popular Lessons. Spelt well. 

4th class, 4 boys. Read very well for their years, in Tes- 
tament and Easy Lessons, and spelt well. 

5th class, 2 beginners. 

Great improvement has been made in reading, especially in 
distinctness and deliberation, and also in getting rid of tones 
to which some of the scholars were addicted. 

One class of 5, through Smith’s Arithmetic, very thorough 
and practical—examined on black-board. 

One class of 7 in Rudiments of Arithmetic, thorough. 

One class of 5 in Goodrich’s History, very thorough ; an- 
swered miscellaneous questions of committee very intelli- 
gently. 

One class of 4, Blake’s Philosophy, thorough. 

One class of 3in Grammar. 

Best writers—Girls: E. P., S.G., S.W. Boys: C. A.H., | 
M. G., C. G., and N. S. have not been absent once. 

This school has done well; every thing in order; school | 
still; attentive and obedient; go out and come in quietly. 

White Oak District—Miss C., Teacher. First visit, Nov. 
® 14th. Present, 12 boys, 6 girls. 

School still; room neat; teacher eflicient. School doing 
well. | 

Second Visit, 26th Feb. Present, 14 girls, 12 boys. | 

Ist class, 8 girls, 4 boys. Read in Testament and National | 
Preceptor, prose and poetry. Great improvement; read admi- | 
rably ; thorough teaching ; spelling, correct and thorough. 

2d class, 4 girls, 3boys. Mead in Testament and National | 
Preceptor, prose and poetry. Much improved. Books not 
quite suitable ; recommended Worcester’s Third Book. Spel- 
ling good. 

Jd class, IL boy, 1 girl. Testament, Easy Lessons, and 
Spelling. All very well. 

4th class, 2 boys, 1 girl. Testament. Beginners. Well in- 
structed. 

5ih class, 2. Worcester’s Primer. Answered many useful 
questions, 

The reading remarkably correct inevery respect. Spelling 
distinct and correct. 

A class of 4 in grammar; parsed pretty well. Class of 8 
in Grammar, parsed very well. Class of 4 in Robbins’ An- 
cient History, recited well. Class of 3 in Comstock’s Philos- 
ophy, recited well. Class of 7 in Olney’s Geography, nearly 








well as possible, in a cold, inconvenient, smoky school-house, 
with no uniformity in books. Children interested in their 
studies ; little ones furnished with slates. 

Second Visit, 4th March.. Present, 14 boys, 15 girls. 

Ist class, 8 boys, 3 girls. Read in National Preceptor, 
prose and poetry, singly and together; read admirably ; tho- 
rough instruction; prompt, mutual correction; excellent em- 
phasis ; spelling correct; every letter and syllable sounded ; 
Geography very thorough and practical, through the book— 
examined by committee. Arithmetic, very thorough. An- 
swered miscellaneous questions, by committee, promptly and 
correctly. Four scholars in Grammar, beginning to parse. 

2d class, 5 boys, 2 girls. Read well in Testament, and 
spelled well; 2 boys in Peter Parley’s Geography—well. 

3d class, 1 boy, 2 girls. Child's Guide; read and spelled 
well for their years; answered various useful questions. 

4th class, 4 girls, 4 and 5 years old. Read in Worcester’s 
Primer. 

Writing, good. Best writers—Boys: A. H. Girls: J. P., 
J.C. Great improvement in writing as any in town, T. R. 

This school has done well. Teaching, thorough and satis- 
factory. Schoolhouse clean, and ornamented with ever- 
greens. Hats and coats in places; go out and come in quiet- 
ly. This school is astriking instance of the fact that know- 
ledge may be acquired under great difficulties. The school- 
house is cold, inconvenient, and smoky ; desks and benches 
as inconvenient as possible and very rickety. No porch or 
entry ; no conveniences for hanging coats or hats, except by 
climbing on the desks; a great variety of books. The chil- 
dren fortunately are well managed at home, and the parents 
generally provide good teachers. If in addition to these ad- 
vantages, the children were furnished with such facilities and 
conveniences as are enjoyed by some others, the school would 
be second to none in town. 

West District—Mr. G., Teacher, Miss P., Assistant. First 
Visit, 24th Nov. 

Teacher very capable and efficient. Has taught in this dis- 
trict before. School room greatly improved by introducing 
new desks, similar to those of Union and White Oak districts. 
Trees plantéd around the house. Some want of neatness on 
floors, perhaps in consequence of very muddy weather. Clothes 
in places. 

Miss P.’s department is in a building in the vicinity, and 
embraces all the small children. 

Second Visit, March 16. Present, 11 boys, 17 girls. 

ist class, 10 girls, 6 boys. Read admirably ; mutual cor- 
rectors; spelling, correct and perfectly distinct. 

Class in Arithmetic to Compound Proportion, examined on 
black-board and performed readily. 

Class of 5 in Algebra, examined by teacher and by commit- 
tee, on black-board, and appeared admirably. 

Class of 5 in Robbins’ Outlines of History—recited well. 

Class of 8 in Grammar; mostly parsed well. 

Class of 7 in do. as far as defective Verbs; recited well for 
their years. 

Class of 8 in Watts on the Mind, through the book. 

Class of 8 in Blair’s Rhetoric, thoroughly taught. 

Class of 6 in Comstock’s Philosophy. 

Class of 3 in Geography. 

2d class, 5. Read in Testament, and Worcester’s Third 





through, recited well. Class of 14 in Arithmetic; 2 through ; 
others to Reduction and Interest. Wellinstructed. Six dif- 
ferent books. 

Best Writers—Girls: L. P. H., A. F. Boys: J.P. Wri- 
ting Books neat. Good teaching. 

Improvenrent very gratifying in this school. Teacher 
prompt, active and faithful; no ditliculty in government, al- 
thouzh there were several large boys in the school. School- 
room improved, as suggested by Committee last year. Room 
neat; every thing in its place. Ornamented with evergreens. 
Furnished with a clock. The inhabitants of this district have 
a laudable and judicious zeal in the cause of education, and it 
is a pleasure to visit their school. 


Sco/t’s Swamp.—First visit 18th of November. Mr. G. H. R., 
Teacher. Present, 10 girls, 9 boys. 


Book ; much improved; Spelling good. 
Writing well taught; books in good order. Best writers— 
|Girls: S. A. W., E. Y.,D. W. Boys: C. B., O. W. 
| ‘This school is creditable to parents, teacher and children, 
and affords great satisfaction to the Comwittee. ‘The instruc- 
tion in all the rudiments is thorough and faithful, and there 
was nothing superficial in the higher branches. The Com- 
mittee asked questions freely themselves, and were entirely 
satisfied. The first class must be pronounced decidedly the 
best in town; indeed it takes the lead considerably of any 
other class. A few boysin this school are yet quite backward. 
| Room perfectly neat; every thing in its place; leave the 
| room and return quietly ; still and attentive. Teacher him- 
self greatly improved, and determined to improve still further. 
The plan of separating the small children a most excellent 
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one, and committee earnestly wish that the saine spirit and 
zeai in the cause of education would prevail in at least four 
other districts in town, all of them considerably larger, and 
much more wealthy than this. 

South District—Miss G. teacher. Present 14 boys, 10 girls. 

Second Visit, March 26th. Preseit 18 buys, 14 g.rls. 

This school exhibits admirable improvement. The older children 
of the district being mostly in the Union schoul, the teacher has been 
enabled to give the young children the attention they greatly needed, 
and the committee think they nave never profited so much by a sea. 
gon’s instruction, since their acquaimtance with the school, as the past 
winter. Schoolhouse neat; chiJdren in good order; government 
perfect. 

Waierville—Miss W. teacher. First visit, Dec, 4. Present 13 
girls, 4 boys. 
Second Visit, Murch 1\th. 

An interesting and excellent school; great improvement made 
during the winter; teacher well qualified, faithiul and efficient ; 
government excellent; one of the best schools in town; room 
adorned with evergreens; stove duor and hearth need repairing. 


North School—Mr. J. C. H. teacher. First visit, 18th December. | 


Present 20 girls, 26 boys. 

This school has commenced well; it has a poor reputation, and is 
undoubtedly a backward school, but it is hoped that under the good 
government and thorough teaching of Mr. H. good improvement will 
be exhibited. 


Second Visit,25th March. Present 17 girls, 22 boys. 


r . . | 
The teacher has done all that could have been expected this win- | ; e : 
e te | Most entire uniformity, not only in reading books, arithmetic and 


ter; the school was large, a great many of the children were back. 
ward, and have been badly governed. Mr. H. succeeded in bringing 
the school into good order, and if good instruction and government 
could be continued, this schvol will not long have the reputation of 
being one of the poorest and most ungovernable in town. The inte. 
rior of the schoolhouse is not at all to the credit of one of the largest 
and richest districts in town. 

The question of a general meeting of the schools having been 
discussed in the Board of Visiters, it was decided that the Visiting 


Committee might invite such a meeting the latter part of February | 
or early part of March, leaving it optional with the schools to attend | 


or not. Accordingly, they designated the 2d day of March, and 


gave suitable notice to all the schools. The first class only, in each 
school, was to be called onto read and spell. The meeting took | 
place at the time appointed; seven schools only out of twelve were 


represented. 

The meeting was addressed in an interesting and instructive man. 
ner, by the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, who manifested his interest | 
in the improvement of youth, by gratuitously riding 18 miles over bad | 
roads, to address children, all of whom were strangers to him. 

On the whole, the committee certainly express their own opinion, | 
and they think they do that of most of those present, when they say | 
that the result of the meeting was satisfactory, and that good en. | 
couragement was affurded for the continuance of such meetings. It | 
seems to be avery unobjectionable mode of stimulating and en. | 
couraging both scholar and teacher. ‘There is nothing that our 
schools more need than public attention. Scholars and teachers 
need to feel that they occupy an important positivn in the public eye 
and heart. 

Four years having now elapsed since the present system of visi- 
tation and reports has been in operation in this town,it may not be im 
proper to examine briefly into the results. Inthe remarks that the | 
committee submit, they have no reference to themselves, or to any 
particular effects produced by themselves. Similar results would | 
have followed the visitations of any others who pursued the same | 
system, and the same will also fullow in any vther p.ace where it 
may be adopted. 

It was feared by some judicious p*rsons, that a public report in 
relation to teachers, would have the effect to increase the difficulty 
ot obtaining good ones. ‘This has not been the case. The effect 
has been to repel pvor teachers, and to attract good ones. A more 
intelligent and faithful body of teachers than have been employed 
in this town the past winter, we can hardly expect io obtain. In. 
deed in this respectthere has been a decided improvement. The 
committee have endeavored to be entirely just to the teachers. 
They have aimed to treat them with the respect due to their res. 
ponsible and important office, and whilst they have been faithful in 
pointing out defects, they have endeavored to exalt them in the eyes 
of the scholars, and of the community. ‘They have reason to think 
that the teachers generally have considered them their triends, and 
have given them their confi‘ence. 

Permanency of teachers.—*ix of the teachers emp!oyed here the 
past season, had taught here betore. Three others were inhabit 
ants of the town, of good qualifications, aud who were well acquaint 
ed with the system pursued here. ‘I'he remaining five, were trom 
adjoining towns, Eignt of the teachers already engaged for sum. 








| mer schools, have taught here before, and several are already en. 
| gaged for next winter. Thusit will be seen that some progress 
as been made in this important particular. There is yet, however, 
| much indifference on this subject, and changes are often made with. 
| out sufficient cause. Few teachers, if they are faithful, can avoid 
giving offence in some way to some one of his numerous employ- 
{ers. And not unfrequenily the improvement of the whole district 
|is retarded, to satisfy the wounded feelings of some one, whose 
child has possibly been unjustly, or more probably justly punished. 
Sometimes too, the teacher, though unexceptionab!e in other res- 
| pects, haga peculiarity that is not agreeab!e to sume one, or has a 
trifling defect which some one will not charitably overlook, or cover 
up, and it is conversed about and magn.fied, until the usefulness of 
the teacher is destroyed. It seems in many cases to be overlouked 
that teachers are in trying situations, and that they are entitled to 
the forbearance, the lenity and the support of parents, in order to in- 
sure their use ulness. Many a parent inflicts an irreparable injury 
upon his child, by listening too readily to its coimplaints of the teach- 
ers,and by speaking in the presence of children in such a manner 
as to destroy their respect and confidence for their teacher. 

Books.—¥our years ago, there was no school in town, in which 
there was not a most perplexing and injurious variety of books. 
Constant efforts have Leen made to introduce uniformity. New va- 
rieties are prohibited except by consent of the committee. The 
law authorizing distr.ct committees to supply books when parents 
neglect, or are unable to do so, isa great improvement. In some 
schools however, the variety is yet very great, tending much to pro- 


|duce confusion and divide the attention of the teaclter. Scott’s 


Samp has at present the greatest variety. Union district has al- 


geographies, but also in writing books, 

Condition of schoolhouses.—The schoolhouses are mostly now in 
good order, except North and Scott's Swamp. Some improvements 
have becn made at the suggestion of the committee—some from an 
increased interest in the districte, and some from necessity. That 
they are in much better condition than they were four years ago, is 
certain, ‘I'he black board is in all the schools. 3 or4 have clocks. 


| Improved desks and seats are adopted. Conveniences are provid. 


ed torcoats and hats, and there isa general improvement in neat- 
ness and order. 

Interest in schools.—The importance of the common school is 
yetbyno means properly estimated. A few individuals scattered 
throughout the town, view the institution in its proper light, and 
there is reason to think, from what has already been stated, %s well 
as from other indications, that the number of such, and the degree 
of interest is increasing. The great mass however, seem to care 
but little that any alteration or improvement should be made, unless 
it can be effected without expenses. 

The only way to get a respectable number of the inhabitants of 
a district together, is to warna meeting for the purpose of eflecting 
an inprovement, and they will pretty certainly come predetermined 
to reject it, The true interest of all classes, is to provide comfort. 
abie, pleasant schoolhouses, to furnish them with suitable conven- 
iences—to procure a sufficient number of good teachers at whatever 
price—to retuin a good teacher as long as possible—to have the 
schools kept at least ten months in a year—to see to it that the 
children attend school as punctual, and as stea‘lily as possible—and 
then it should be evident, that the school stands second only to the 
church amongst our valuable institutions, and teachers and child- 


| ren should be made to feel that the eye of the community is upon 


them. 

Uniformity in the mode of instruction, §c.—The committee have 
endeavored, and they think with some success, to introduce uni- 
turmity in modes of instruction, and in the course ot exercises in 
the schools. Mutual correction whilst reading is now practised in 
almost all the schools, securing thus the atiention of the class, and 
yiv.ng increased animation. Questioning aclass efter reading, is 
now also generally practised with manifest advantage. Much pains 
lias been bestowed too, upun pronunciauen. It was remarked at 
the exinb.tion, by a highly intelligent gentleman, that the prowuneia- 
tion in all he classes was remarkably correct, and also that ‘Hey 
were unusually free from the tones and drawling that forimerly was 
quite commun. ‘The manners of the children, too, and their ap- 
pearance as respects neatness, have had a due share of attention. 

There is one subject to which the committee will again ailucde 
before closing, viz. a high or union school. The advantages that 
would result trom such a school, would, in the op.nion of the com. 
mittee, be very great—far, very far outweighing the small additional 
expense it would occasion. Many arguments have on former occa- 
sions been presented on ths subject—and there is not time now to 
repeat them, In visiting the different schools, the comm:ttee often 
meet with prom.sing youth, who seem to have protited as far 
as poss'ble by the advantages already afforded i). the district schools, 
and whu must either be sent out of town, at a great expense, to ob. 
tain further advantages, or, if the.r friends are unable to send them 
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abroad, their advantages of education must cease, Or they must 
pursue their studies, if at all, under great difficulties. 
the three centre districts, and a small general tax on the town, so 
as to enable children from the out districts, to partcipate, would af- 
ford all the advantages of the best academies, at a cost not worth 


naming in such a town as this, where common schooling now costs | 


almost nothing. 


A few individuals who have no children to send to sucha school, 


might it is true, have to pay something without any direct advantage. | 


In a matter of so much importance however, such calculations 


should yield to the higher considerations of the public good, and of 


christian’ duty. 


In conclusion, the committee are happy to say, that their visits 


this year have been made very pleasant, by the respectful and cheer- 
ful reception they have met with from teachers, who have ufforded 
every tacility in the examinations, and have uniformly received ad- 
vice and suggestions in a good spirit, aiid also by the correct, res- 
pecttul and cheerful deportment of the children. 


of school visiters, if faithfully performed, not’unfrequently subjects 
them to inconvenience, and involves no little self-dentul. The duty 


however, will always be more cheerfully performed, and will re- | 


sult in more good, if district committees, parents, teachers and 
children all unite, a3 it is in their power to do, to give interest to 
the visitations. 
Joun T. Norton, 
Simeon Hanrt, 


WEST HARTFORD. 


The committee appointed to examine school teachers and visit the 
schools in the society respectfully submit the following Report: 


The first school visited was Miss Harriet Goedman’s, in the wEsT 
pistrict, Nov. 24th, ten days after its commencement. Of the 
twenty-eight scholars at that ume connected with the school, twenty- 
five were present. The school was divided into four classes ; and 
our examination commenced with the 4th class, composed of three 
little girls five and six years of age, and one little boy five years of 
age ; two of the girls read tolerably fluent in the Child’s Primer ; the 
boy and the other girl with difficulty spelling aloud all the words, 
with the aid of the teacher. When not otherwise employed they 
amuse thefmselves drawing on slates, 

3d Class, four boys and three girls six to eight years of age. 
The girls read in Levitt’s Easy Lessons iolerably weil for those of 
their age; the boys mispronounced many words; the class speiled 
monosylables well. 

2d Class, six boys five of them nine and ten years of age, and 
one fourteen, read in the Intelligent Reader; tour of them tolerably 
well for those of their age. Spelled munosylabies well. 

lst Class, four girls and four buys from nine to filteen years of 
age. 
and low, but netwithstanding with much propriety ; the boys with 
one exception hesitating. ‘lhe class spelied weil ; they also wrote 
words on the blackboard selected from their spelling lesson by their 
teacher—an exercise which the visiters deemed very useful. 

There were eight scholars studying Smith’s Arithmetic; seven 
schulars seven aud eight years ot age recited their regular lesson 
in the Federal Calculator tulerably well ; seven others recited their 
usual lesson in Colburn’s Arithmetic well. There were tour study. 
ing Smith’s Geography ; they recited definitions well. ‘Two 
boys had studied ut before as tar as Europe, but on examination they 
appeared to retain very little of their previous knowledge. ‘There 
were atew studying Grammar, sume of whom ‘had studied it betore, 
but obviously had very litie knowledge of it. 

The dry and pleasant locat:on of this schoolhouse would be very 
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much improved by a few shade trees; it has recently undergone a! 


thorough repair, and lis general appearance is now very neat and 
picasant. 
convenient, have been niuve new, an 


ments aud bouks were in their proper places. ‘The Necessary move- 
ments of the scholars were very auiforin and still ; tke commitiee ob 
served no whispering or any other impropricty of conduct while they 
were present. ‘The teacher seems to have a very happy tact i the 
management of her schvol, and we think its prospects quite flatter. 
ing. 

Second visitation, March 8th, twenty-seven scholars present. 
Joho Braman, turee years of age, who commenced with the alpha. 
bet, read simple sentences, miscalling some of the letters. A little 
girl iormesy of the fourth class read wih difficulty in a Popula; 
spelling Goow, spelling all the words and mispronouncing maay ot 
them ; ‘he wlitie buy has improved inuch more rapidly. Annette Bel- 
den and M ary Barnes, whom, when we visited beture, we noticed as 
reading fluently in the child’s primer, read in the Testament, hesita- 
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‘They have con. | 
sidered this as affording evidence of increased interest, and of 
growing confidence in the system that has been pursued. The duty | 


Read in common school history; the girls fluently, rather fast | 


‘Phe seats aud desks, which were formerly high and in- | 
‘ of the height of chair and | 
table. ‘The new fluor was cleanly swept und the scholars’ outer gar. | 





ting to pronounce but very few words; three scholars of the fourth 
class spelled words of two or three sylables very well, and recited a 
number of little poems very prettily. Annette Belden best reader 
of the class. 

3d Class. This class has made very decided improvement in 
reading during the past winter. The little girls now read very pret- 
tily in the Easy Lessons, sometimes varying their voices to express 
the sentiment; the lads also read well. Recited in Emerson's Arith. 
metic tolerably well. ‘l hey also recited a number of tables and po- 
ems very prettily. The littie buys recited Peter Pariey’s Geography 
very accurately. Iiliza Brace best reader. 

The 2d Class have not improved as much as the two lower class- 
es; three read tolerably well, the other three with much hesitation ; 
spelied very well. Jolin Francis best reader, 

The Ist. Class, have made very great improvement in reading, 
many of them now read extremely well. Frances E. Morten and 
George A. Brace best readers. 

The best writers in this school are George A. Brace and Jane E. 
Griswold. Nine scholars in Smith’s Geography have been as far 
as the 191st page, and we found on examination they retained a 
very thorough knowledge of what they had committed ; four of the 
| oldest scholars in the first class have been as far as Interest in 
Smith’s arithmetic ; recite tolerably well, but on examination show- 
ed some want of a practical knowledge of it. A class in Colburn’s 
Arithmetic answered with surprising promptness and accuracy some 
ot the most difficult questions in the eighth section ; three scholars 
of the first class parsed toierably well, a few simple sentences se. 
lected by your committee. In this school there were four ‘hat pass. 
ed the winter without misspelling a single word, viz. Julia Steele, 
Jane E. Griswold, Elizabeth R. Gates and George D. Gates Jr. 
George A. Brace, Sophia Gates and Frances E. Morton have mis- 
spelled but one, and Jun Griswold but two, 

‘The committee can but express their surprise that they were un- 
able to observe the least impropriety of behavior during the four 
| hours they were engaged in the examination ; they think the scholars 
| have been very diligent, and the teachers very faithful and success. 
| ful, tully equalling the flattering anticipations they indulged at their 
| former visit. 
| in the afternoon of the twenty-fourth of November visited centre 
| scHooL, Mr. Henry Coiton teacher. Schoo! commenced Nov. 14th. 
| Number of scholars 42, number present 36. Commenced examina- 

tion by hearing four little boys four years of age read in the alpha. 
bet. Cornelia Francis of the sume age read a few siinp!e sentences 
| with uncommon readiness for one of her age. Besides these the 
school is divided into three classes. 

The third, composed of three boys and three girls from six tonine 
| years of age, readin Easy Lessons, the girls fluently the boys not 
jus well. Spelled well. 
| 2d Class, eight boys and two girls from eight to twelve years of 
| age, read in the Intelligent Reader with great variety, four boys hesi- 
| tating, two tou fast, two drawling, one girl fluently but low and fast, 

the other indistinct. 

Ist Cicss, six boys and six girls from twelve to fifteen years of 
age ; four of the boys read very carelessly, two of them read tolera- 
biy well, and might read extremely well. Two of the girls read 
indiflerently, three very well, one tolerably well. Among the boys 
there was much laughing and playing while reading ; spelled well, 

Ia this school there were none studying Geography ; nine swdy 
Smith’s Grammar and parsed one or two very simple sentences well. 
The first class all study ~muith’s Arithmetic; some of them had be- 
fore been as tar as laterest, but a slight examination evinced that 
they retained very little knowledyve ot it. 

‘The location of the house ts pleasant, but its external appearance 
might be very much improved by setiing out atew shade trees and 
surrounding it with a neat fence. ‘The commitiee were struck on 
first entering the room with its slovenly appearance and disorderly 
state of the schvol, 

‘The liierary qualifications of the teacher are uncommonly good ; 
but we think, considering the character of some of the schvlars, he 
| has not yet exhibited sufficient energy and cecision in the disci- 

pline ot his school. 

Second visiiation, March Ist. Of those who commenced in the 
alphabet, only Join Brace and Porter Whilton were present. They 
|nuw read easy monusyilabies with difficulty, but spelled them well. 
Two other little boys read simple sentences by spelling the words 

they also spelled well. 

The 3d Class, read the sixty third chapter in Easy Lessons, and 
with one exception very hesitating ; very litte improvement. Lester 
>’ hilton, best reader, spelled very well. 

James Deming is the best reader in the second’class ; one of the 
other lads read fluently but low, the other buys hesitating ; one of the 
iris ulso read fluently but low, (ve viher hesitating ; spelling good, 

Tie Ist Class, read slow and with much propriety ; Albert Brace 
is the best reader of the boys, and Charlotte Brace of the girls, who 
read weal, yet nutnear as well as ihe young Jadies ot the north west 
district whom we heard the previous turcnvon, who read both loud 
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and distinct. The boys of this class have made very great im-| 
provement in reading ; in spelling they did not miss. 

The class in Peter Parley’s geography was composed of four boys 
and one girl who answered ail the questions that came to her, the 
lads answered about ‘three fourths ; four scholars recited in Federal 
Calculator, well. Two of the scholars of the first class have 
been as far as Interest, and the others almost as far. They calcula- 
ted on their slates such practical questions.as were proposed to them 
by your committee and their teacher, with great promptness and ac. | 
curacy, thus exhibiting that by their diligence and the uncommon | 
skill and tact of their teacher, they had acquired a very thorough 
and valuable knowledge of all the rules they have hitherto studied. 
Albert Brace best writer of the boys, Clarissa Keney of the girls. 
Those in this school who commenced writing this winter have made 
uncomonly great improvement. 

The neatness and order of the room and its appendages, as well 
as the becoming behavior of the scholars presented to your com- 
mitteee a striking and pleasing contrast to that we were painfully | 
obliged to notice at our previous visit. 

The third school visited was the one on Prospect Hill, December | 
2d. Mr. Sumuel M. Peck teacher. School composed of twenty- 
three scholars, twenty-one present. 

Our examination commenced with the first class, composed of 
five boys and five girls, from nine to sixteen years of age ; two of | 
the girls read low and with too little animation, otherwise well; | 
three with hesitation ; one of the boys read low and fast, the others 
tolerably well, though there is much room for improvement. Spelled | 
monosy llubles inditferently. 

2d Class, five boys and two girls from six to twelve years of age. | 
One of the girls read fluently, the remaincer of the class with hesi- | 
tation. Their spelling was better than that of the Jast class. 

3d Class. Two little boys five and six years of age read simple 
sentences in the spelling book, with difficulty sp: lling the words. 
Foster Allen and Sarah 6 Wheeler read in the alphabet. 

The class in Smith’s Geography recited their usual lesson rather 
poorly. Some of them had studied it some before this winter, but 
they had retained very little of what they had previously committed. | 
Three scholars had just commenced Peter Parley’s Geography, six | 
were studying Arithmetic, some of them had studied it considerable, 
but like most others in so hasty a manner as to derive very little prac. 
tical benefit frum it. Four other boys were studying Mental Arith 
metic. Some of the scholars study Smith’s Grammar, a few of 
them had studied it befure, but they obviously did not understand 
the principles of Grammar. 

The hill on the summit of which this schoolhouse is erected, com- 
mands a beautiful prospect. ‘The house has undergone consider. 
able repair, and the seats and desks have been much improved. 
The general appearance of the schvol was gratifying, and most of 
the scholars conducted with propriety. We think its commence- 
ment auspicious, and presume there willbe great improvement. The 
teacher is inexperienced, but exhibited an ambition which we think 
ensures success. 

Second visitation, March 24th. Of the thirty-one scholars who 
have attended this school, only fifteen were present, and the Regis. 
ter shows that their attendance has been rather irregular during the 
winter. Jaines Dart, the only remaining scholar of the third class, 
read with considerable fluency ; spelled rather difficult words of two 
syllables without missing. 

The second class is composed of four boys and seven girls, (three 
having been transferred from the first into the second,) of whom | 
Elizabeth Alden is the best reader ; and all the others have made | 
some improveuient. 

Ist Class. Abby H. Teft the only young lady of this class present, | 
read tolerably well. Thomas Gorman best reader of the boys. | 
Spelling not very good. ‘The two scholars composing the first class | 
in Smith’s Arithmetic have been through fractions, and recited toler- 
abiy well. The second class in Smith’s Arithmetic composed of 
four girls and one boy ten and eleven yearsof age exhibited a very 
th rough knowledge of the principles of Arithmetic as far as Di- | 
vison, which they illustrated by setting down any number as high | 
as a Triliion with the utmost facility and calculating both mentally 
and on their slates with great promptness and accuracy many little 
problems proposed to them by your committee. One scholar reci- 
ted in Smith’s Geugraphy tolerably well. Two scholars recited in 
Peter Parley’s Geography very well, Abby H. Teft and Benjamin 
Dart best writers. We think the teacher has been very faithful, and 
for aught we know very succegsful. Butthe parents of the child. | 
ren have unintentionally done him some injustice by removing many | 
of his best scholars from his school previous to our examination. | 

Dec. 2d, visited the school in sovurH MIDDLE DIsTRICT a few 
days aiter its commencement, Miss Marcia M. Flagg,teacher ; num- | 
ber of scholars fifteen, fourteen present; the school is divided into 
three classes. Our examination commenced with the first class, of 
whom only Helen Sedgwick, aged eleven years, was present ; she , 
read very well in Common School history. \ 








2d Class, four girls and five boys from seven toten years of age 
read in Intelligent Reader, with one or two exceptions extremely 
well for those of theirage. Spelled very well. 

3d Class, one girl and three boys; they read in Easy Lessons, 
spelling only a few of the most difficult words. Spelled difficuit 
monvsyllables not very well. Four little scholars, six and seven 
years of age, answered a few simple questions in mental arithmetic 
very readily. Helen Sedgwick studies Smith’s Arithmetic, and has 
studied some before. 

2d Class, all study Colburn’s Arithmetic, two having studied it be- 
forehand. 1st and 2d classes study Smith’s Geography ; none of them 
now have much knowledge of it, and they recited their regular les. 
son imperfectly. On entering the room, though our call was un- 
expected, we noticed it was cleanly swept, and the scholars’ outer 
garments neatly laid aside. The school was very:still, although 
the scholars were obliged to sit on old fashioned benches of unsuit. 
able and inconvenient height. 

Second Visitation, March 8th, sixteen scholars present, three 
young ladies having united with the school since we visitedit. 3d 
Class have improved considerably in reading, though not as much 
as those of the same age in the west schvol. Spelled tolerably 
well, recited a number of tables and religious and moral poems very 
prettily. John M. G. Brace best reader. John Millard recited in 
Swilt’s Philosophy tolerably well. Though the reading of the 
second class was very good for those of their age, at our last visit, 
yet they have made great improvement. Spelling good. John 
Sedgwick best reader. 

Helen Sedgwick is the best reader of the young ladies of the first 
class ; the other young ladies and William Hous», the only lad be- 
longing to the class, read very well. hree young ladies passed a 
respectable exam nation in Grammar. Writing not much attended 
to. Catherine Mix best writer of the girls, and William House the 
only writer of the boys. Two little boys, seven years of age, re- 
cited as tar as the 3Uth page in Smith’s Geography very well. All the 
first aud second classes passed a very good examination in Geogra. 
phy. Ali the school without exception recited the Multiplication 
table. All the second class have advanced as far as the sixth sec. 
tion in Colburn’s Arithmetic, and answered some of the easier ques- 
tions in the fitth section with little hesitation. All the first class 
have studied Smith’s Arithmetic ; two of them have been through 
Interest, and three of themthrough Reduction. Their examination 
showed they had a very practical knowledge of it. In this schoo} 
Electa Millard i.as not misspelled a word during the winter, and John 
Sedgwick but one. 

The filth school visited was the East, taught by Mr. Sylvanus F. 
Cone ; twenty-eight scholars present. 

_Ist Clase, seven girls and three boys from elevento sixteen years 
of age. The girlsread with great fluency, and had they read a little 
louder, with much propriety ; the same remark is with one excep- 
tion applicable to the boys. Spelled well. 

2d Class, seven buys and two girls from eight to fourteen years 
of age. One of the girls read without hesitation, but drawling, the 
others low and hesitating; the boys all read hesitating, and most of 
them drawling, James Roberts, amember of this class, aged twelve 
years, had previously attended school only two months, he was able 
to read by spelling many of the words. Class spelled well. 

3d Clags, three girls and two boys six and seven years of age ; 
the girls read in Easy Lessons very readily, though somewhat draw- 
ling ; boys hesitating and drawling. 

4th Class, four scholars four years of age; two of them spel. 
led out simple sentences with difficulty. All read words of two 
syllables withdifficulty. There were nine scholars studying Smith’s 
Geography ; they had before been about half through, but they re- 
tained very little of the knowledge they had formerly acquired. 
Ten were studying Smiti’s Arithmetic ; with two exceptions they 
had studied it very little before. The second class all study the 
Federal! Calculator, six having studied it before; three of the girls 
study grammar; they had studied it some before, but now retain 
very httle knowledge of it. 

This small school room never having been intended for so large 
a school, was so excessively crowded as to render the air unfit for 
respiration ; and your committee would express the fear that the 
health of the teacher and scholars must inevitably suffer. Room 
clean, clothes and books in place, new desks and benches of appro- 
priate height; school very still and studious, every thing very syste- 
matic, teachers very energetic and efficient. 

Second visitation, March 17th. Number of scholars, thirty-six, 
number present twenty-nine. Five attended that were not members, 
because it was much more convenient for them to attend here than 
in the Prospect Hill district, where the Legislature had placed them. 
The attendance of all the scholars, (excepting those prevented by 
ill health,) has been very punctual. The four youngest scholars 
can read with much more fluency than when the school was visited 
before. Recited abbreviations, table of time, and a few questions 
in geography very accurately. Ellen Arnold is the best reader in 
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the third class. One of the boys of this class, had also improved 
very much. Recited in Swift's Philosophy tolerably well. 

The 2d Class have improved considerably in reading, though 
the beys still hesitate some. James Roberts, whom we noticed par- 
ticularly in our first visit, has improved very mach. Frances Gilbert 
best reader. Recitation in Federal Calculator very good. 

Ist Ciass, Caroline Harrison and Milo Gilbert best readers. 
The young ladies of this school still continue to read much too low. 
Spelling in all the classes very good. Mary Arnold and Lucia A. 
Seymour have not misspelled a word during the winter; Julia Sey- 
mour but one, and Lavinia Arnold but three. The class in Smith’s 
Geography had advanced as far as the 145th page, and passed a very 
good examination, Fourteen scholars have studied Smith’s Arith- 
metic, of whom four have been through. All passed a respectable 
examination, The writers in this school have made very good im. 
provement, of whom Lucia A. Seymour is the best of the girls and 
Prescott Arnold of the lads. 

The success of the able and experienced teacher of this school 
has fully equalled the high expectations of your committee. We 
can but believe that the enterprising inhabitants of this district will 
without needless delay furnish a more commodious room for the ac- 
commodation of their flourishing school. 

The sixth school visited, was the one in Cray Hits district, taught 
by Miss Lovisa Chester, Dec. 9th, the day after its commencement. 
There are twelve scholars connected with this school, eleven pres- 
ent. Our examination commenced by hearing one little boy four 
years old read in the Alphabet; the remainder of the school is di- 
vided into two classes. 

2d Class; two boys six years old, who read in Easy Lessons 
well for those of their age, pronouncing most of the words readily, 
Spelled words of three syllables well. 

Ist Class, six girls and two boys from six to thirteen years of 
age. They read in Easy Lessons very fluently. 
tament also with one exception very well. Spelled well. Seven of 
the scholars study Smith’s Geography, four of them having before 
been as far as the 80th page, but now they know very little about it. 
One studies’ Peter Parley’s Geography, and four propose to study | 
Colburn’s Arithmetic, having studzed it some before. 

The location of this schoolhouse has few natural advantages, but | 
we doubt not the indefatigable industry and perseverance of some | 


In the new Tes. | 


2d Class, five girls from five to eight years fof age, read in the 
| Easy Lessons with much more fluency than the preceding class. 
| Spelled monosylables without missing, and repeated table of time 
|and some simple questions in Geography very accurately. 
| 3d Class, two girls seven years of age read in Intelligent Rea. 
| der very fluently and properly, but rather low. Spelled monosyla- 
bles without missing. In allthe preceding classes, pauses were 
named by every scholar as the scholar reading came to them, which 
obliged each one constantly to give the closest attention. 
| 4th Class, a girl and boy four and five years of age, read sim. 
ple sentences in the spelling book, spelling aloud all the words. 
Spelled monosylables well. 
| In this there were four scholars in the alphabet, four scholars re- 
cited short lessons in Parley’s Geography and Emerson’s Arithmetic 
well. 
| This school is taught in a pleasant chamber of Mr. Davenport's 
| house, who for the benefit of the school has thus subjected himself 
|to much inconvenience. 

Room very neat, and outer garments neatly laid aside inthe hall. 
The scholars were as still as those of their age could be expected 
to be. ‘Teacher very animated, cheerful and ingenious in devising 


| Various ways to interest the scholars. 

| Second visitation, March 2ist. The examination commenced by 
hearing all the scholars repeat simultaneously the ten command. 
| ments. 

| The scholars in the first class in this school, have improved in 


reading beyond our expectation; they now pronounce promptly al- 


| most every word, pay suitable attention to the pauses, and vary their 


‘tones of voice to express the sense. Hobart Deming best reader. 

The 2d and 3d Classes have also made commendable improve. 
ment, though not as great as the first. Sarah Davenport best reader 
in the second class, and Mary Butler in the third. 

The 4th Clase now read in Child’s Primer, hesitating only on a 
few uf the more difficult words. Isabella Cone best reader. 

The alphabet class now read inthe Child’s Primer wich difficul- 


\ty, spelling aloud most of the words. 


All the girls of this school, except the alphabet class, spelled 
words of four syllables tolerably well. The boys also with two or 
three exceptions spelt similar words not very well. 

The class in Parley’s Geography recited rather imperfectly. 


of ihc members of the district will not suffer them to rest until art Seven of the boys simultaneously answered many important and in- 


has supplied what nature has denied them. The house is new, 


|teresting questions which they had learned by repeated recitations. 


pleasant, and well constructed. "The desks were placed in front of | Four girls and three boys recited in Emerson’s Arithmetic. 


the scholars, who set facing the teacher, in this respect differing | 
The scholars con- | have been taught singing, which your committe think instead of re- 
|tarding their progress in their studies, has rather contributed to 


from any other school we have hitherto visited. 
ducted with propriety while we were paesent, and their numbers 
are so few, we doubt not under the care of their present teacher 
they will make great proficiency during the coming winter. 

Second visitation, March 2lst. The scholars who when we were 
there before, read in the Alphabet, now read simple sentences with 
difficulty, and spell words of two syllables well. 
burt, a little boy four years of age, who also commenced with the 
alphabet, reads now in the Testament as well as many whom we 
have heard that were eight orten years of age. He also spclled 


with promptness and accuracy (ina class with those older than him- | 
| fication. 


self,) words of four syllables selected promiscuously from different 
tables in the spelling book, and recited a great variety of poems and | 


answers to interesting questions &c., as long as we had time to hear, jin the sourn pistraict, Mr. Josiah W. Griswold, teacher. 


Allthe scholars in the third class inthis school have made extra. 
ordinary improvement in reading, of whom Elizur Hurlburt is the | 
best reader, and John M. Belden is the best reader of the second | 
class, and Julia Hurlburt of the first. Their spelling was also very 
good. Julia Hurlburt has not misspelled but three words during the | 


Hiram Hurl. | 


In this school in the intervals of school exercises, the little girls 


their advancement; since by connecting with the school room more 
pleasing associations, it has encouraged their attendance when other- 


wise they might have remained at home. These exercises have 


doubtless afforded them much pleasure, while engaged in them, and 
by enlarging the circle of their innocent enjoyments, may contribute 
much to their happiness during the remainder of their lives. Cer- 
tain it is that their performance was tasteful and correct, calculated 
to convince the most sceptical of the practicability of teaching the 
youngest to sing, and affording to all who heard it the highest grati- 


We also visited on the same days the senior branch of the — 
irst 
visitation, twenty-three scholars present. 

Ist Class, two boys and five girls from thirteen to fifteen years 
of age. Many of the class read fast, and with too much apparent 
effort, otherwise with two exceptions, well. Spelled well. 

2d Class, ten boys and six girls, one sixteen years of age, the 


winter. Most of the writers in this school commenced this winter, | others from nine to thirteen. The boys without exception read hesi- 


and all have made very rapid improvement, of whom Julia Hurl- 


tating, and three of them drawling ; the girls four of them hesita. 


burt and John M. Belden are the best. A class of five scholars in | ting; three too low, two too fast. 


Smith’s Geography have been as far as Europe, 
well. 
of four scholars about nine years of age, recited in Smith’s Arith- 


and recited very | 


Mr. Griswold’s system of mutual correction which pervaded both 


One also in Peter Parley’s Geography, recited well. A class | classes, rendered the scholars very attentive to their reading; the 


corrections which the scholars made were numerous and judicious. 


metic, three of whom had been as far as Division, and the other, Spelled well. 


John M. Belden, has been as far as Decimal Fractions on the 140th 


page. He evinced on examinationas thorough and practical knowl- | 
edge of it, as older scholars who have been no farther. 


this school have passed an examination highly creditable to them. | 
selves and to their teacher, having indeed surpassed that degree of 
proficiency which we anticipated at our former visit. 

The seventh svhool visited, was the younger branch of the south | 
school in the sours district, December 9th, taught by Miss Mercy | 
Hendee ; school commenced December Ist. Number of scholars | 
twenty-two, number present eighteen. | 

Our examination commenced with the first class, composed of| 
five boys from six to ten years of age ; read in the Easy Lessons | 
= —_ difficulty, spelling most of the words, Spelled monosyl. | 
ables well. 


In this school eighteen study Smith’s Geography ; ten have studi- 


ed it before; one has now a very good knowledge of it; four or five 
: others considerable. 
In conclusion your committee would observe that the scholars of | fore, but not so as to retain much knowledge of it. 


Five study Grammar, two have studied it be- 
Fifteen siudy 
Smith’s Arithmetic, nine have studied it before; only two however 
have much knowledge of it. 

The house in which this school is kept, is now in a dilapidated 
condition, and situated as it is on a high precipitous bluff, it is much 
better calculated from its conspicuous situation to diffuse natural 
than mental and moral light; and your committee can but hope that 
by the mutual concession, and increased liberality of some of the 
members of this district, the vexed questions of a location will 
soon be disposed of; and a new schoolhouse will soon be erected, 
and fitted up in such style and with such conveniences as the inter- 
ests of their children demand, The general appearance of the 
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school was pleasing, though near its close for the day, the scholars ed in what they were reading. The girl and six of the boys read 
became rather restless. The teacher is young and inexperienced, | tolerably fluent, five boys rather hesitating, and one very much so, 
but the committee trust that his literary qualifications and natural Spelled very well. 

good sense will more than make amends for these deficiencies, | Ist Class. Four boys and ten girls, one only ten years of age, 

Second visitation. Only fifteen of the twenty-six scholars who the remainder from thirteen to sixteen years, read incommon school 
have attended this school the past winter present. | history ; three of the boys hesitating, one tolerably well; three of 

The young ladies of the first class read with much propriety, of| the girls read well, and one with great propriety. Three of the 
whom Laura Wells was the best reader; Philip Corbin, also the | others would do so if they read alittle slower and louder. Spelled 
only lad of this class present, read very well. |indifferently. Nine of the girls in the Ist class study Geography, 

The 2d Class have made very great improvement in the art of| and also nine of the boys in the second class; four of the first class 
reading, having corrected in a great degree the numerous faults we have been through, and three more as far as Asia. Eight of the 
noticed at our former visit ; many ot them now read very well for! second class have studied it before, and seven have been as far as 
those of theirage. Ellen Deming and Seth Talcott Jr., best read-| Asia. Those in the first class have considerable knowledge of it; 
ers. Spelling in both classes good |those in the second with two exceptions very little. All of 

The Ist Class in Smith’s Geography have been as far as Asia, the girls and one of the lads of the first class, study Grammar ; nine 
and the second nearly through the United States, both of whom pas. have studied it before, five have now a very good knowledge of it. 
sed a respectable examination. Philip Corbin has been through All of the first class and one of the second study Smith’s Arith- 
Smith’s Arithmetic and also advanced considerably in Colburn’s Al. | metic; one scholar has now a very good knowledge of it, five others 
gebra. From our examination we think he has as thorough a knowl. considerable, and the remainder very little. 
edge of Arithmetic as any scholar in our district school, Three or) The house has recently undergone a thorough repair, being en- 
four others have been through Interest, and a number more as far as|tirely new throughout, with the exception of a part of the old frame. 
Fractions. The only two members of the Grammar class present, | The pleasant location of the house, your committee think might be 
parsed a rather difficult sentence tolerably well. very much improved by the addition of a few shade trees. 

The 9th school visited was the Norta West, December 10th,| Itis now neatly painted within and without. The committee 
Miss Eliza Stanley, teacher. Number of scholars twenty-three, having the oversight of this work, have very judiciously partitioned 
number present twenty-one. | off a portion of the former spacious school room, and have fitted it 

4th Class, two girls and one boy five and six years of age, read up very conveniently as a closet, in which may be laid aside the ex- 
monosylables with the assistance of the teacher. |tra clothing of the children, which your committee were highly 

3d Class, seven girls and one boy eight and nine years of age. gratified to find very neatly occupied. On the other hand they can- 
Four of the girls read fluently but rather fast; the other three not but express their surprise that they should seem to have fallen 
drawling and hesitating. | nto the old error of supposing that children required higher seats 
2d Class, seven boys from eight to twelve years of age, than men, since many of the benches which they compelled thein 
read in the Intelligent Reader, two tolerably wel!, three hesitating, to occupy, are three or four inches higher than the chair which is 
one much too fast and with a whining tone. Spelled well. provided for the teacher. Your committee were very much grati- 

Ist Class, three girls and one boy from eleven to fifteen years fied with the general appearance of the school, every thing being 
of age. ‘Two of the girls read extremely well; the other, and the conducted with the teacher’s accustomed regularity and propriety. 
lad tolerably well. Spelled tolerably well. | Second visitation, March 20th. Thirty-eight scholars present. 

Eight study Geography ; all have studied it some before, but now Elizabeth Flagg, the little girl particularly noticed at our former 
recollect. very little of it. Four study Smith’s Arithmetic ; three visit, though she has attended very little, has made some improve- 
have studied it before, but now know very little aboutit. Two study/ ment. T'wo of the boys then in the fourth class have been transfer- 
Gratn.nar, and can now parse simple sentences well. | ed to the third, and those who remain, read much better than they 

The very pleasant location of the house, with its beautiful green | did at our former visit; they also spelled well. Twoof the girls 
in front, the committee would suggest might be improved by plant-| who were in the third class at our former visit have since been re- 
ing a few shade trees. The house has recently undergone atho- | muved to the second; those who reinain have made as much im. 
rough and judicious repair, and is painted white outside, and light | provement as we had anticipated, and the one whom at our former 
blue inside. Our call was unexpected, but we found the room very | visit we noticed as reading with great hesitation, now reads as well 
neatly swept, and the books, hats, and exterior garments in their as her classmates. The best reader in this class, is Harriet Good- 
proper places. School very still, no whispering noticed. The per-' man. Spelled tolerably well. 
severing industry of the teacher, united with her superior literary The 2d Class have also improved very much in reading, of whom 
qualifications, will, we doubt not, seconded by their own exertions, | Orrin ‘Title is the best reader. Spelled well. Inthe first, Thomas 
secure to the scholars under her care a thorough knowledge of the Sisson and Ann M. Cadwell are the best readers, though there are 
several branches of study they may pursue. four or five other young ladies who read extremely well. 

Second visitation, March 1st. Eighteen scholars present. Fourth There were in this school eleven scholars studying Smith’s Ge- 
class read simple sentences, spelling the words aloud. Spelled ography, of whom five had been as far as Asia. All recited admi- 
words of three sy!lables well. rably well. Of the eleven scholars studying Smith’s Arithmetic, one 

3d Class have made commendable improvement in reading, but has been through, three to the Appendix, and eight through Luterest. 
have not yet entirely corrected those faults which we noticed at our Most of the class have avery good practical knowledge of the 
former visit. Lura Cadwell best reader. | rules they have studied, which they illustrated by readily and ecor- 

The 2d Class have corrected the fault of reading too fast, and at rectly calculating such problems in the several rules as were pro- 
the same time read with less hesitation than at our former visit.! posed by your committee. Seven in Emerson’s Arithmetic, and two 
Walter Cadwell best reader. | in the Federal! Calculator, all of them recited very well. The class iu 

Ist Class, two of the young ladies read extremely well; the | Grammar parsed with but little hesitation, a very difficult prose sen. 








others, and one of the boys tolerably well. Angeline Goodwin and 
Amanda Hazard, best readers. Spelling in all the classes in the 
school was uniformly good. Two little girls recited in Swift’s first | 
lessons of Philosophy tolerably well. Four of the fifteen scholars 
in this school studying Smith’s Geography, have advanced as far 
as the 157th page, the remainder as far as 130th page. All passed a 
respectable examination. A few of the scholars of this school 
studied Smith’s Arithmetic; none of them had advanced very far, | 
but they had a very guod knowledge of the fundamental rules. ‘The | 
class in grammar recited well. Angeline Goodwin best writer of| 
the girls, and John Goodwin of the boys. | 
The last school visited was the Norru, December 10th. Mr. Henry | 
Selden teacher. Number of scholars 44, present 40. | 
4th Class, five little boys, one seven, the others from three to, 
five years of age, read in Worcester’s second book, silently spelling | 
most of the words. Spelled monosyllables well. | 
34 Cluss, six girls from six to eight fyears of age, read in Easy | 
Lessons, with one exception, fluently ; that one very hesitatingly. | 
Spelled monosyllables weil. Charles Wells, aged ten years, read in| 
the National spelling book with great difficulty, spelling all the little | 
words. 
2d Class. Twelve boys and one girl read in the Intelligent Rea- 
der, giving very close attention, and appearing very much imterest- 


tence selected by your committee. In this school Maria Steel, 
Sarah Steel, Ann M. Cadwell, Maria Wells, Carvline Flagg and 
Thomas Sisson have not misspelled a word during the winter ; Char- 
lotte Elmore but one, Cornelia Whiting, Lucy Merrills, John Whit- 
ing, and Alfred Graham but two. The numerous writers in this 
school, have made very commendable improvement, of whom 
Thomas ~isson and Ann M. Cadwell are the be-t. Our examina- 
tion concluded by hearing a number of the scholars’ compositions; 
some of which possessed considerable merit. 

Your committee think that Ann VI. Cadwell of the North school, 
is decidedly the best writer in any of the schools, and that of the 
scholars who commenced writing the past winter, those attending 
the Clay Hills and Center schools have made the greatest improve. 
ment. Some of the scholars in the North school are older, and at 
the time of our first visit were much more advanced in the various 
branches of study, than those in the other schools, and they stili con. 
tinue so. * * * * ” ® 

Your committee also feel, that there has been an improvement, 
this year, in our schools, so far as it regards the fundamental stu. 
dies. * * * * * * * 

Hewry Tatcort, Committee 
Georce D. Gates, § of Visiters, 
West Hartford, April 8th, 1841. 
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[ In place of the original “ draft of a revised school law,” 
which was prepared for the consideration of the Board, 
and after examination, submitted by them to the General 
Assembly, we publish it in the form in which it finally 
passed, as ‘‘ An Act concerning Common Schools.” 

The “ draft” was referred, with the other documents of 
the Board, to the joint standing committee on education, 
by whom its various provisions were discussed in daily 
sessions for several weeks. Several important alterations 
were made by the committee, most of whom had been 
teachers, and all of them school visiters, and were deeply 
interested in the whole subject of common school im- 
provement. ‘The committee reported unanimously a Bill 
for a public act concerning common schools, which was 
discussed in both houses in the most friendly spirit, and 
apparently with a single view of making its provisions 
more clear and acceptable. Afier several alterations, both 
in the House and the Senate, the bill finally passed as it 
is printed below, with an unanimity which we trust is a 
pledge of the friendly and united feeling in which its va- 
rious provisions will be carried out in their local adminis- 
tration. | 


AN ACT 
CONCERNING COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
in General Assembly convened, As follows: 


I. Scuoot Societies. 


Section 1. Every school society, established as such, 
by the General Assembly, and the inhabitants living within 
the limits of any ecclesiastical society, incorpurated with local 
limits, or such portions of the same as have not been specially 
incorporated, shall constitute a school society; and as such, 
shall be a body corporate, and respectively have power to es- 
tablish and maintain common schools of different grades ; 
To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal 

property for school society purposes ; 

To build and repair schoolhouses ; 

To lay taxes; 

To sue and be sued ; and 

To make all lawful agreements and regulations for the useful 
education of all the children of the society. 

Secr. 2. Every school society shall hold an annual 
meeting on the second Monday of September, or on the first 
Monday of October, in each year, for the choice of officers and 
the transaction of any business relating to such society, and 
shall also hold a special meeting whenever the same shall be 
duly called. 

The school committee of the society, or if there be no 
committee, the clerk, may calla special meeting whenever 
they shall think necessary or proper; and they shall call a 
special meeting, on the written request of any ten residents 
therein qualified to vote, which request shall state the object of 
calling the same. 


All society meetings shall be held at the usual place of 
holding the same, unless some other place shall have been 
designated at a regular meeting of the society. 

Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and 
of the time, place and object of every special meeting, 
shall be given at least five days inclusive, previous to holding 
the same. ‘ 

The school society committee, or if there be no such commit- 
tee, the clerk, shall give the notice of any society meeting, either 
by publishing the same in anewspaper printed in the society, or 
by putting the notice on a sign post therein, or in some other 
mode previously designated by the society ; but if there be no 
such newspaper, nor sign post, nor other mode so designated, 
such school committee or clerk may give the notice in such 
mode as they may deem proper, and the person or persons 
calling or notifying any such meeting, shall furnish the clerk 
of the society with a copy of such notice on or before the day of 
holding the same. ; : 

Every person residing in the society qualified to vote 
in town meeting, may vote in school society meetings. 

Every meeting may choose its own moderator,, and may 
adjourn from time to time to meet at the same orany other 
place. 

Sect. 3. Every school society, at the annual meeting, 
shall choose a clerk, a school committee of one or three per- 
suns, a board of school visiters not exceeding nine persons, a 
treasurer, and a collector, who shall hold their respective offices 
until the next annual meeting, and until others are chosen or 
appointed. Whenever any vacancy shall occur in any office 
in the society by death, removal or otherwise, the school com- 
mittee for the time being may fill the same, in their own 
number or otherwise, and make return to the clerk of the soci- 
ety ; and any person legally chosen or appointed, who shall 
refuse or neglect to discharge any duty imposed by this or 
apy other act in relation to schools, or the education of children, 
shall forfeit the sum of five dollars, to be collected by the trea- 
surer of the society for the use of schools. 

Secr. 4. The clerk shall be. sworn to a faithful discharge 
of the duties of his office, by the moderator of the meeting, or 
by a justice of the peace ; 

Shall keep a record of the notices and the proceedings 
of the society, a copy of which, duly attested, shall be legal 
evidence in all courts ; 

Shall preserve on file all reports made to the society, 
and perform all other duties appropriate to his office. 

Secr. 5. The school committee shall have the care and 
management of any property or funds belonging to the soci- 
ety, and shall lodge all bonds, leases, notesand other securi- 
ties with the treasurer; except so far as the same has been, or 
shall be intrusted to others by the donor or grantor or by the 
General Assenibly, or by the society ; 

They shall pay to the treasurerall money which they may 
collect and receive for the use of schools ; 

They shall settle and describe the boundary lines of any 
new school district, or of any existing district, or parts of a 
district within their limits, where the lines are not now settled 
and described, when applied to by the district, and shall cause 
the same to be entered on the records of the society ; 
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They shall designate the time, place and object of holding 
the first meeting of any new district ; 

They shall give due notice of all meetings of the society ; 

They shall make returns of the number of persons over 
four and under sixteen years of age in said society, to the 
comptroller, and draw orders on the same for any portion of 
public money due to said society, as hereinafter prescribed ; 

They shall draw all orders on the treasurer of the so- 
ciety, and perform all other lawful acts;which may be required of 
them by the society, or which may be necessary to carry into 
full effect the powers of school societies. 

Sec . 6. The treasurer, when required, shall give bond 
in such amount as shall be prescribed by the society, and 
with such sureties as shall be approved by the school society 
committee, for the faithful discharge of his duty ; 

Shall receive and take care of all money, leases, bonds, 
notes, and other securities of the funds or property of the so- 
ciety, except those specially entrusted to others by the donor. 
or grantor, or by law, and deliver and pay over the same to 
the order of the committee and render his account at the an- 
nual meeting of the society. 

Secr. 7. The collector shall collect and pay to the treas- 
urer all taxes or rates laid by the society ; and by a warrant 
from a justice of the peace, shall have the same power to col- 
lect and levy such taxes in and beyond the limits of such soci- 
ety as collectors of town taxes, and be liable in the same way 
for refusal or neglect. 

Secr. 8. The board of visiters shall prescribe rules and 
regulations for the management, studies, books 
tion and discipline of the schools in the society ; 


, classifica- | pora 


|or be distributed into se 
| several districts. 
| Secr. 11. Whenever the boundary line between any two 
school societies is not clearly setuded and defined, it shall be 
| the duty of the school committees of such societies, to settle and 
| define the same; and in case they cannot agree, said committees 
shall appoint some disinterested person or persons to settle and 
| define said line, whose decision shall be final ; and the boun- 
| dary line thus settled and defined shall be entered on the 
records of the two societies. 


veral parts, for the convenience of the 


Il. Scnoot Disrricrs. 


| Secr. 12. Each school society shall have power to 
| form, alter, or dissolve school districts within its limits, and 
any two or more societies may form a district of adjoining por- 
tions of their several societies, and may alter and dissolve the 
|same; and such district shall belong to the society in which 
| the schoolhouse shall be situated: Provided, That no new 
| district shall be formed with less than 40 persons over 4 and 
under 16 years of age, nor shall any existing district, by the 
| formation of a new one be reduced below the same number of 
j like persons: Provided further, That no alteration shall be 
| made in the limits of any district incorporated by special act 
| of the General Assembly, unless such alterations be asked for, 
|or confirmed by a meeting of said district warned for that 
| purpose. 
| Secr. 13. When any two or more districts shall ybe 
, consolidated into one, the new district shall own all the cor- 
te property of the several districts. 
When a district shall be divided, the funds and prop- 


Shall themselves, or by a committee by them appointed for| erty, or the income and proceeds thereof belonging to such 


this purpose, examine all candidates as teachers in the com-| district, shall be distributed among the several parts in pro- 
mon schools of such society, and shall give to those persons, | portion to the number of persons between the ages of 4 and 16 
with whose moral character, literary attainments, and ability | in each, and in case the distribution shafl not be made before 
to teach, they are satisfied, a certificate, setting forth the | the district is divided, and the several parts cannot agree, the 
branches he or she is found capable of teaching ; provided, that | committee of the school society shall distribute the same. 

no certificate shall be given toany person not found qualified to| Sect. 14. Every school district shall hold an annual 
teach reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar, thoroughly, | meeting on the first Tuesday of September in each year, for 
and the rudiments of geography and history ; | the choice of officers, and for the transaction of any other busi- 
Shall visit all the common schools of said society, twice | ness relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
at least during each season for schooling, once within four | special meeting whenever the-same shall be duly called. 
weeks after the opening, and again within four weeks pre-| The district committee may call a special meeting, 
ceding the close of the school, at which visits, they shall! whenever such committee shall think necessary or proper, and 
examine the register of the teacher, and all other matters | shall call a special meeting on the written request of five resi- 
touching the schoolhouse, library, studies, discipline, mode of dents therein qualified to vote, which request shall state the 
teaching and improvement of the school ; object of calling the same. 

Shall annul, by a major vote of said visiters, the certificates} District meetings shall be held at the district school- 
of such teachers as shall be found unqualified, or who will not! house. If there be no schoolhouse, the committee shall de- 
conforma to the law and to the regulations adopted by the} termine the place of meeting. If there be no committee, the 
visiters; clerk shall determine the same; if there be no committee and 

Shall make out returns of the condition ef each common | no clerk, the committee of the society to which such district 
school within their limits, in such particulars and at such | belongs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in 
times, as the Board of commissioners of common schouls | all cases, be within the limits of the district. 
may specify and direct ; Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, 

And shall submit to the society at their annual meet-| and of the time, place and object of every special meeting of 
ing, a written account of their own doings, and of the condi | the district shall be given at least five days inclusive previous 
tion of the several schools within their limits for the year pre-| to holding the same. 
ceding. The district committee, or, if there be no such -com- 

The board of visiters may appoint a committee of one | mittee, the clerk, or if there be no committee and no clerk, 
or two persons to exercise all the powers and perform allj then the committee of the society shall give the notice of a 
the duties of said visiters, subject to their rules and regulations; | district nieeting, either by publishing the same in a newspa- 
and such committee shall receive one dollar each per day for) per printed in the district, or by putting the notice on the dis- 
the time actually employed in performing said duties, and | trict school house, or on a sign post within the district, or in 


such other compensation as the society may direct, to be paid 
out of the income of the town deposit fund, or in any other 
way which said society may provide. 

Secr. 9% Whenever a common school of a higher grade for 
the older and more advanced children, of either sex, shall be 
established and maintained by any society, such school shall 
be subject to the management of the board of visiters, unless 
otherwise directed by the society ; and shall receive such pro- 
portion of all money provided for the support of common 
schools in such society, as the number of scholars attending 
such high schoul shall be to the whole number attending all 
the other common schools of the society. 

Secr. 10. Every school society may establish and maintain 
a library for the use of the children thereof, under such rules 
and regulations as said society may adopt; and such 
library may be kept together at some convenient place, 


; some other mode previously designated by the district ; but if 
| there be no such newspaper, school house, nor sign post, nor 
| other mode so designated, then the committee of the school 
| society to which such district belongs, shall determine how 
| and where the notice shall be given. Every person residing 
| in the district, qualified to vote in town meeting, may vote in 
district meetings. Every meeting may choose its own mode- 
rator, and may adjourn from time to time to meet at the same 
| or some other place. 
| Secr. 15. The name or number, and the limits of every 
|school district shall be entered on the records of such dis- 
trict, and on the records of the school society to which such 
| district belongs. 
Whenever the boundary lines of any district are not 
clearly settled and defined, the school committee of the society 
in which the district is situated shall settle and define the same, 
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and when parts of such district lie in two or more societies, | 

the committee of the school society in which any such part 4 

situated, shall settle and define the boundary lines of such part. | 

Secr. 16. Every school district shall be a body corporate, | 
and shall have power to sue and be sued ; 

To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal 
property for school purposes ;__ 

To buikl, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and to sup- 
ply the same with fuel, furniture and other appendages and 
accommodations ; 

To purchase maps, globes, black boards and other school ap- 
paratus ; 

To establish and maintain a school library ; 

To employ one or more teachers ; 

To lay taxes, and to make all lawful agreements and regula- 
tions for establishing and conducting schools not inconsist- 
ent with the regulatiuns of the school society to which such 
district belongs. 

Secr. 17. Each school district shall choose, at the annual 
meeting, a committee of not more than three residents of the 
district, a clerk who shall be sworn, a treasurer and collector, 
who shall hold their respective offices until the next annual 
meeting, and until others are chosen or appointed; and} 
any person so chosen who shall refuse or neglect to perform | 
the duties of the office, shall pay five dollars to the treasu- 
rer of the district for the use of said district; provided that 
any new district may choose their officers at their first, or at 
any subsequent meeting called by a committee of the society, 
who shall hold their office till the next aunual meeting of | 
school districts. 

Sect. 13. In case any district at the time for the annual 
meeting shall fail or neglect to appoint all or any of the offi- 
cers required by this Act, or any vacancy shall occur by death, 
removal from the district, or otherwise, it shall be the duty of 
the committee of the schvol society to which such district be- 
longs to make such appointment, and to fill such vacancy, on | 
receiving written notice thereof from any three members of! 
the district, and lodge the name or names of such officers so 
appointed, with the district clerk. 

Sect. 19. The district committee shall give notice of all 
meetings of the district in the manner prescribed ; 

Shall, unless otherwise directed by the district, employ one 
or more qualified teachers ; provide suitable school rooms, and 
furnish the same with fuel properly prepared; 

Shall visit the schools by one or more of their number, | 
twice at least, during each season of schooling ; | 





Sect. 23 Any union district thus formed shall have all the 
powers of other school districts, and shall hold its first 
meeting for the choice of officers and the transaction of any 
other business on such notice, and at such time and‘place as 
may be directed by the committees of the districts thus united. 

Sect. 24. The annual meeting of such union distriet shall 
be held at such time and place, and upon such notice, as the 
district may prescribe—and notice of all meetings shall be 
given as provided for in the case of school districts. 

Sect. 25. Every union district may choose a committee of 
one or three persons, a clerk, a treasurer, and a collector, who 
shall have all the powers and discharge all the duties in refer- 
ence to such district, which like officers have and discharge 
in other school districts. 

Secr. 26. The union district committee shall determine 
the age and qualifications of the children, who may attend 
the union school, and make rules and regulations for the 
studies, books and discipline of the sclool, subject to the 
regulations of the visiters of the school society to which 
said union district belongs, and to any votes of the district. 

Sect. 27. Every union school shall receive such proportion 
of all money accruing to the use of each of the united districts, 
as the number of children attending the union school from 
each of said districts, is to the number attending the district 
school in each—and the expense of sustaining the school be- 
yond the amount thus received shall be borne by the union 
district, in such manner as the légal voters of the same shall 
prescribe ; and a tax or rate for this purpose may be assessed 
and collected in the same manner as in the case of any other 
school district. 


Ill, TEACHERS. 


Sect. 28. No teacher shall be employed in any school sup- 
ported by any portion of the public money, until he or she has 
received a certificate of examination and approbation, signed 
by a majority of the board of visiters, or by all the commit- 
tee by them appointed, nor shall any teacher be entitled to 
draw any portion of his or her wages, so far as the same is 
paid out of any public money appropriated by law to schools, 
unless he or she can produce such certificate, dated previous 
tg the opening of his or her school—provided that no new 
certificate shall be necessary, when the teacher is continued in 
the same school more than one term, unless the visiters shall 
require it. 

Secr. 29. It shall be the duty of every teacher in any common 
district school, to enter in a book, ora register to be provided by 


- ! > ¥ is 7 2 ne Pal > 
Shall see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, | the clerk at the expense of the district, the names of all the scho 
and in case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters | ars attending school, their ages, the date when they commenced, 
have heen notified thereof by the teacher,shall provide the same | the length of time they continue, and their daily attendance, 
at the expense of the district, and add the price thereof to the| together with the day ofthe month on which such school was 
next school tax or rate of such parents, guardians, or masters ;| visited by the school visiters of the society or committee by 


Shall suspend during pleasure, or expel from school during | 


the current season, all pupils found guilty on full hearing of} | 


incorrigibly bad conduct; 

And shall give such information and assistance to the school 
committees and visiters of the society, as they may require, | 
and perform all other lawful acts as may be required of then | 
by the district, or which may be necessary to carry into full 
effect the powers and duties of school districts. 

Sect. 20. The clerk, treasurer and collector of each school 
district shall exercise the same powers, and perform the same 
duties in their respective districts, as the clerk, treasurer and 
collector of school societies do in their respective societies. 

Sect. 21. The vote of two thirds of any legal meeting 
shall be necessary to fix the site of a new schoolhouse, or to 
change the site of an old one ; but if such vote of two thirds 
cannot be obtained in favor of any site, the committee of the 
school society, or the committees of the school societies, in 
which such district is located, on application of the district 
shall fix the site, and make return thereof to the clerk of the 
district, and to the clerk of the society in which such site 
shall be. 





Union Districts. 


Sect. 22. Any two or more adjoining school districts may 
associate together and form a union ¢istrict, with power to 
maintain a union school, to be kept for the benefit of the older 
and more advanced children of such united districts, if the in- 
habitants of each of such districts shall, at legal meetings call- 
ed for that purpose, vote to form such union. 





| them appointed, which book, or register, shall be open at all 


times to the inspection of all persons interested, and be de- 
ivered over by the teacher at the close of the term, to the dis- 
trict clerk, together with a certified abstract; showing the 
whole number of pupils enrolled, the number of males and 
females, and the average daily attendance—and it shall be 
unlawful to pay any teacher more than two-thirds of the amount 
due for any term of tuition, until said book and certified ab- 
stract shall be placed in the hands of the district clerk. 


IV. Srare Appropriation; Taxation; Expenses. 


Sect. 30. The income of the School Fund, after deducting 
all expenses attending its management, shall be divided by 
the Comptroller of publie accounts, with the advice of the 
Commissioner of the school fund, and distributed among the 
several school societies, in proportion to the number of persons 
between four and sixteen years of age, as ascertained by the 
school committee of each society, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The district committee shall annually, in the month of Au- 
gust, ascertain the name of every person over four and under 
sixteen years of age, who shall belong to such district on the 
first Monday of said month, and compose a part of the family 
of his or her parents, guardians, or employers, together with the 
names of such parents, guardians, or employers, and shall make 
return of the same to the committee of the school society to 
which such district belongs, on or before the first day of Sep- 
tember; provided, that in such return, no persons shall be in- 
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cluded who are residing in such district to attend private schools 
or for other temporary purposes; but such persons shall be 
enumerated in the district where their parent or guardian 
resides. 

In case of the absence or inability of the district committee 
to make the enumeration and return above required, it shall be 
the duty of the clerk of the district to dé the same in the 
manner and within the time before prescribed. 

Whenever the committee and clerk of any school district, 
shall omit to return to the committee of the school society, the 
enumeration of children in their respective districts, within 


| Whenever the school in any school district shall not be 
kept according to law, the committee of the society, to 
which such district belongs, shall, in their certifivate or, certi- 
ficates to the comptroller for the year following, state such 
| fact, and also the number of children enumerated in such dis- 
trict; and the comptroller, when application is made for the 
schvol moneys payable to such society, for said year, shall 
deduct from the whole number of children enumerated in such 
‘society, the number contained in such district, and shall draw 
an order, for the benefit of the remaining districts in such 
society. 


the time prescribed by law, it shall be the duty of one of the} Secr. 32. Every school society, in lawful meeting, may 
committee of such school society to make such enumeration, | authorize the committee of the society to draw an order on the 
before the tenth day of September following, and to return| society treasurer, in favor of such districts, as have kept their 


the same to the committee of such society ; and for making such | schools in all respects according to law, for their proportion of 


enumeration, said committeeman shall be entitled to reccive | 


all the public money appropriated to the use of schools, in the 


five cents for each child so enumerated, to be paid from the} hands of said treasurer, either in proportion to the number of 
next dividend belofging to said school district, which may | persons between the ages of four and sixteen in such districts, 
thereafter be received from the town deposite fund. |or tothe number of persons who shail have attended the 


The return above required to be made to the committee of | 
the society, shall be subscribed by the person making the | 


common school or schools in said district during the year 
preceding ; 


same, and sworn to before a magistrate, according to the fol-| Provided, that whenever, by the foregoing rules of distri- 


lowing form: 

“TI hereby certify, that I have carefully enumerated accord- 
ing to law, all persons between the ages of four and sixteen, | 
within the school district, and do fiud, that on the first Mon- | 
day of August, A. D. there were residing within said | 


district, and belonging thereto, the number of persons, | 
between the ages aloresaid. 
A. B. 
“On this day of A. D. personally 


appeared, the above named and made oath to the 
truth of the above returo, by him subscribed. 
Before me, C, D. justice of the peace.” 

The committee of the school society shali examine and 
correct the returns made to them, so that no person be enu- 
merated twice in different districts, or be improperly returned, 
and shall prepare and transmit to the comptroller of public 
accounts, on or before the fifteenth of September annually, a 
certificate, in which the number of persuns shall be inserted 
at full length, and which shall be sworn to, according to thé 
following form, to wit: 

“We, the committee of the school society in the 
town of do certify, that from the returns ‘nade to us, 
under oath, as by law provided, we find that on the first Monday 
of August, A. D. there were residing within said society, 
and belonging thereto, the number of persons, between 
the ages of four and sixteen years; and from the best informa- 
tion we have obtained, we verily believe that the said number 
is correct. 

? School society 
§ committee,” 

On this day of A. D. personally appear- 
ed the above named committee, and made oath to the truth of 
the above certificate, by them subscribed. . 

C. D. justice of the peace.” 

The school society committee shall lodge the returns made 
to them, with the treasurer of the society. 

Secr. 31. The comptroller of public accounts, on applica- 
tion of the committee of any school suciety, shall draw an order 
on the treasurer for the amount which su¢h school society 
may be entitled to, of all moneys appropriated by law for the 
benefit, support and encouragemeni of commun schools, which 
may be in the treasury on the first days of Mareh and October 
annually ; provided, that no order shall be drawn in favor of 


bution, the share of school money for any small district fon 
any one year, will not amount to fifty dollars, it shall be in 
the power of the society to which such district helongs, to 
grant and ailow out of the school money to such small dis- 
trict, so much as will give to the same any sum not exceeding 
fifty dollars. 

And provided further, that no school district shall be entitled 
to any portion of the public money, unless the school in such 
district has been kept by a teacher or teachers duly qualified, 
for at least four months in the year, and visited twice during 
each season of schooling, by the visiters of the school society, 
nor until the district committee shall certify that the public 
money received by the district, for the year previous has been 
faithfully applied and expended in paying the wages of such 
teacher or teachers, and for no other purpose whatever. 

Secr. 33. Ifany money, appropriated to the use of schools, 
shall be applied, by a school society, or a school district, to 
any other purpose, the same shall be forfeited to the state, and 
it shall be the duty of the comptroller to sue for such money, in 
behalf of the state, to be applied to the use of schools. 

Sect. 34. If any committee shall, at any time, fraudulently 
make a false certificate, by which money shall be drawn from 
the treasury of the state, each person so fraudulently making 
such false certificate, shall forfeit the sum of sixty dollars, to 
the state, to be recovered by actiun of debt, on this statute ; 
and it shall be the duty of the comptroller, to bring a suit to 
recover the same. 

Secr. 35. ° Whenever the expense of keeping a common 
school by a teacher or teachers duly qualified, shall exceed the 
amount of all moneys provided to defray the expense of 
synch school, the committee may examine, adjust, and allow 
all bills of expense incurred for the support of said school, and. 
assess the same upon the parents, guardians, and masters of 
such children as attended the same, according to the number 
and time sent by each. 

Secr. 36. Whenever the contingent expenses of ary school 
district, arising from repairs of schoolhouse or its appendages, 
books, costs, damages, or any other source, shall not exceed 
the sum of twenty dollars in one year, the same may be inelu- 
ded in the aforesaid assessment. 

Secr. 37. No child shall be excluded from any common 
school in the district to° which such child belongs, on account 
of the inability of the parent, guardian, or employer of the 


any society, until the cominittee of such society shall certify in | same to pay his or her tax or assessment for any school purpose 


writing, under their hands, in the words following, to wit: “ We 
the committee of the school society, in the town of 
do certify, that the schools in said society, have been kept for 
at least four months in the year ending the thirtieth day of Sep- 
tember last, by teachers duly examined and approved, and 
have been visited according to law; and that all the moneys 
drawn from the public treasury by said society, for said year, 
appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and 
expended, in paying the wages of said teachers, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

Dated at the day of A.D. 

' School society 
comnunittee. 





‘Tc the comptroller of public accounts.” 


whatever; and the select men, or a majority of the same, of 
the town or towns in which such child shall reside, shall be 
a board with power to abate at their discretion the taxes or 
assessments of such persons, as are unable to pay the same, 
or any part thereof; and said select men shal! draw an order 
for the amount of such abatements upon the treasurer of the 
tuwn in which such person reside, in favor of said district. 
Sect. 338. Whenever a district shall impose a tax, the same 
shall be levied on all the real estate situated therein, and 
upon the polls and other rateable estate, except real estate 
situate without the limits of such district, of those persons 
who are residenis therein, at the time of laying such tax; 
and suid real estate shall not be taxed by any school district 
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besides the one in which the same is situated; and said 
tax shall be made out and signed by the district commit- 
tee from the assessment list of said town or towns, to which 
said district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, 
as said district may direct. 

Secr. 39. Whenever real estate situated in one school dis- 
trict, is so assessed and entered in the grand list in common 
with other estate situated out of said district, that there is no 
distinct and separate value put by the assessors upon the part 
lying in said district, then said district wishing to lay a tax as 
aforesaid, may call on one or more of the assessors for the time 
being of the town in which such property is situated, to assess, 
and they are hereby authorized and directed on such application 
to assess, the value of ihat part of said estate which lies in said 
district, and to return the same to the clerk of said town; and 
notice of such assessment shall be given by the district commit- 
tee in the same way as a notice fur school meetings; and at 
the end of fifteen days after said assessment has been returned 
as aforesiid, said assessor and society’s committee shall meet 
in such place in said district as said committee shall designate 
in their notice, and shall have the same power in relation to 
such list as the board of relief have in relation to lists of towns. 

When such list shall be perfected by said assessors and 
society’s committee the same shall be lodged with the town 
clerk, and said assessment shall be the rule of taxaiion 
for said estate by said district for the year ensuing ; and said 
assessors shall be paid hy said district, a reasonable compen- 
sation for their services. 


V. Boarp or Commissioners. 


Sect. 40. His Excellency the Governor, the Commissioner 
of the Schoo! Fund, ex officio, and eight persons one from each 
county io the State, to be appointed annually by tive Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the senate, shall constitute, 
and be denominated the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools; and the Governor is authorized to fill any vacancy 
occasioned by death, resignation or otherwise. 

Secr. 41. The Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools shall submit to the General Assembly an annual re- 
port, containing, together with an account of their own doings; 

First, a statement, as far as may be practicable, of the condi- 
tion of every common school in the State, and of the means of 
popular education generally ; 

Second, such plans for the improvement and better organi- 
zation of the common schools, and all such matters relating to 
popular education, as they may deem expedient to communi- 
cate. 

Third, an accurate statement of the items of expense in- 


curred or authorized by said Board of Commissioners of Com-| 


mon Schools. ; . 
They may require of the school visiters of the several 


school societies, semi-annually, retugns of the condition of | 


each common school within their limits; and they shall pre- 
scribe the form of all such returns, and the time when the 
same shall be completed, 2nd transmit blank copies of the 
same to the clerk of each school society. 

They may appoint their own Secretary, who shall devote 
his whole time, if required, under their direction to ascertain 
the condition, increase the interest, and promote the useful- 
ness of common schools. 

Secr. 42. For the compensation of the Secretary, the comp- 
troller of public accounts is directed to draw an order on the 
treasurer for such sum as the Board of Commissioners of com- 
mon schools may allow for his services, - provided the 
same does not exceed three dollars per day, and his expenses, 
while employed in the duties of his oflice, to be paid out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated. 


VI. Conrinminc ann Repeatne Section. 


Sect. 43. That “an act forthe regulation of school socie- 
ties and for the support of schools,” except the 19th section 
thereof, the several acts in addition to, and in alteration 
thereof, passed in the years 1824, 1828, 1829, 1834, 1835. and 
1340, “an act relative to the committees of school districts 
and directing the manner in which-the meetings of school 
societies and school districts may be warned,” passed in 1823. 
an act in addition thereto passed May session 1837, an act 
relating to school societies and special school society meetings 
passed May session 1837, “‘an act to provide for the betier 


supervision of common schools,” passed May session 18338 
“an act concerning schools,” passed May session 1839, and 
an act passed May session 1841, in addition to an act entitled 
“an act concerning schools,” be and the same are hereby 
repealed. 

Provided nevertheless, that all rights vested in any person 
or persons by virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall 
remain unimpaired and unaltered by this act; and that all 
matters commenced by virtue of any of the laws aforesaid 
now depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted and pursued 
to final effect in the same manner as they might have deen, 
if this act had not been passed. 





EXPENSES OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSION- 
ERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


[We have, on a former occasion, Vol. Ill. p. 12. 
published an account of the origin, measures and ex- 
penses of the Board. The same thing is contained in - 
the Remarks onthe history of the school law on p. 
228-9. But as this subject came up at the close of the 
discussion on the preceding act, we give here the 
documents connected with the subject. 

In the course of the session, the Comptroller of pub- 
lic accounts was called upon to report to the General 
Assembly, the amount of expenses incurred by the 
Board of Commissioners of common schools. 

In his report the Comptroller gave the date and 
amount of all orders drawn by him on the Treasurer 
in favor of the Board without distinguishing such as 
were drawn under special resolutions of the General 
Assembly, from those which were for the compensa- 
tion and expenses of the Secretary. 

This communication was referred to the Joint Stand- 
ing Committee on Education, to examine and report 
on the subject. This Committee applied to the Comp- 
troller for copies of the original bills allowed by the 
Board, and the resolutions on which his orders were 
drawn, and to the Secretary of the Board for informa- 
tion on the whole subject. 

The Secretary had previously stated to the Com- 
mittee, while the bill was under discussion before them, 
the history, measures and expenses of the Board, 
which had satisfied thei of the propriety of incorpo- 
rating the act of 1838 creating the same, into the new 
law. On receiving the letter which is given below, the 
Secretary invited two of the committee, (Mr. Smith of 

Sharon, and Mr. Raymond of New Canaan.) to exam- 
ine the original bills and vouchers forthe expenditures 
voluntarily incurred by him. They did so and report- 
ed to the committee that such expenses had been in- 
curred for the objects specified. 

The committee agreed unanimously on the following 
report, which was accepted, we understand, both in 
the House, and in the Senate without a dissenting 
voice. The report and the letter of the Secretary ac- 
companying it, were ordered to be printed. ] 





REPORT 


Of the Joint Standing Committce on Education, respect- 
ing the expenses of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools. 


The joint standing committee on Education, to whom 
was referred the report of the Comptroller, stating the 





amount and date of sundry orders drawn by him in favor 
of the Board of Commissioners.of Common Schools, have 
had the same under consideration, and beg leave to report, 
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that they have procured from the Comptroller the items 

of account embraced in such orders, and do find : 

“1. There was drawn under special resolutions of the General Assembly, , | 
or otherwise, for which the Board are in no way responsible, $152. 

2. For the compensation of the Secretary, in 1838-9, 885.00 
Expenses of do. duly audited, 686.44 
For the compensation of the Secretary, in 1839-40, 1095.00 
Expenses of do. 687.89 
Drawn on account of compensation and expenses for 1840-41, thus far, 650.00 | 

Under the first class of expenses is included $35 for 
printing and distributing in 1838 the entire school law ; | 
$87.40 for printing and distributing the act of 1839, with | 
the old laws, to every district and society ; $330 granted | 
by the legislature of 1840, for binding the school docu- 
ments of 1839-40, together with such back numbers of 
the Journal as the Secretary of the Board placed at the | 
disposal of the Legislature. The whole expense under | 
the last resolution actually incurred by the Secretary as 
appears from the original bills was $531,55. The items 
under the second class of expenses are specified in the 
accompanying letter from the Secretary of the Board. 
They all appear in the bills on file in the Comptroller’s 
office, which were audited for the first year by the Com- 
missioner of the School Fund; and for the second, by 
the Hon. Judge Charch. 

From the documents before the Committee it appears 
that the average annual expense of the Board including 
what remains to be paid to the Secretary for the current | 
year—amounts to less than P #1589. 

Of this sum the average annual compensation of the 
Secretary is A ‘ ° £998. 

The average annual expense is less than $591,44. 





The compensation of the Secretary has been allowed 
on the same principle that every other per diem officer is | 
paid, and his expenses have been incurred in carrying | 


out the measures of the Board and the duties of his of-| 
fice. His accounts have been duly audited and allowed. , 
It appears further, that the Secretary has, of his own | 
accord, and to promote what he supposed to be the pros- | 
perity of the common schools, expended more than the 
whole amount of his compensation. The committee con- | 
clude by referring to the accompanying letter of the Secre- | 
tary of the Board for a more particular account of the la- 
bors and expenses of this department of the public ser- | 
vice, and by expressing their opinion that the action of, 
the Board of Commissioners has been well advised and 
useful, and the labors and sacrifices of the Secretary de- 
serving of general approbation. 
Per order, Atrrep Smirn, 
‘ Chairman Pro. tem. 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 


Hartrorp, May 30th, 1841. 

Sir: 

The accompanying Report of the Comptroller of pub- 
lic accounts, stating the amount of sundry orders drawn 
by him on the Treasurer of this state, in favor of the 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools and of others, has been referred to the committee 
on education, to examine and make report. 

The committee request you to give them information 
on the whole subject, and in particular, 

First.—That you will separate and distinguish the ex- 
penses of the Board under the act of 1838 establishing 
the same, from those expenses which have been incurred 
under any special resolutions of the General Assembly or 
otherwise. 

Second.—Hias any, and if any, how much compensation 
has been received by any member or members of the 





Board of Commissioners, and what services have the 
Board or its members rendered ? 


Third.—What amount has been paid in each year to 
the Secretary of the Board in the nature of compensation 
for services or salary. 

Fourth.—What amount of expenses has been incurred 
by, and allowed to the Secretary in each year, and for what 
purposes 7 

Fifth—The nature and extent of the duties required 
of the Secretary by the Board of Commissioners. 

Sizth.—Have the accounts which accompany this letter 
been audited, if so, by whom were they audited ? 

Seventh.—Have expenses been incurred for the benefit 
of common schools, beyond those required by the Board 
of Commissioners, and if so, by what authority, and by 
whom have said expenses been paid ? 

Respectfully yours, 
Aurrep Smith, Chairman, pro tem. 
To Henry Barnarp, 2p., Esa., 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of common schools. 


REPLY OF THE SECRETARY. 
Hartrorp, May 31, 1841. 


To the Chairman of the Committee on Education: 

In reply to the inquiries of your note of this morning, 
I herewith submit the following statements under the 
several heads specified. 

First, The expenses of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, under the act of 1838, creating the 
Board, were, for the ‘first year, $1571 44, and for the 
second year, $1782 89. For the present year, which 
will close on the 17th of June, they will not exceed $1400. 
The average annual expense for the three years will be 
less than $1589. 

Second, No member of the Board, as such, has received 
any thing, either as compensation or for expenses incurred 
by travel to attend the sessions of the Board, and county 
or other school meetings, although more than 150 days 
have been spent by the Board individually, and besides the 
expenses of travel, several members have expended liber- 
ally, in promoting the objects of their appointment. 

Third, The Secretary was allowed, in the nature of 
compensation or salary, for the first year, $885, and for 
the second year, $1095, and if his account is allowed as it 
will be presented, for the third year, he will receive 
$1014, making his annual compensation for the three 
years, $998. ‘The Secretary was directed to devote his 
whole time to the duties of the office, and has been paid 
for the whole time since his first appointment in 1838, 
except during the session of the Legislature in 1839, of 
which he was a member, and the time spent out of the 
state on account of his health, or his own business, 
amounting in all to 97 days. He has been paid on the 
same principle that the members of the Legislature, the 
clerks in each of the state departments, and every per diem 
officer in the employment of the state or national govern- 
ment are paid. 

Fourth, The expenses incurred by the Secretary, so 
far as the same have been or will be presented or allowed, 
are, for the first year, for travelling expenses, $547 75; for 
postage on letters, school returns, &c., $98 69; for 
printing circulars, blanks, &c, $25; and for station- 
ery, including paper for blanks, $17; and for'the second 





year, for trav 





es 





circulars and returns, $29 78; for stationery $13 99; | happy in having this opportunity to acknowledge. 


and for extra clerk hire, $75 25. 


The whole amount of | 
expenses for the present year, will not exceed $400; as | 


John T. Norton, of Farmington, $200; Samuel D. 
Hubbard, of Middletown, $200; ‘Thomas W. Williams, 


the travel has been less, and the form of returns less|of New London, $100; Charles Phelps, of Stonington, 
expensive, both in printing and postage. The average | $10 ; Eli T. Hoyt, of Danbury, $25; George Beach, of 
annual expense of this office, for three years, is less than | Hartford, $25; Governor Ellsworth, of Hartford, $25; 


$591 44. 

.Fifth, The duties of the office as prescribed by the 
Board, were, 

ist. To ascertain by personal inspection of the schools, 
and by written communications from school officers, and 
others, the actual condition of the schools. 

2d. To prepare an abstract of such information for the 
use of the Board and the Legislature, with plans and 
suggestions for the better organization and administration 
of the school system. 

3d. To attend and address at least one meeting of such 
parents, teachers and school officers, as were disposed to 
come together on public notice, in each county, and as 
many local meetings as other duties would allow. 

4th. To edit and superintend the publication of a jour- 
nal devoted -exclusively to the promotion of common 
school education. And 


5th. To increase in any way practicable, the interest 
and intelligence of the community in relation to the 
whole subject of popular education. 

In the discharge of these duties during the past three 


years, I have addressed 125 public meetings in relation to 
common schools, have visited more than 400 schools while 
in session, situated in large and small, city and country, 
agricultural and manufacturing districts, have -had person- 
al interviews with one or more school officers, teachers, or 
parents, from every school society, have received written 
communications in reply to circulars, or the requirements 
of the Board, or letters addressed to me, from all but 5 
school societies, and amounting in all to over 3000 dis- 
tinct documents, many of which occupy two, three, and 
sometimes eight or ten closely written sheets; have 
replied to all written or personal applications for advice 
or information respecting the school law, plans for school- 
houses, or other school purposes, and conducted, with 
such assistance as I could enlist, by payment out of my 
own compensation, the Connecticut Common School 
Journal. 

Sixth, The accounts of the Secretary were audited, and 
the bills and vouchers examined, for the first year, by the 
Commissioner of the School Fund, and for the second, by 
the Hon. Judge Church, both of whom are members of the 
Board. The Commissioner of the School Fund, and L. 
P. Waldo, Esq-, are appointed auditors for the present 
year. 

Seventh, In addition to the expenses before stated and 
allowed, I have paid out for the benefit of common 
schools in this state, upwards.of #5175. Of this sum, 
$1293 have been received back from subscribers to the 
Connecticut Common School Journal, and $785 from the 





Thomas S. Williams, of Hartford, $50; Daniel. Buck, of 
Hartford, $25; Dudley Buck, of Hartford, $25; and 
Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, $100. 

Several other gentlemen of Hartford have subscribed 
liberallly for the Journal, but the amounts are inclu- 
ded in the sum first named. The remaining sum of 
#3049 I have paid out of my own resources. 

It may help to remove some misapprehension, and to 
assist the committee to a better knowledge of what I have 
aimed to accomplish, if they will allow me to close this 
communication with a brief reference to some of the lead- 
ing objects of the above voluntary expenditure. 

To obtain more complete information, and to enable 
me to compare the results of my own observation, not 
only with the returns of school visiters in each society, but 
with others who had visited several societies, I employed 
in 1839, four experienced teachers to visit portions of 
four counties, and to report the results of their observa- 
tions. For this work I paid them $129.93. 

In addition to such public addresses as I was able to 
make, or to induce others to niake gratuitously, I have 
paid $153 for the services of gentlemen well qualified for 
the labor. 

To obtain drawings and engravings of improved plans 
of schoolhouse architecture and furniture, I have expend- 
ed $110 55; and to induce at least one district in each 
county to build such a schoolhouse as I could point to 
as a model in the most important particulars, and to aid 
in the establishment of school libraries in connection with 
them, I have expended more than $200. 

To shew that something might be done to improve the 
qualifications of school teachers, arrangements were made 
in Hartford in 1839-40, by which, in the autumn, a class 
of twenty-six young men, and in.the spring, a class of six- 
teen young ladies, were enabled to revise and extend their 
studies under the recitations and practical lectures of 
experienced teachers, and to witness other modes of 
school arrangement, discipline and government, than those 
to which they had been accustomed. ll of them were 
subsequently employed in the common schools. This 
arrangement cost me $119 18. 

To enable teachers to possess themselves of the best 
books, prepared for their use, I have incurred an expense 
of more than $50, in causing such books as Abbott’s 
Teacher, Palmer’s Prize Essay, Dunn’s Schoolmaster’s 
Manual, Davis’ Teacher Taught, and others to be placed 
in the bookstores, and to some extent distributed in the 
country. More than twenty volumes of such works, be- 
longing to me, are now in the hands of teachers and others 
interested in the improvement of schools. 
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But the main item of expense has been the Connecticut 
Common School Journal. It was started, and has been 
continued without the slightest reference to the amount of 
its receipts, but simply as the vehicle of useful informa- 
tion to such as were disposed to subscribe for it, or even 


‘ to receive it gratuitously. 


| character, and promoting the usefulness of teachers ; in 
| fine, that from the outset, the object aimed at has been to 
disseminate a knowledge of what was doing for common 
education at home and abroad, and of all existing defects 
and desirable improvements in our own schools and school 
system. My only object in alluding to the Journal here 


For the original articles which have appeared in its; was, to add, that to sustain it, and circulate it as widely as 


columns from the pens of some of the best writers on edu- 
cation in the country, I have paid upwards of $400. 
The laws of the state respecting schools, and such expla- 
nations as seemed calculated to give vigor and uniformity 
to their local administration, and all the school documents 
which have been ordered to be printed by the Legislature 


seemed desirable, more than four times as many copies as 
there were at any time subscribers, have been printed, and 
that its aggregate expense for the three years, will exceed 
all receipts from any source by more than $1800. 

The committee will I trust, excuse the personal char- 
acter of this communication. It was unavoidable, from 





since 1838, have been published, and more than 3000 the nature of their inquiries. And however painful it has 
copies on an average, of each, have been distributed been to me, to speak of my own labors, and to spread out 
gratuitously. In this effort to disseminate a knowledge of 2% account of expenses voluntarily incurred in which the 
the organization, administration, and actual working of | public can be supposed to feel but little interest, it seemed 
our school system, I have incurred an expense of over $600. | B€cessary, to rescue my motives for laboring in this field 





The most important school documents which have ap-| 
peared in this country or in Europe within the last ten 
years, have been republished in this Journal. Among 
them I might name the Reports of Prof. Stowe on Ele- 
mentary Education in Europe, which was first printed by 
the Legislature of Ohio, and afterwards republished by the 
Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, | 
and of other states; the article by the same author on nor-| 


mal schools—both documents making a volume of 126 | 


pages ; the Reports of Cousin, the present minister of | 
public instruction in France, on the schools and school | 
systems of Prussia and of Holland, each constituting | 
volume of 300 pages, and only one of which has been 
printed in this country; the Report of President Bache, 
so far as the same related to primary or common school 
instruction in every country in Europe, and especially the 
description of particular schools; accounts of the labors'| 
and methods of Oberlin, Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, Dinter, | 
Lancaster, Wood, Wilderspin, Stow, and others ; the | 
valuable reports and documents prepared by Mr. Mann, | 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education ; of 
General Dix and Mr. Spencer, the superintendents of the 
common schools of New -York, and of the superintend- 
ents of schools in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, and other states ;—all these, and other docu- 
ments have either been printed entire, or such portions of. 
them as seemed applicable to our circumstances, either | 


for warning, encouragement, or example. 








But the Journal is before the Committee. They will | 
see by looking through the three volumes, that there are | 


of usefulness from suspicion and distrust. I assumed the 
responsibilities of a new, difficult, and delicate office, 
with a settled purpose to expend every farthing I should 
receive, in promoting whatI believe to be the true and 
enduring good of the common schools. I have continu- 
ed in this office only at the repeated and urgent solicita- 
tions of the Board. I shall retire from it with the satis- 
faction that I have asked no one to do what! have not 
shewn a willingness to do myself, and with no other regret 
than that I have not had more time, more ability and 
more means to devote to this cause, which holds every 
other good cause in its embrace. 
With great respect, your obedient servant. 
Henry Barnarp, 2p. 
Secretary of the Board of Commissioners of common schools. 





Our readers will bear us witness that while the 
Journal has been at our command for three vears, we 
have not occupied its columns with matters personal 
to ourselves. But as the remainder of the volume will 
be devoted to the publication of official documents, we 
shall, we trust, be pardoned for occupying the space 
we have done, in printing the above communication. 

We have felt keenly the injustice which has been 
done our motives for abandoning a profession to which 
we had devoted three years of preparatory study, and 
all other pursuits quite as congenial to our taste, to 
assume an office, which, because it was new, was 
likely to be regarded with suspicion, and because it 
touched so many living interests, and habits of a 
century’s growth, would be sure to array against it the 
honest prejudices of many. 

The measure originated in the united action of all 
parties of the Legislature of 1838, and it has been the 


engravings of four improved plans of schoolhouses, and ¢onstant aim of the Board, composed as it has been of 


descriptions of six or seven others ; that there are copious | 


men of differing views in politics and religion, to keep 


selections from the most approved authors on education, | it aloof from the disturbing influences of both. And 
making known new and successful methods of school it is a matter of much satisfaction, that we have made 


government and instruction ; that there are articles,expo- 


sing the evils of late and irregular attendance of children | 


'many warm personal friends, and experienced much 


personal kindness and hospitality from men of every 
shade of political and religious opinion. The hand of 


at school, the want of parental co-operation with the | fellowship in this cause, and the pledge of co-operation 
teachers, the evils resulting from the variety of ages,| in the work has been exchanged with thousands, with- 


studies, books and classes in the same school, and reme- 


dies for these evils; the best means of elevating the other matters. 


out our knowing, or caring to know, their views on 
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REMARKS 
ON THE 
HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE 


LAW RELATING TO SCHOOLS. 


1. LEGISLATIVE HISTOTY OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Prior to 1650, there does not appear to have been any for- 
mal enactments concerning schools, or the education of chil- 
dren. The whole subject was left to parents and the magis- 
trates of the several towns, after making some “allowance,” 
out of the common means of the town towards paying the 
schoulmaster. 

In 1650, the original Colony of Connecticut adopted “a 
body of laws,” which Mr. Ludlow was requested to compile 
in 1646. In this Code, there are the following important 
enactments. 


CHILDREN. 


Forasmuch as the good education of children is of singular behoof 
and benefit to any commonwealth; and whereas many parents, 
and masters are too indulgent and negligent of their duty in that 
kind: 

It is therefore ordered by this court and the authority thereof, 
That the selectmer of every town in the several precincts and quar- 
ters where they dwell, shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren 
and neighbors, to sec, first, that none of them shall suffer so much 
barbarism in any of their families, as not to endeavor to teach by 
themselves or others, their children and apprentices so much learn. 
ing, as may enable them perfectly to read the English tongue, and 
knowledge of the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for 
each neglect therein; also, that all masters of families, do, once a 
week, at least, catechise their children and servants, in the grounds 
and principles of religion, and if any be unable to do so much, that 
then, at the least, they procure such children or apprentices to learn 
some short orthodox catechism, without book, that they may be able 
to answer to the questions that shall be propounded to them out of 
such catechisms by their parents or masters, or any of the select. 


town neglect the performance hereof, above one year, then everY 
such town shall pay five pounds per annum, to the next such school, 
till they shall pertorm this order. 

The proposition concerning the maintenance of scholars at Cam. 
bridge, made by the commissioners, is confirmed. 

And it is ordered, That two men shall be appointed in every town 
within thig jurisdiction, who shall demand what every family will 
give, and the same to be gathered and brought into some room, in 
March ; and this to continue yearly, as it shall be considered by the 
commissioners. 


The following enactment constitutes the 13th section of the 
Capital Laws. 

If any child or children above sixteen years old and of sufficient 
understanding, shall curse or smite their natural father or mother, he 
or they shall be put to death; unless it can be sufficiently testified, 
that the parents have been very unchristianly negligent in the educa- 
tion of such children, or so provoke them by extreme and cruel cor- 
rection that they have been forced thereunty to preserve themselves 
from death, or maiming. 

In the revision of 1672, the above laws respecting “children,” 
and “schools,” are re-enacted with a trifling variation in the 
phraseology, and the umission of the last clause respecting 
the college. 

In 1677, it is ordered, “ if any county town should neglect 
to keep a Latin school according to order, there shall be paid a 
fine of seven pounds by the said county town to the next town 
in the county that will keep a Latin school in it.” And this 
fine is to be paid annually until the order is complied with; 
and the grand jury are to make presentments to the county 
court of all breaches of the order. 

In 1678, “ every town whom the Lord shall have increased 
their families to thirty in number, shall have and maintain a 
school for their children,” on the penalty expressed in the 
former law. 

In 1690, it was enacted as follows : 

This court observing that notwithstanding the former orders made 
for the education of children and servants, there are many persons 
unable to read the English tongue, and thereby unable to read the 
Holy Word of God, and the good laws of tis colony, and it is hereby 
ordained, that all parents and masters shall cause their children and 
servants as they are capable, to read distinctly the English tongue, 
and that the grand jury men in each town do once in the year, at 





men, where they shall call them to a trial of what they have learned 
in this kind ; and further, that all parents and masiers do breed and | 
bring up their children and apprentices in some honest lawful calling, | 
labor or employment, either in husbandry or some other trade profit. | 
able for themselves and the commonwealth, if they will not nor can- | 
not train them up in learning, to fit them for higher employments ; | 
and if any of the selectmen, after admonition by them given to such 
masters of families, shall find them still negligent of their duty, in 
the particulars aforementioned, whereby children and servants be- 
come rude, stubborn and unruly, the said selectmen, with the help 
of two magistrates, shall take such children or apprentices from 
them, and place them with some masters for years, boys till they 
come to twenty-one, and girls eighteen years of age complete, | 
which will more strictly look unto and force them to submit unto 
government, according to the rules of this order, if by fair means 
and former instructions they will not be drawn unto it. 


SCHOOLS. 


It being one chic® vroject of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men 
from the knowle< se of the scriptures, as in former times, keeping 
them in an unk: © vn tongue, so in these latter times, by persua- 
ding them from : 2 use of tongues, so that at least, the true sense 
and meaning o: :.e original might be clouded with false glosses | 
of saint see™* » deceivers; and that learning may not be buried | 
in the gi our forefathers, in church and commonwealth, the 
Lord assisting our endeavors : 

It is therefore ordered by this court and authority thereof, That} 
every township within this jurisdiction, after the Lord hath increased 
them to the number of fifty householders, shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their town, to teach all such children, as shall re- 
sort to him, to write and read, whose wages shall be paid, either by | 
the parents or masters of such children, or by the inhabitants in gen. 
eral, by way of supply, as the major part of those who order the pru- | 





least, visit each family they suspect to neglect this order, and satisfy 
themselves that all children under age, and servants in such sus- 
pected families, can read well the English tongue, or in good pro. 
cedure to learn the same or not, and if they find any such children or 
servants not taught as their years are capable of, they shall return 
the names of the parents or ntasters of the said children to the next 
county court, when the said parents or masters shall be fined twenty 
shillings for each child or servant whose teaching is thus neglected 
according to this order. 


In the same year it was also enacted as follows: 


This cour: considering the necessary and great advantage of good 
literature, do order and appvint that there shall be two good free 
schools kept and maintained in this colony for the schooling of all 
such children as shall come there after they can distinctly read the 
psalter, to be taught reading, writing, arithmetic, the Latin and 
English languages—the one at Hartiord and the other at New 
Haven—the masters whereof shall be chosen by the magistrates and 
ministers of the said counties, and shiall be inspected and displaced 
by them if they see cause—each master is to receive sixty pounds, 
thirty pounds of which is to be paid out of the county treasury, and 
the other thirty out of the school revenue given by particular persons 
or to be given for this use so far as it will extend, and the rest to be 
paid by the respective towns of Hartford and New Haven. 


In the revised edition of the laws compiled in 1700, and 
printed in 1702, the “act for educating children” remains as 
in the code of 1650. The act concerning “ schools,” is modi- 
fied so a3 to read as follows: 


An Act for appointing schouls, and for the encouragement of school 
masters. 

Be it enacted by the Governor, Council and Representatives, con- 

vened in General Court or Assembly, and it is enacted and ordained 


dentials of the town, shall appoint ; provided, that those who send | by the authority of the sume, That every town within this colony, 
their children be not oppressed by paying much more than they can/ having the number of seventy householders or upwards, shall be 
have them taught for, in other towns. constantly provided of a sufficient schoo! master to teach children 

And it is further ordered, That where any town shall increase to! and youth to read and write; and every town having a less number 
the number of one hundred families or householders, they shall set | of householders than seventy, shall yearly fro.n year to year, be pro- 
up a grammar school, the masters thereof, being able to instruct} vided of a sufficient school master, to teach children and youth to 
youths, so far as they may be fitted for the university, and if any write and read for one half of the year. And also there shall be a 
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grammar school set up in every head town, of the several counties 
in this colony, viz. in Hartford, New Haven, New London and 
Fairfield, and some discreet person of good conversation, well in- 
structed in the tongues, procured to keep such school, 

And for the encouragement and maintenance of such school masters, 


It is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That the inhabit- 
ants of each town inthis colony, shall annually pay forty shillings for 
every thousand pounds in their respective country lists, and propor- 
tionably for lesser sums, towards the maintenance of the school 
master in the town where the same is levied ; and in such towns 
where the said levy shall not be sufficient for the maintenance of a 
suitable schoo] master, and there is not any estate given by any 
charitable persons, or not sufficient together with the levy aforesaid 
for that use, in every such place a sufficient maintenance shall be 
made up, the one half thereof by the inhabitants of such town, and 
the other half thereof by the parents or masters of the children that 
goto school: unless any town agree otherwise. And when, and so 
often as the treasurer sends forth his warrants for levying the coun. 
try rates, he shall also together with the country rate, assess the 
inhabitants of the several towns in this colony, the said sum of forty 
shillings upon every thousand pounds, and proportionably for lesser 
sums i their country lists, adding the same to their respective pro- 
portions of the country rate, and requiring the constables to levy the 
said assessments upon the inhabitants of each town within their sev- 
eral precincts, and to make payment thereof to the school master of 
the town (if any there be) where the same is levied: and in such 
town or towns where there is no school master provided according 
to law, to levy the said assessment, and to pay the same into the 
country treasury, as a fine imposed upon such town for their defect. 

Always provided, That no town shull be fined for want of a school 
master for one month only in one year. 





In 1708 it is enacted that the sum of forty shillings upon 
the thousand pounds collected in each town should be paid, 
not to the school master, but “to the committee for the 
school,” and in defect of such officers, to the selectmen of the 
town. 

In 1712, by an “Act for the encouragement of learning,” it 
is provided, ‘* that all the parishes which are already made, or 
shall hereafter be made by this Assembly, shall have to the 
bringing up of their children and maintenance of a school in 
some fixed place within the bounds of their parish, the forty 
shillings in every thousand pounds arising in the list of 
estates within said parish.” 

In 1714, “ the civil authority and selectmen in every town” 
are constituted “ visiters” to inspect the schools from time to 
time, and particularly each quarter of the year at such time as 
they shall think proper, to enquire into the qualifications of 
the masters of such schools, and their diligence in attending 
to the services of the said schools; together with the profi- 
ciency of the children under their care ; and they are hereby 
further required to give such directions as they shall find need- 
ful to render such schools most serviceable to the increase of 
that knowledge, civility and religion which is designed in 
meeting of them.” ‘They are further directed to report to the 
Assembly concerning any disorders or misapplication of the 
public money. 

In 1717 every society or parish containing seventy families, 
are obliged to keep a school eleven months in a year, and 
every society containing less than seventy families, not less 
than half the year, and a majority of the householders are 
empowered to levy taxes for the support of any such school, 
and to appoint a collector. 

In 1718 the annual meeting of the society or parish is ap- 
pointed in December, and is empowered to choose a‘clerk and 
“three or more discreet and able inhabitants to be a commit- 
tee to order the affairs of the society for the year ensuing.” 

In 1721 any person chosen collector who shall refuse to 
serve, is subjected to the same penalties as town officers refu- 
sing to serve. 

In 1733 it is provided that the avails of the sales of the 
seven towns lately laid out in the western lands, (in Litch- 
field county) shall be appropriated to the several towns and 
parishes, according to their list of polls and rateable estates, 
for the support of their respective schools, and to no other use, 
and in case of any other application by any town or parish, 
rae the money is to be returned into the Treasury of the 

olony. 


In the revision of the statutes in 1750, previous enactments 
It also 
further provided, that when the means for the maintenance of 


concerning “schools” since 1700 are consolidated. 














est of the land money are not sufficient, then one half of th 
deficiency must be made up by the town or society, and the 
other by the parents or masters of the children who go to 
school. 

In 1754 the sum of 40 shillings on every £1000 is reduced 
to 10. 

In 1766 the sum of 10 shillings is raised to 20 shillings in 
every £1000, and “ each town or society shall have full power 
to divide themselves into proper and necessary districts for 
keeping their schools, and to alter and regulate them from time 
to time as they shall have occasion,” and each district is to 
draw their proportion of school moneys according to their re- 
spective lists. 

In 1767, the sum of 40 shillings on every £1000 is appropri- 
ated to each town for the support of schools. 

In 1774 the treasurer is directed to remit to the several 
towns the principal sums paid by them as excise money with 
interest, cue at the time of payment, to be appropriated by 
them for the use of schools. 

In 1795, the General Assémbly authorized a committee of 
eight persons, of which John Treadwell was Chairman, to 
sell the lands belonging to Connecticut west of Pennsy|lvania, 
which had been reserved by the State in its deed of cession 
to the United States in 1782, and appropriate the avails of 
the sale as a perpetual fund ; the interest of which was to be 
divided annually among the several “ Societies constituted or 
which might be constituted by law within certain limits” in 
their capacity as school societies, according to the list of polls 
and rateable estates in each. These sales, at 41 cents the 
acre, amounted to $1,120,000 00. 

In 1797 school districts were empowered to tax themselves 
for building and furnishing schoolhouses. 

In 1793 and in 1799 the whole system was revised and made 
substantially what it was till 1838. 

Up to this time the law enforced the keeping of school in 
the towns or societies of more than seventy families, for 
eleven months of the year, and in those of less than seventy, 
for at leastone half the year. It also enforced the keeping of 
a grammar school in the head town of the several counties. 
It imposed a tax, collectable with the other public taxes, for 
the support of schools, and limited its benefits to such towns 
or societies as kept their schools according to law. There 
are no official documents respecting the condition of the 
schools themselves, but from the testimony of men who were 
educated in the common schools prior to 1800, it appears that 
the course of instruction was limited to spelling, reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic; but that these stud- 
ies were attended to by all the people of the State ; sothat it 
was rare to finda native of Connecticut “ who could not read 
the holy word of God and the good laws of the State.” These 
schools such as they were, were the main reliance of the whole 
community for the above studies. There were no private 
schools, except to fit young men for college, or carry them 
forward in the higher branches of an English education. The 
books used were few and imperfect, but uniform. The super- 
vision of the schools by the selectmen was considered a part 
of their town office, and by the clergy as a regular part of 
their parochial duty. 

In 1798 the school societies were clothed with all the pow- 
ers and duties heretofore exercised by towns and ecclesiastical 
societies respecting schools. The committee of the society 
were empowered to manage all the business affairs of the 
schools, and a board of visiters or overseers, consisting of not 
more than nine persons of competent skill in letters, were to 
be appointed during the pleasure of the society, to examine 
and approve teachers, inspect the schools, and make all regu- 
lations for their management. A school of a higher order, for 
common benefit of such children of the society who had gone 
through the ordinary course of instruction in the common 
schools, might be established by a vote of two thirds of the 
legal voters present at any legal meeting. The studies pre- 
scribed for schools of this grade were reading, penmanship, 
and the rudiments of arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, and composition, and the Latin and Greek languages, if 
desired ; also in the first principles of religion and morality, 
and in general to form them to usefulness and happiness in 
the various relations of social life. This school was to be 
supported in part by the proportionate share of the school 
money of each district from which the scholars might come. 
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societies according to the list of polls and rateable estates 
who had kept their schools according to law. The law, how- 
ever, no longer fixed any time during which the school should 
be kept, or aay studies which should be taught, or prescribed 
the qualificatioas of teachers. 

In 1799 the new provisions of the act of 1798 were some- 
what modified in phraseology, but were left substantially as 
before. During this year the first dividend of the interest 
of the schoolfund was made. The interest had accumulated 
since 1795, and amounted to $60,403 78. The average an- 
nual interest for the succeeding 13 years was 35,135 18. In 
1800, John Treadwell, Thomas T’. Seymour, Shubael Abbe, 
and the Treasurer for the time being, were appointed ‘ Man- 
agers of the fund arising in the sales of the Western Re- 
serve.” 

In 1809, at the October session, it appeared from the Re- 

port of the Managers of the School Fund, that a large amount 
of interest was unpaid, and the collateral securities of the orig- 
inal debts were not safe. In view of these facts a committee 
of the Legislature, of which the Hon. David Daggett was 
Chairman, recommended that the management of the fund 
should be entrusted to one person, and that efficient measures 
should be adopted to save the capital as well as interest from 
loss. : 
In 1810, at the May session, the Hon. James Hillhouse, 
then a member of the United States Senate, was appointed 
sole “Commissioner of the School Fund.” Mr. Hillhouse 
immediately resigned his post in the Senate and entered on 
the duties of his new office. He found that the capital con- 
sisted chiefly of the debts due from the original purchasers of 
the Western Reserve, and the substituted securities which 
had been accepted in their stead. These securities had in the 
course of twenty years, by death, insolvency and otherwise, 
become involved in complicated difficulties. The irterest 
had fallen greatly in arrears, and in many cases nearly equal- 
led the principal. The debtors were dispersed in different 
States. Without a single litigated suit, or a dollar paid for 
counsel, he reduced the disordered management to an efficient 
system, disentangled its affairs from loose and embarrass- 
ed connections with personal securities and indebted estates, 
rendered it productive of a large, regular and increasing divi- 
dend, and converted its doubtful claims into well secured and 
solid capital. During the fifteen years of his administration, 
the annual dividend averaged $52,061 35, and the capital was 
augmented to $1,719,434 24. 

In 1810 the expense of keeping a district school over the 
amount of public money was apportioned among the proprie- 
tors of the schoul according to the number of days each had 
sent a scholar or scholars to the schools, and in 1811 this was 
altered so as to authorize the apportionment according to the 
number of persons sent. 

In 1813 the proprietors of factories and manufacturing estab- 
lishments were compelled tosee that the children intheir em- 
ploy were taught to read,write, and cypher, and that due atten- 
ulon is paid to the preservation of their morals. To secure its 
observance the selectmen and civil authority are constituted a 
board of visiters, to ascertain annually in the month of Janu- 
ary, or some other time by them appointed, the facts in the case, 
and to report any neglect, tothe next county court, which is 
authorized to impose such fine or forfeiture as may be deem- 
ed just. 

In 1818, by the Constitution then adopted as the fundamen- 
tal law of the State, the school fund is consecrated as a per- 
petual fund, “the interest of which shall be inviolably appropr- 
lated to the support and encouragement of the public schools 
throughout the State, and for the equal benefit of all the peo- 
ple thereo!, and no jaw shall ever be made authorizing said 
fund to be diverted to any other use than the encouragement 
and support of common schools amongst the several school 
societies. as justice and equity shall require.” 

In 1820 the appropriation of $2 on every $2000 of the 
avails of the State tax for the use of schools, was to cease as 
soon as the income of the school fund exceeded $62,000, 
which it did the next year. From this date the income of the 
fund was apportioned to the several school societies and dis- 
tricts, according to the number of persons over 4 and under 
16, in each, on the first Monday of Angust of each year. 

In 1824 school societies were authorized to appoint one, 
three or five persons to be a district committee. Any white 
male person, qualified to vote in town mecting, and none oth- 


er,was declared qualified to vote in any meetings of the district 
or society in which he lived. During this year the office of 
“ Assistant Commissioner of the School Fund” was created 
with a salary of $1000 and his expenses, and the Hon. Seth 
P. Beers was appointed to the place. 

In 1825 Mr. Hillhouse resigned, and Mr. Beers was a 
pointed Commissioner. During his administration, by judi- 
cious sales and management, the capital of the fund has been 
increased from $1,719,434 24 to $2,040,228 74, and the in- 
come from $72,418 20 to $113,366 25. The annual dividend 
has averaged $85,721 09 for 16 years. 

In 1832 a committee appointed by the school society to lo- 
cate the site of a schoolhouse, were authorized to determine 
by metes and hounds the quantity of land necessary, and to 
assess the true value to the owner or owners of such land, and 
on the payment of such valuation the land was to become the 
property of the district. Appeal was allowed from the doings 
of the committee to the county court, who were empowered 
to grant such relief as should seem to them just and reasona- 
ble. In 1833 this provision was repealed. 

In 1836 school districts were authorized to lay taxes on all 
the real estate within their limits, whether the owner resided 
in the district or not, for schoolhouse purposes. ‘This too was 
repealed inthe October session of the same year. 

Atan extra session of the Legislature in December 1836. 
the proportion of the surplus revenue belonging to the United 
States devolving to Connecticut, was deposited with the sev- 
eral towns, and one half of the annual interest of the same 
was appropriated “to the promotion of education in common 
schools, in such manner and proportion as each town might 
direct”—the other half can be in like manner appropriated at 
the option of the town. Under this act $764,670 61 have 
been deposited with the several towns. 

In 1837 the school visiters were required to prepare and de- 
liver to the committee of the society, a particular statement of 
the condition of each school for the year previous, in the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

Ist. The name and number of the district. 

2d. The number of children which have attended such schools 
in such year, distinguishing the number of each sex. 

3d. The average number attending such school. 

Ath. The number of persons in the district, over 16 and under 
21, unable to read or write. 

5th. The length of time the'school is kept in winter and in summer. 

6th. The names of the instructors, of both sexes. 

7th. Theamount of wages exclusive or inclusive of board, as the 
case may be, paid to each instructor, withinthe year, both sum- 
mer and winter. 

8th. The amount raised in the district for schooling within the 
year, whether by contribution, subscription, or any other mode. 

9th. The name and title of each book, and the number of each 
used in the school within the year, and also whether the book is in 
general use. 

10th. By whom the books are selected for the schools, 

1lth. What is taught in the school in summer and what in 
winter. 

12th. All other information in relation to the schools, which may 
be required by the Comptroller, as useful to ascertain their condi- 
tion. 

Which original returns shall be by the school society’s committee 
returned to the Comptroller on or before the 1st of March next, and 
before the payment of the March dividend ; together with informa- 
tion in such form as may be prescribed by the Comptroller, of the 
average number of children attending academies and private schools, 
the estimated amount p id for tuition in such academies and private 
schools—whether there is any local fund in the society for the sup. 
port of schools—what is its amount—how vested—and what is the 
amount of the annual income thereof, 

An abstract of these returns was to be laid before the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the next session by the Comptroller. Up to 
this time there was not a department or officer of the govern- 
ment which possessed any information as to the manner or 
with what results more than one hundred thousand dollars 
from the public treasury were expended. 





In 1838 official information respecting the condition of the 
commun schouls was, for the first time, laid hefore the Legisla- 
| ture, in the form of returns from 104 out of 211 school socie- 
| ties in the State. As the particular attention of the General 
| Assembly had been called to this subject by the Governor in 
‘his annual message, a select committe on the part of the 
| House and Senate was raised, to whom these and other docu- 
‘ments were referred. Among these documents were complete 
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returns respecting every school society and district in one 
county, and letters from school visiters, teachers and friends 
of common schools in 105 towns, embracing nearly all which 
had made no returns to the Comptroller. In addition to this 
documentary and written information, one member of the 
committee had spent one month in visiting schools, and con- 
ferring with teachers and parents in three counties previous to 
the meeting of the Legislature; and several gentlemen inter- 
ested in the improvement of schools were invited to present 
their views to the committee. 

With these sources of information before them, the Com- 
mittee came to the following conclusions as set forth in their 
report to the Legislature— 

That parents exhibit generally little or no interest in com- 
mon schools by attending examinations, or otherwise ;— 

That school visiters and school committees, in some school 
societies, were not faithful in the discharge of their duties as 
prescribed by law ;— 

That poorly qualified and inefficient teachers were employ- 
ed in the pn and that the rate of compensation, viz., 
$14 50 for males and $5 75 for females, per month, exclusive 
of board, was not adequate to their deserts, or equal to the re- 
wards of skill and industry in other fields of labor ;— 

That the diversity of school books was an evilof alarming 


magnitude, there being not unfrequently in the same society 5 | 


different kinds of spelling books, 24 reading books, 9 geogra- 
phies, 7 histories, 6 grammars, 11 arithmetics, 5 philosophies, 
10 miscellaneous books ;— 

That schoolhouses, in respect to location, structure, warm- 
ing, ventilation, seats and desks, were very much overlook- 
ed ;— 

That many children of the proper age to receive instruction 
did not attend any school; that this namber in 1837 was not 
less than 6000; that it could no longer be said that a native of 
Connecticut,of mature age,who could not read or write,was not 
to be found, for it was ascertained that many of the inmates of 
the State Prison at Wethersfield, and more who had been dis- 
charged from the county jails, on giving their notes for 
fine and cost of prosecution, were natives of the State, and yet 
could not sign their name or read the word of God or the laws 
of the State; and that there was reason to believe that there 
were more than one thousand persons over 16 and under 21, in 
1837, whose education had been thus neglected ;— 

In addition to these alarming facts, it appeared that private 
or select schools, of the same grade with the district schools, 
were estadlished in almost every town in the State, and that 
in these schools less than 10,000 children of the rich and the 
educated were receiving the advantages of a better instruc- 
tion, atan expense exceeding all that was appropriated for 
the other 60,000 or 70,000 children. 

With these facts before them, the committee unanimously 
recommended a bill for a public act “to provide for the better 
supervision of common schools,” which was passed into a 
law by the unanimous vote of the Senate, and with but a sin- 
gle dissenting voice in the House. 
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tem, and of practices under it, as may lead to its more exten- 
sive usefulness. While it leaves every member of the com- 
munity in his undoubted and unabridged rights and duties in 
reference to the schools, and secures the more particular at- 
tention of the local committees to their supervision and im- 
provement, it aims to enlist the personal efforts and counsel 
of a body of men selected for their supposed intelligence and 
interest in popular education, and the entire time, strength, 
and talents of one person, to the same object. 

The Board in 1838 consisted of Governor Ellsworth. 
Hon. Seth P. Beers, Commissioner of the School Fund; 
Dr. Fisk, for Middlesex County; Henry Barnard, 2d, for 
Hartford do.; John Hall, for Tolland do.; Hon. A. T. Jud- 
son, for Windham do.; C. W. Rockwell, for New London 
do.; Rev. S. Howard, for New Haven do.; Hawley Olmsted 
for Fairfield do.; and W. P. Burral, for Litchfield do. The 
Board held their first meeting at Hartford on the 15th and 
16th of June, and elected the present incumbent, Secretary, 
with directions to devote his whole time to the duties of the 
office. 

In entering upon the discharge of their duties, the Board 
were anxious to adopt such prompt and efficient measures for 
the fulfilment of the trust reposed in them, as should meet 
the expectations of the Legislature and the friends of popular 
education throughout the State. These measures were such, 
and such only, as came within the sphere of their appoint- 
ment; and in carrying them out, they relied very much on the 
personal agency of the Secretary, and the co-operation of the 
public. He was directed to visit, as far as practicable, every 
portion of the State; to inspect the schools ; to confer with 
teachers, school officers and parents, as to the actual working 
of the system; to meet such friends of education as were 
disposed, on public notice, to assemble in county or more lo- 
cal conventions, for the purpose of stating facts, and compar- 
ing views and opinions ; and by addresses there, and appeals 
through the public press, to strive to awaken a more settled 
purpose in the whole community, to perfect our whole system 
of popular education. In their address to their fellow-citi- 


| zens, these measures were distictly set forth ; and parents and 


teachers, school committees and visiters, clergy and individu- 
als in official stations, conductors of the public journals and 
contributors to their columns, the friends of education gener- 
ally, the children and youth with their improving minds and 
morals, the females with their gentle and powerful influences, 
and all with their good wishes and fervent supplications to 
the throne of grace, were invited to come up to the work. 

In 1839 the Board submitted their First Annual Report 
to the Legislature, including a report from their Secretary 
with minute statistical information respecting more than 
twelve hundred schools. From these documents it appeared 
that the Secretary of the Board attended a common school 
convention ineach of the eight counties ; addressed more than 
sixty public meetings in different parts of the State; inspected 
more than two hundred schools while in session ; received 
official returns from school visiters respecting more than 


This act constitutes the Governor, the Commissioner of} twelve hundred districts; had personal or written communi- 
the School Fund, and one person for each county in the | cation with school officers or teachers in more than two thirds 
State, a “ Board of Commissioners of Common Schools,” and | of all the school societies, and superintended the publication 


aims to secure the better supervision of schools, b 

their condition in the form of annual reports, first Be the 
school societies by the local visiters, and afterwards before 
the Legislature and the State in the communications of the 
Board. To make these reports subserve the progress of the 
system, both the State Board and the local visiters are requir- 
ed to submit such plans of improvement as their observation 
and reflection may suggest. To enable the Board to ascer- 
tain the condition of the schools, and collect the material for 
sound-legislative action, they are authorized to call for infor- 
mation from the proper local school authorities, and to appoint 
a Secretary, who shall devote his whole time, if required, un- 
der their direction, “to ascertain the condition, increase the 


interest, and promote the usefulness of the common schools.” | 


The Board is clothed with no power to interfere directly 
with the organization and management of the schools. Its 
office is, by the agency of its individual members and its Sec- 
retary, to inquire into the state of the schools, to learn what 
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more than 
60,000 copies of the twelve numbers of which were circula- 
ted for the most part gratuitously over the State. 

The following are some of the facts in the condition of the 
schools and of the public mind respecting them, as ascertain- 
ed by the measures of the Board— 

That out of the 67,000 children between the ages of four 
and 16 returned, not more than 50,000 attended the com- 
mon schools in the winter of 1838-9, or more than 54,000 of 
all ages, and that the average daily attendance did not exceed 
42,000 ; that therewere in the State, 12.000 children in private 
schools at an expense of more than $200.000, which exceeded 
all that was expended on the education of the 54,000; and that 
4,700 children of the proper school age were returned as in 
no school, public or private, and the whole number could not 
be less than 8000 in the State— 

That previous to the act of 1838 requiring annual reports 
there was but one town or school society which had 


the defects are, and the best means by which these defects | made provision for a written report from school visiters, as to 
can be remedied, and the further improvement of education | their doings, or the condition of the several schools ;— 


secured; and then by their communications to the Legisla- 


That it was difficult to find any one who could give infor- 


ture and the people, to suggest such modifications of the sys- mation of the common sghools out of his own district ;— 
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That school meetings, both of school societies and school 
districts, were thinly attended ;— 

That school officers were appointed at meetings, where, 
apart from the officers of the preceding year, there was not a 
quorum to do business ;— ; . 

That the length of the school varied with the compensa- 
tion of the teacher, which was governed not so much by his 
qualifications, as by the amount of public money accruing to 
the district ;— 

That there was not evena formal compliance with the law 
requiring teachers to be examined and approved, and schools 
to be visited twice during each season of schooling in regard 
to summer schools ;— 

That certificates were returned to the Comptroller’s office, 
that the schools had been kept in allrespects according to law, 
by committees who had no personal or written knowledge on 
the subject, and when in fact there had been an utter disre- 
gard o1 its provisions, and on such certificates the public 
money was drawn ;— 

That the public money was appropriated to other objects 
than those specified in the law ;— 

That schools had been discontinued in the winter for the 
want of fuel ;— 

That schoolhouses were very generally neglected, and it 
would have been difficult to point, in the country districts, to 
a model schoolhouse, in reference to location, construction, 
ventilation, and the arrangements of seats and desks ;— 

That there was not aschool inthe State, where there was 
uniformity in the books used in the several district schools or 
in the same school ;— 

That the diversity and multiplicity of studies attempted to 
be taught to children of every age in one school, had led to 
an alarming neglect of the primary studies, and of the young- 
er children. 

That there was hardly an instance of the gradation of 
schools, by which the evils of crowding children of different 
ages, of both sexes, in every variety of study and school book, 
under a single teacher, were avoided ;— 

That teachers, although their qualifications were in ad- 
vance of the public appreciation and compensation of their 
services, were employed, who had no special training for 
their duties, and who looked upon the employment only as a 
temporary resource ;— 

That the late and irregular attendance of children in many 
schovuls was such as to amount to an almost perfect waste of 
its privileges ;— ; 

That the instruction actually given to such as did attend, 
and attend regularly, was not often of a practical§character, or 
calculated to form habits of accurate observation and clear 
reflection, and inspire the love of knowledge ; and to crown 
the whole, as at once the cause and effect of the low state of| 
common schools ;— 

That there prevailed a profound apatay in the public mind | 
generally, a disheartening impression that nothing could be | 
done, or that nothing need be done, to improve them. 

As many of these evils could be remedied by a more vigo- 
rous and enlightened public sentiment in the community, in 
relation to the whole subject, the pulpit, the press, the lecture | 
room, and all the other agencies by which the general mind | 
could be addressed and informed, were appealed to by the Board. 
So far as these defects resulted directly from the want of 
power in school districts, or the specific enumeration of the 
duties of school officers, or strict accountability on the part of 
all entrusted with its administration, an attempt was made to 
remedy them in the “ Act concerning Schools,” which passed 
both branches of the General Assembly, almost unanimously. 

In 1810 the Board consisted of Gov. Ellsworth, Hon. Seth 
P. Beers, Henry Barnard, 2d, for Hartford Couaty ; Prof. 
Olmsted, for New Haven do.; Judge Judson, for Windham | 
do. ; Judge Church, for Litehfield do.; Hon. S. D, Hubbard, | 
for Middlesex do.; L. P. Waldo, -for Tolland do.; Rey. D. 
H. Short, for Fairfield do. Henry Barnard, 2d, Secretary. 

The same measures substantially were pursued to awaken 
and enlighten the public mind, by the voice and the press, as 
in the previous year. As a demonstration of what might be 
done for the improvement of common school teachers, ar- 
rangements were made at Hartford by the Secretary of tlie 
Board, by which an opportunity was given to twenty-six 
young men and sixteen young ladies to revise and extend | 
their knowledge of the studies usually pursued in the district 


| 





schools, and of the best methods of school arrangement, in- 
struction and government, under the recitations and lectures 
uf experienced and wel! known teachers and educators. The 
Board, in their Second Report to the Legislature, recommend- 
ed that some provision should be made for the permanent es- 
tablishment of the Common School Journal, for the encour- 
agement of school libraries, and the organization of at least 
one Normal School for the education of female teachers. 
Nothing however was done except to accept a gift of such 
numbers of the Journal as the Secretary had offered to the 
committee on common schools, and to appropriate a sum not 
exceeding $330 for binding the same, together with a summa- 
ry of the present condition of common school education in 
other States and in Europe. The printing of the additional 
matter aud the binding and distribution of the volumes, cost 
nearly twice the sum appropriated. In this form, however, a 
greater amount of information respecting the condition and 
improvement of common schools, at home and abroad, was 
disseminated through the districts than was ever done before, 
in this or any other State. 

In 1840-41 no change was made in the measures or constitu- 
tion of the Board except the appointment of Francis A. Per- 
kins as member for New London County, in the place of 
Thomas 8S. Perkins, resigned. The measures of the Board 
have accomplished all that was anticipated by those who were 
active in the passage of the act creating it in 1838. More en- 
lightened, liberal and vigorous views are beginning to govern 
the action of parents, committees and districts. 

Parents are found more frequently in the schoolroom to co- 
operate with the teacher and encourage their children; their 
attendance at society and school meetings is more numerous; 
larger appropriations are made for all school purposes ; many 
new schoolhouses have been built and old ones repaired after 
approved models, and more has been done in this respect 
within two years than for the twenty years before; school vis- 
iters are more strict in their examination of teachers, and reg- 
ular and vigilant in visiting the schools required by law; a 
uniform set of books in all the schools of a society has been 
in some instances prescribed, and in others recommended, by 
the proper committee ; a gradation of schools has been secur- 
ed in eighty districts by employing two teachers where only 
one was employed before, and in several instances by estab- 
lishing a mm or union school for the older children of sev- 
eral districts; good teachers are employed for a longer period 
in the same school, and at higher wages; the average fength 
of the schools is increased ; the superiority of females as the 
educators of young children, is seen by their more general em- 
ployment and for a longer time; more attention is now given 
to young children, and to the indispensable branches of spell- 
ing, reading, writing and arithmetic ; the attendance of schol- 
ars at the district school is more numerous, regular and pune- 
tual; men of education and wealth are withdrawing their 
children from private schools, and placing them in the public 
schools ; and asat once the evidence of past, and the pledge of 
future, improvement in the latter, parents are manifesting a 
lively interest in the schools, and a more just appreciation of 
the nature, means and end of education. 








IJ. EXISTING ENACTMENTS RESPECTING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN, SCHOOL SOCIETIES AND SCHOOLS. 
An Act for the Education and Government of Children. 

Sect.1. Be it enacted, §c., That all parents, and those who have 
the care of children, shal} bring them up in some honest and lawful 
calling or employment; and shall teach and instruct them, or cause 
them to be taught and instructed, to read and write, and cypher as far 
as the four first rules of arithmetic. 

Sect. 2. The selectmen, in their respective towns, shall inspect the 
conduct of the heads of families, and if they find any who neglect the 
education of the children under their care, they may admonish them 
to attend to their duty, and if they continue to be negligent, whereby 
the children grow rude, stubborn and unruly, they shall, with the ad- 
vice of a justice of the peace, take such children from their parents, or 
those who have the charge of them, and bind them out to some proper 
master, males till twenty-one, and females till eighteen, that they may 
be properly educated and brought up in some lawful calling and em- 
ployment ; which binding shall be valid and effectual. 

Sect. 3. Whenever any children or minors shall be stubborn and 
rebellious, and shall refuse to obey the commands, and resist the au- 
thority of their parents, or those who have the charge of them, then 
the parents, or those who have the charge of them, or any informing 
officer, may make complaint to two justices of the peace, in ther town 
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where the parties live, who shall have power to issue a warrant, and 
cause such children to be upprehended, and brought before them; and 
if, on due inquiry, they shail find them to be guilty, they may sentence 
them to be committed to the house of correction, in the town where 
they live, or if there be none in that town, to the common jail in the 
county, to remain confined to hard labor, so long as said justices of the 
peace shall judge proper, not exceeding thirty days. Provided, that 
said justices, on the reformation of such children, may, at any time 
after the commitment, order their release, and return to their parents. 

[Statutes, edit. 1838, p. 105.) 


Remarks.—This law has remained in substance on the stat- 
ute book for near two centuries, and embodies the practice of 
the fathers of Connecticut who regarded it as the first duty of 
parents, and the community to bring up every child to habits 
of industry, and with ability to read the scriptures and the 
laws as the foundation of all religious and civil obligation. 
The imperfect statistics already before the public, show that 
we have cause for humiliation and alarm in these particulars. 
Out ofall the prisoners at the state prison at Wethersfield in 
1838, and for several years prior to that period, who were na- 
tives of Connecticut, one fourth could not write, and one 
twelfth could neither read or write,and even many who could, 
read only mechanically, and did not understand the simplest 
sentences. About one fourth of the number were never taught 
any regular trade, and only one twentieth ever followed any 
“ honest calling, or employment.” 

Out of two hundred and eighty prisoners discharged from 
three of our county prisons within three years;prior to 1838, on 
their giving their notes to the state or county treasurer for fines, 
and cost of prosecution, 113 made their mark, being unable to 
write their names, and of this number near one third were na- 
tives of Connecticut. 

The late census of this state as returned by the United 
States Marshal shows that there are more than five hundred 
white males over 21 years of age, who cannot read or write, 
and this number does not include several cities and manufac- 
turing districts, in which it is known that there are others 
in the same deplorable ignorance. 

From the official returns and information before a commit- 
tee of the Legislature in 1838, it appeared that there were 
more than one thousand persons over 16 and under 21 years of 
age who could neither read or write. ; 

From statistics respecting the paupers in twenty towns, in 
1839 it appeared that a large number of them were never 
brought up to habits of regular industry, and many of them 
had never had the advantages of regular school instruction. 

The number of juvenile vagrants, and the increase of petty 
crimes, and indeed of crimes of the most flagrant character, 
among children and youth in several of our large cities, the 
vast amount of non-attendance on any school, public or private 
of those who are of the proper school age, amounting to near 
one tenth of the whole number at any period of the year, the 
short and irregular attendance of many who are enrolled as 
scholars, call upon the Legislature by every consideration of 
duty and interest to provide some more effectual measures than 
at present to secure the elementary instruction and industrious 
training of children in our cities. 

As this evil is confined principally to the cities and manu- 
facturing districts, a system of schools adapted to the particu- 
lar wants of such communities should be established, and a 
more vigorous and constant inspection secured. The experi- 
ence of other states warrants the assertion that the establish- 
ment of aclass of primary schools, for children under 8 or 10 
vy ars of age at different points in these cities, would draw in 
a large portion of those who now never attend school, or whose 
absence on account of weather or distance renders the time 
they do attend almost useless. As it is now, the school room 
accommodations in every city of the state are insufficient to 
seat two thirds of all the children enumerated. 

The system of schools in cities, and in manufacturing dis- 
tricts should also embrace evening schools in certain seasons 
of the year, for emer and clerks, whose early education 
has been neglected, or who may wish to continue regular in- 
struction in studies connected with their several employments. 
But without going into detail in this place, it isevident that 
the duty of self preservation, and true policy, both require that 
the children of reckless, vicious and intemperate parents 
should not be abandoned to the chance education of the streets, 
or the demoralizing influence of corrupt parental example. 
Better for parent and child, better for society in all its present 
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and future relations to them, that the education and industri- 
ous habits of such children should be secured by liberal expen- 
diture, by vigorous and constant inspection, and by whole- 
some interference of the proper authorities, when all other 
means fail. A more eed end vigorous public sentiment on 
this whole subject must be created. 

The principle and the practice of the early days of the 
state must be revived, that every child in its own right with- 
out reference to parentage, or wealth, is entitled to an edu- 
cation, and that property, whether it represent children or 
not, is bound in the last resort to secure their education. The 
right of suffrage instead of being based on property qualifica- 
tion, should stand on the evidence of school attendance and pro- 
ficiency ,or at least should be withheld from such as cannot read 
theconstitution to which they swear to be true and faithful, or 
write out the vote which they pledge themselves to give in 
such a manner as shall conduce to the best good of this state 
and the United States. 


The following sections in relation to the education of Children em- 
ployed in Factories, will be found on p. 415 of the edition of 1838. 


Secr. 7. The president and directors of all factories, which are 
now, or hereafter shall be, legally incorporated, and the proprietor or 
—— of all other manufacturing establishments in this State, 
shall cause tiat the children employed in such factory or establish- 
ment, whetner bound by indenture, by parol agreement, or in any 
other manner, be taught to read and write, and also that they be in- 
structed in the four first rules of arithmetic (provided the term of their 
service shall be of so long duration that such instruction can be given,) 
and that due attention be paid to the preservation of their morals; and 
that they be required by their masters or employers, regularly 
to attend public worship. 

Secr. 8. The civil authority and selectmen for and within such 
towns in which such factories or manufacturing establishments, 
do or may exist, or a committee by them appointed, shall be, and they 
are hereby constituted a board of visiters; andit shall be the duty of 
such board of visiters, in the month of January, annually, or at such 
other time or times as they shall appoint, carefully to examine, and to 
ascertain whether the requisitions of this act, which relate to the in- 
struction and the preservation of the morals of the children employed 
as aforesaid, be duly observed: and if, on such examination, such 
board of visiters shall discover, that the president and directors of 
any incorporated factory, or the proprietor or proprietors of any man- 
ufacturing establishment, have neglected to perform the duties enjoin- 
ed upon them by this act, such board of visiters shall report such neg- 
lect to the next county court within the county within which the same 
shall have occurred ; and thereupon, such county court shall cause the 
president and directors of such incorporated factory, or the proprietor 
or a of such manufacturing estaLlishment, to appear before 
such court, to answer in the premises; and if, on due inquiry, it shall 
be found, that such president and directors, or the proprietor or pro- 
prietors of such establishment, do not duly attend to the education of 
children by them respectively employed, as is by this act required ; 
or that due attention is not paid to preserve the morals of such chil- 
dren; it shall betheduty of such court, and they are hereby author- 
ized, at their discretion, either to discharge the indentures or contracts, 
relating to such minors, and by which they may be bound to render 
services in such establishments, or they may impose such fine or for- 
feiture on the proprietor or proprietors of such establishment as they 
may consider just and reasonable: Provided the same shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $100. 


Remarks.—T his is the earliest legislative movement in any 
state or country, in behalf of the education of children employ- 
ed in factories and manufacturing establishments. As the ad- 


‘ministration of the law isin a large and complex board, 
jand this board, is in no other way connected with the schools, 
|[ cannot learn that in a single instance any thing has been 
done to carry out the designs of the Legislature. And yet 
| there is in some sections of thestate manifest occasion for care- 
|ful examination into the subject. In most of the manufactur- 
ling districts the school registers show that at any one time 


there is not half of the children enumerated, in school atten- 
dance, and in one district it was found that out of 41 children 
employed in labor, and many of them of a very tender age, 24 
could not write, and 5 could neither read or write. The ne- 
cessity,and cupidity of parents whose own education was either 
defective or perverted, and the self interest of proprietors and 
employers, are liable to co-operate to withdraw children at too 
early an age from the school room, and should be checked and 
guarded against by humare laws, constantly and firmly ad- 
ministered. 

The above sections need revision. The amount of instruc- 
tion secured, or aimed to be secured, is altogether too small for 
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any person who at the age of manhood is to share in the | 
vileges. duties and honors of society. 

The health and physical education of all children under 14 | 
years of age should be secured by limiting the period of their | 
daily employment to eight hours, and entirely prohibiting their 
employment at night, so as to admit of their regularattendance 
at evening schools. 

No child under this age should be employed, to labor in fac- 
tories or similar establishments, unless such child can show a 
certificate of attendance on some day school, either public or 
private, for atleast three months of the twelve next preced- 
ing. 
Any owner or proprietor of any factory or manufacturing 
establishment who shall employ a person under 14 years of age 
contrary to these provisions, should forfeit the sum of $20, to 
be recovered by the district committee before any justice of the 
peace, to the use of the common school in the district, and in 
case the district committee should neglect to prosecute any and 
every violation of these provisions, he should be made liable 
to the same fine, recoverable by any member of the district in 
the same way, and for the same use. 

Whatever may be done respecting libraries generally, the 
poe circumstances of manufacturing districts demand that 

ibraries for the older children in the schools, and the inhabit- 

ants of the districts generally, should be established. Eve- 
ning schools should he opened in the winter, and music and 
other studies which lead to innocent and profitable social 
amusement, should be cultivated. 

It is due to the proprietors of the large factories and manu- 
facturing establishments in the vicinity of Norwich, at Bozrah- 
ville, Sterling, Collinsville, and probably in other villages to 
say that the greatest liberality has been shown on their part, 
in relation to schoolhouses, teachers and libraries. The only 
place, with the exception of Middletown city, in the state, | 
which has a system of schools adequate to meet the wants of 
all classes, is Greenville. 





Constitution of Connecticut, Article 8.—Of Education. | 


Secr.2. Tie fund, called the Sctoox Funp, shall remain a perpet- | 
ual fund, the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the ; 
support and encouragement of the public or common schools, through- | 
out the state, and for the equal benefit of all the people thereof. The | 
value and amount of said fund shall, as soon as practicable, be as- | 
certained, in such manner as the general assembly may prescribe, pub- | 
lished and recorded in the comptroller’s office; and no law shall ever 
be made, authorizing said fund to be diverted to any other use than the | 
encouragement and support of public or common schools, among the | 
several school societies, as justice and equity shall require. 


Remarks.—T his article gives the inviolability of constitu- | 
tional enactment to the original appropriation of this fund by | 
the act of 1795 and 97. : 

An opinion prevails to some extent that this fund is for the | 
exclusive benefit of the poor, and not “ for the equal benefit of | 
all the people” of the state. A more erroneous opinion could 
not prevail, or one more likely to prove fatally disastrous. It 
would soon convert the common school, the broad, republican | 
platform of early education for rich and poor, into mere charity | 
schools for the poor. The constitution, or the law, or the prac- | 
tice of the state for near two centuries, never countenanced | 
fora moment the idea that there are to be two classes of! 
schools, any more than two classes of roads, or two kinds of 
light, or air, the one good for the rich, and the other cheap, and 
inferior for the poor. 

The schools were declared to be public or common, and to 
make them practically such, the duty of supporting them was 
attached to property whether it represented children or not. 
This cardinal idea of the system is in great danger of being 
denied or forgotten. The present mode of sustaining schools 
almost exclusively by the avails of public funds, and thus re- 
lieving property except for schoolhouse purposes, makes it far 
more difficult matter to lay and collecta small pittance for 
the above purpose, or for fuel, than it formerly was, the forty 
shillings in every thousand pounds of the assessment list, or 
the two dollars on every thousand, for the support of the 
school, including the wages of teachers. As property is no 
longer chargeable with the expense of schools, open alike to 
the children of the poor and the rich, men of large estate al- 
most universally, and educated and professional men generally 





are withdrawing their children and interest from common 


schools, and transferring them to private schools, where the 
tuition is so high as effectually to exclude the poor. This is 
the most marked change which has taken place in the educa- 
tion of the community under the indirect operation of the 


school fund, and explains why the same improvement which 


has been made in our higher institutions of learning, and in 
every other department of business and of life, is not visible 
in common schools. Prior to 1800, nearly all the children 
received their elementary instruction in the common school ; 
now nearly one eighth never enter them during their school life. 
Then there was a vigorous public sentiment in behalf of com- 
mon schools, which gave energy to the enactments of the law, 
and quickened and sustained the sense of parental obligation. 
Now that sentiment is divided and weakened ; and very much 
of that portion of it which originates and supports measures 
of social improvement is drawn into the channel of private 
schools. Hence any proposition to improve the organization 
and administration of the common school system, or to carry 
out any specific reform in schoolhouses, teachers, books, &c. 
in the district school, which involves ether personal or pecu- 
niary sacrifice, is opposed by many, who have a direct and 
deep interest in the school, but having never enjoyed better ad- 
vantages themselves, do not appreciate the proposed improve- 
ment, or by many more, who having never suffered the incon- 
venience, feel no sympathy with those who do. Hence it 
is not rare to see men of property and education, whose child- 
ren are in private schools, and provided with healthy, comfort- 
able and attractive schoolhouses, good teachers and suitable 
books, voting against a small tax to repair an old, dilapidated, 
repulsive schoolhouse, to supply the same with fuel, or fur- 
nish a competent teacher, in company with others who have 
children in these schools, but who plead that what was good 
enough for them 50 years ago is good enough for their children 
now. Thus the progress of improvement is checked, an an- 
tagonist interest created and fostered, and a deeper and broad- 
er chasm opened between the rich and poor, the educated and 
the half educated. This state of things is utterly at variance 
with all of our political theories, constitution and laws. 
These and other results, ought not to be attributed to the 
school fund, but to the mode in which the income has been 
applied. The fund isa noble provision for common educa- 
tion ; and wisely administered, in connection with parental and 
local liberality, is capable of making Connecticut the best 
educated community inthe world. But to secure this, it must 
enlist an intelligent parental and public zeal, and effect an im- 
provement in the quality, as wellas quantity of instruction 
imparted in common schools. The expense of supporting 


|good schools, must not rest solely on public funds, or on the 


parents who send to them, many of whom are poor; but on 
towns, school societies and districts which have the interest of 
self preservation in the right education of every child in their 
limits. Many parents who now send to private schools, would 
send to the common school, if they were taxed annualy for 
their support ; and many more, if by that tax and the interest 
it would excite, the schools were so far improved as to meet 
the wants of those who know what a good education is and 
will secure it at any cost for their own children. 

There is nothing inthe language of the above article to 
prevent the Legislature from imposing any just and equitable 
condition on the enjoyment of the income of this fund, or 
to limit its application to the mode and objects now specified in 
the law, provided it is appropriated to the support and encour- 
agement of common or public schools, among the several so- 
cieties. 


An Act accepting the Deposite, &c. 


Sect. 10. The interest or income arising from the said town de- 
posite fund, shall in each town be annually appropriated, not less than 
one-half thereof, for the promotion of education in the common 
schools in such town, in such manner and proportions as such towns 
may direct, and the remainder for the purpose of defraying the ordina- 
ry expenses of such town, and for no other purposes. The legal 
voters in each town, at an annual town meeting, or at any special 
town meeting legally warned for that purpose, may decide whether the 
said remainder of said income, derived from said fund, or any part. 
thereof, shall be appropriated in like manner for the support of com- 
mon schools in such town, or whether the same or any part thereof 
shall be appropriated for the purpese of defraying the ordinary ex- 
penses of such town orto both of said objects, as may be deemed most 
beneficial to the interests of such town. 
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Remarks.—In the appropriation of this fund an sppereantty 
was presenied for doing something which by enlisting the 
more effective co-operation of the towns, societies, districts, or 
parents, or by providing for the better education of teachers, 
or the dissemination of school libraries, would have improved 
the quality and the quantity of common education. It is not 
too late to do this in part now. The application of one half of 
the income of this fund might be so made as to equalize the 
means of education in the several districts, and the other half 
to the purchase of school libraries on condition that a like 
amount should be raised by tax for the same purpose. 

In New York the income of this fund was appropriated “ to 
the purposes of education and the diffusion of knowledge’;” 
about one half to the support of common schools, conditioned 
that the towns should raise alike amount, and continue the 
schools one month longer in each year; one quarter to the 
purchase of district libraries, on the same condition ; one eighth 
to academies on condition that those which receive in connec- 
tion with other funds, seven hundred dollars should support 
departments for the education of female teachers, and about 
one sixteenth to the several colleges. 


An Act forthe regulation of School Societies, and for the support of 
Schools. 


Sect. 1. Be it enacted, §-c. That all inhabitants living within the 
limits of ecclesiastical societies incorporated by law, shall constitute 
school societies, (1) and shall annually meet some time (2) in the 
months of September, October or November, or at such other time as 
they may judge proper, at the usual place in such society for holding 
Meetings, or at such other place as may be designated by a vote of 
the society, upon a warning (3) and notice to be given to them, at least 
five days before such meeting, by the committee of the society, or if 
there be no committee, by the clerk ; and being lawfully assembled, 
they shall choose a moderator, a clerk, a treasurer, and three or more 
of their members to be a committee, to order the affairs of the society 
for the year ensuing. The clerk shall take the oath (4) prescribed by 
law, and shall make entries of all the votes and proceedings of the 
society, a copy of which, attested by him, shall be legal evidence in all 
courts, and he shall continue in office till another is chosen and sworn 
in his room; and if any person, duly appointed to an office, shail 
refuse to accept and execute it, he shall suffer the penalty which town 
Officers are liable to, for not accepting an office. 


Remarks.—(1) In consequence of this provision, instead 
of 134 towns, or societies co-extensive with the limits of towns, 
there are 213 societies, in some instances of the same limits of 
the towns, and in others including a portion of a town, and in 
not a few portions of two or more towns. Whatever reasons 
may have existed fifty years ago for this provision, I cannot 
but regard it as a fundamental error in the organization of 
our school system, that the responsibility of maintaining a suf- 
ficient number of schools of different grades for the free, use- 
ful and equal education of all the children of the community 
is not made to rest primarily onthe several towns, or if a 
separate organization isdesirable, on school societies co-exten- 
sive with the several towns. ‘The authorities of the towns 
are now made responsible for the supervision and compulsory 
education of such children as are not cared for in this particu- 
lar by their parents, guardians, or employers, but as they are 
not entrusted with the management of the schools, the provi- 
sions of the law in these respects are entirely nugatory. The 
distribution of the avails of the town deposit fund is rendered 
in many instances complex and difficult on account of the 
school societies being composed of the inhabitants of two or 
more towns. The payment of all abatements of taxes for 
school purposes, out of the common treasury of the town, is 
in some cases defeated, and in others delayed and embarrassed 
by the refusal of the selectmen to act with the school commit- 
tee. The existence of seventy nine societies above the num- 
ber of towns, increases the expense and trouble of all the 
financial arrangements of the school, and cails for the appoint- 
ment of nearly one thousand school officers more than would 
otherwise be necessary. Butthe most serious objection tothe 
present organization is this, as the shool societies are no lon- 
ger called upon to raise money by tax for any other purpose. 
or to transact any other business, except in relation to burial 
grounds, it has dissevered the school interest from the other | 

reat interests which call the inhabitants together, and has | 
Fed to the desertion of the school society meeting, and in part to 





the wide spread apathy which prevails on the whole subject. 





As the people donot come together at the annual meeting, 
the annual report of the school visiters respecting the condi- 
tion and improvement of the schvols is not heard but by very 
few, and thus the progress of improvement is not carried on. 
The difficulty of laying and collecting a property tax in many 
school societies, which are not co-extensive with the limits of 
the towns, has led to its abandonment altogether. 


The difficulty of doing away with the organization of school - 


societies on account of the management of lucal funds, could 
be provided for by special act recognizing their existence for 
this, and if desirable, in other specific purposes. 

If the present organization is continued, the societies should 
be called upon to do something except to elect officers, and 
take care of burying grounds; and at the annual meeting it 
should be provided that any thing relating to the interest of 
the schools would be in order, though no notice is put into the 
warning. 

(2) See act of 1823, sect. 2. do. 1837. It would be desira- 
ble that the annual meeting should be fixed by law, in order 
that the school returns throughout the state might be made up 
to the same period. 

(3) See act of 1840, in addition to an “ act respecting oaths,”’ 
by which the moderator of the meeting may administer the 
oath prescribed in that act. 


2. School societies, in legal meeting, shal] have power to lay taxes, 
to build and repair schoolhouses, and to support schcols; and to make 
any lawful agreements, for such purposes. 


Remarks.—See act of 1839, sec. 2. The exercise of the 
power here given “to build schoolhouses,” would do away 
with many of the difficulties, controversies and litigations, 
which invariably grow out of the building of schoolhouses by 
districts. They are always built ina storm. 


3. Each school society shall have power to divide itself into and 
establish proper and necessary districts (1) for keeping schools, and 
to alter them from time to time as there may be occasion; and when- 
ever it may be necessary and convenient to form a district of two (2) 
or more adjoining societies, such district may be formed by the vote of 
said societies, and altered or dissolved at their pleasure; and every 
such district shall be under the inspection and superintendence (3) of 
the society where the schoolhouse shall be situated; and when such 
district shall agree to build a schoolhouse, the place un which the same 
shall be erected, shall be fixed by a committee agreed on by s.:id soci- 
eties, upon application of said district, or any part thereof; and the 
committee shall return their doings, in writing, to the clerk of the 
society within the limits of which the place shall be fixed; which shall 
be recorded, 


Remarks.—(1) Under this grant of power, the 213 socie- 
ties are divided up into about 1632 districts, averaging about 
52 children each, although there are 1000 with less than 50, 
and 444 with less than 20 children. Districts have been ori- 
ginally made up in reference to families, and not to territory ; 
and have been altered from time to time in many societies 
by “setting off this and that family, so thatthe boundary lines 
can with difficulty be ascertained. The size of the districts 
have been very much varied by changes of business, trade, 
and other causes, so that a general revision with a view of de- 
fining their boundaries more accurately, and adapting their 
size tothe altered circumstances of the population, without 
affecting the location of schoolhouses sees not on'y desirable 
but necessary. Sections 2, 3 and 4 of the act of 1839 affect 
the construction of this section materially. 

There is an omission in the law as it now stands as to the 
manner of calling the first meeting of a new district, and ap- 
pointing a committee for the first time. 

(2) There is need of some more explicit direction as to 
the manner of proceeding when the joint or separate action of 
two or more societies is requisite. 

(3) See act of 1735. 


4. Every school society shall have power, on application duly made, 
by any district, incorporated by special act of the general assem- 
bly, lying within the local limits dl ak society, to dissolve or alter 
such district, in the same manner as if said district had been constitu- 
ted by such society, in case two thirds of the inhabitants of said dis- 
trict, present at a legal meeting, warned for that purpose, and qualified 
to vote, shall agree to make such application. Whenever the parts of 
any district, incorporated by special act of the general assembly, shall 
be situated in two or more distinct school societies, such district shall 
not be dissolved but by the vote of each of said societies, on application 
to them respectively made as aforesaid. 
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Remari:s.—The practice of incorporating districts by spe- 
cial acts has in mauy instances done great injustice to adjuin- 
ing districts, embarrassed the regular proceedings of the so- 
cieties, and ultimately been prejudicial to the districts. It 
would seem that the law regulating districts should as far as 


practicable be uniform. 


| not only a difficulty in determining ona site acceptable to 
different portions of a district, but when found, to obtain it. 
j Laud can be taken for the pubiic convenience in respect to 
| roads of all kinds, on the payment of adequate damages; but 
not so, respecting schvolhouses. This whole subject needs 
revision, and some summary process for deciding these dis- 


5. Each school society shall have power to annex any district with- | putes, clearing up difficulties, determining on a location, and 
in its limits, formed by an act of the general assembly, to other ad- | appropriating land with proper damages, be provided. The 


joining districts, or to form it into two or more districts, as may be 
must convenient; provided, such district, ina legal meeting, shall 
consent to waive the benefit of the act of incorporation; and when 
such district shall be annexed to other adjoining districts, the funds 
of such district, if any there be, shall be divided as they shall agree, 


by a major vote, in a legal meeting; and when such disirict is divided | } t 
districts, the funds shall be distributed in proportion | NOt exceeding nine, of competent, skill in letters, to be overseers, or 


into two or more 
to their respective lists. 


jinterest of the children, who are forgotten or sacrificed in 
‘these controversies requires it. 

;. (7) This provision is modified by act of 1823, and repealed 
by act of 1839, sect. 5 & 6. 


8. Each school society shall appoint a suitable number of persons, 


| visiters of the schools in such society, whose duty it shall be to exum- 


I. . . . . 
6. Each school society, at their annual meeting, shall have power | 1ne the instructers, and to displace such as may be found deficient in 


to appoint a proper person to be a committee for each school district, | 3 
whose duty it shall be to manage the concerns of the district, and to 
provide an instructer for.the school, with the assent of the district, and 


the approbation of the visiters of the school society. 


Remarks.—This section was modified by the act of 1323 


sect. 1,and part of them repealed by the provision of the act 


of 1839, sec. 7. 

7. The inhabitants of school districts, shall, in their lawful meetings, 
by a major vote, have power to appoint a clerk, who shall be sworn,(1) 
and whose duty (2) it shalt be to make true entries of all their votes 
and proceedings, and to give attested copies thereof, which shall be 
legal evidence in all courts; to appoint a treasurer, (3) who shail be 
sworn to a faituful discharge of bis trust, and who shail receive all 
moneys belonging to the district, and pay out the same to the order of 
the uisirict, or the committee, and render his account annually; to 
make rules relative to the schoolhouse, and to damages done the same, 
and to ive furniture and appendages, and relative to the wood to be 
supplied by the inhabuants; and to compel obedience, by denying the 
privilege of the school io the children of those who refuse a comphance 
with such rules;(4) to build and provide a schoolhouse; and to lay 
taxes, (5) for the purpose of building and repairing, or otherwise pro- 
curing, a schoolhouse tor said district, of furnishing the bouse with 
the necessary appendages and accommodations, and of purchasing 
suitable g ound on which to erect such schooliiouse, and of supplying 
wood; and to a} point a collector (6) to collect such taxes as by them 
shall be laid, who shall have the same power to levy and collect such 
taxes, by warrant from a justice of the peace, as collectors of town 
taxes have by law, and slall be responsibie, in the same manner, for 
any neglect. And every person who shall be duly chosen, by any 
school district, to be a collector, and shall neglect or refuse to serve in 
such office, if he be able in person to execute the same, shall forfeit the 
‘sum of five dollars, to the treasurer of the school society in which the 
district is located, unless he can make it appear, that he is oppressed 
by such appointment, and that others are unjustly exempted; any 
justice of the peace to hear and determine the same. And the several 
school societies and school districts, are authorized to appoint either of 
the constables of the town or towns in which such school society or 
district may be situated, to be collector of the taxes of such school 
society or district, whether such constable belong to said society or 
district, or not; and when any collector shall die or resign, it shail be 
the duty of the society or district, to appoint a collector, within three 
months thereafter, in the place of the one who may have died or re- 
signed. And whenever a district shall agree to build a schoolhouse, 
the place where it shall be erected, (unless the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict unanimously agree on the place,) shall be fixed by a committee 
appointed by the school society for that purpose, who shall return 
their doings in writing to the clerk of the society, which shall be by 
him recorded. And all meetings of school districts shall be called by 
the committee thereof, appointed by the school society, who shall give 
three days warning inclusively, to all the qualified voters living in the 
limits ot such district, to meet at some convenient time, and at some 
convenient place within the district. (7) 


Remarks.—The powers and duties imposed by this section 
are materially modified by section 7 and 8 of act of 1839. 

(1) See act respecting oaths, of 1840. 

(2) The duties of clerks are enlarged by act of 1828, by 
act of 1839, sect. 4. of act of 1839, sect. 13. 

(3) See act of 1834. (4). See act of 1824. 

(5) The mode of assessing this tax is not prescribed in this | 
connection. See act of 1839, sect. 9, 10. 

(6) There is nothing connected with common schools so 
beset with practical diffiu!ties as the erection of schoolhouses. | 





ny requisite qualification, or who will not conform to the regulations 
by them adopted ; to superintend and direct the general instruction of 
the scholars; and to visit the schools twice at least, during each season 
of schooling ; at which visitations two or more of them shall be pres- 
ent, when they may require from the master such exercises of the 
youth as will show their proficiency in learning. 

Remarks.—T his section is re-enacted with several import- 
ant additions, in act of 1839, sec. 11, and the duties increased 
by actof 1839, sect. 3. 

9. No person shall keep a district school, until he has been examined 
and approved, by the visiters of the school society, to which the cis- 
trict belongs, and shall receive a certificate of such examination and 
approbation, subscribed by such visiters, or a majority of them, or by 
a committee consisting of not less than three of their number, to be 
appointed by such visiters, or a majority of them, in any of their 
1a which appointment such visiters are hereby authorized to 
make. 


Remarks.—See act of 1836, sect. 12 & 13. 


10. Any school society shall have liberty, by a vote of two thirds 
of the inhabitants present, in a legal meeting warned for that purpose, 
to institute a school of a higher order, for the common benefit of the so- 
ciety, the object of which shall be to instruct the youth in English 
grammar, composition, geography, and the learned languages; and 
no pupil shall be admitted into such school till he shall have passed 
through the ordinary course of instruction in the common schools, and 
has arrived to such maturity of years and understanding, as to be 
capable of pursuing the higher branches of Jearning in such school. 
And the visiters of the schools in each school society, or a majority of 
them, shall have power to admit such number of pupils to the school 
of a higher order as can conveniently be instructed in it, and in such 
course as will give to all an equal opportunity ; and the school money 
shall be apportioned according to the number of scholars, between the 
ages of four and sixteen, that attend the school of a higher order from 
_ district, and those that attend the common school in the same 

istrict. 


Remarks.—Thiere are but few common schools of a higher 
order than the district schools, and in consequence, the place 
which they should occupy in our system is filled by private 
schools, in which the tuition is so high as effectually to ex- 
clude the children of the poor, or else the studies appropriate 
to these schools are crowded into the district school to the 
manifest injury of the primary studies. This state of things 
is in every point of view disastrous. It limits common edu- 
cation to the standards of the district school, and impairs the 
usefulness of that. It grants. a monopoly of a better educa- 
tion tocomparatively few in the society. It divides the funds 
and interest appropriated to educational purposes, and thus 
renders both portions less efficacious in the general result 
than the whole would be. 

Each school society should not only be empowered, but re- 
quired to maintain one or more common schools of a higher 
order, either as a central school for all the older children of the 
society, or as union schools, for the older children of two or 
more associating districts. This would correct the radical 
evil of the district schools by cutting down by one half the 
variety of ages, studies and classes, lead to the permanent em- 
ployment of female teachers for the younger children, and do 
away with most of the difliculties of discipline, at the same 
time that it would carry forward the education of the older 
scholars, to a point now only attained in private schools, and 


It has led to the dismemberment of some of the best districts, | rear up a class of better qualified teachers for all the common 
and the ruin for years of many schools. It has caused feuds| schools. 


which have descended from father to son, and is the reason 
>] 


One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If 


why so many old, repulsive, dilapidated schoolhouses are yet | they are not established and supported as public schools, they 


cumbering the earth, and blocking up the highway. There is’ will be as private schools. In the former case they become an 
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unmixed good ; in the latter their benefits are confined to the 
rich, and their bad influence in the main, falls on the district 
school, and the social relations of the poor. 

In Massachusetts every town is required to maintain a school 
of this order, and proper facilities are given to form union 
district schools. This feature gives mucb more efficacy to her 
system of schools, than exists in any other state. 

In New York, the patronage of academies in the different 
senatorial districts forms a part of her educational policy. 
This has operated most decidedly to the advantage of the 
common schools, by enabling those who aspire to teach in 
these schools, to become more thoroughly instructed, and by 
bringing the advantages of a higher education more within 
reach of the poor. 

In Pennsylvania, both academies and female seminaries re- 
ceive annually assistance from the state treasury, and so also 
in Virginia, and other states. 


11, The committee of each school society, or such other person or 

rsons as such society shall appoint, shall have power to take care 
of all bonds, or other securities, or moneys, which have heretofore been 
divided and set out to such society for the benefit of schools, and now 
belong to the same; and of all hatte and other estates, which have 
been granted or sequestered to the use of schools, and now belong to 
such society, and to loan such moneys and to lease such lands or real 
estate, and to take bonds, leases, or other securities to themselves and 


| cate sworn to, according to the following form, (6) to wit: “ We, the 
committee of the school society, in the town of do certify, 
that from the returns made to us, by the committee of the several 
school disiricts, within this school society, under oath, we find that on 
the first Monday of August, A. D. there were residing within 
said society, and belonging thereto, the number of persons, 
between the ages of four and sixteen years; and from the best infor- 
mation we have obtained, we verily believe the said returns made to 
us are correct. 


committee.” 
“On this day of A.D. personally appeared the 
above named committee, and made oath to the truth of the above cer- 
tificate, by them subscribed. 


} School society 





Before me, C. D. justice of the peace.” 
And the committee aforesaid shall, in making out said returns, insert 
therein the number of persons, in words at full length: provided, how- 
ever, that in case the same person shall be returned by the committee 
of different districts, it shall be the duty of the committee of the school 
society, to determine to which district such person belongs. And pro- 
vided also, that the said lists and returns, so made to said school socie- 
ty committee, shall be lodged with the treasurer of such society, and 
be by him preserved for the use of said society. 





| Remarks. (1) The leading provisions of this act up to 
| 1838, were that the schools must be taught by teachers ex- 
jamined and approved by the school visiters, visited at least 


their successors 1n office, for the use aforesaid; and to institute suits ' twice during each season of schooling, and the public money 


thereon, and the same pursue to final judgment and execution; which 
bonds, leases and other securities shall be lodged with the treasurer of 
such society, under the direction of said committee, who shall collect 
and receive the annual proceeds of such funds, and account for and 
pay over the same to the treasurer of said society, for the use of schools 
therein: Provided, that this act shall not extend to the grant of any 
estate for the use of schools, in any town or society where the donor 
or grantor has committed the care and management of such estate to 
particular persons, with directions for a continual succession in said 
trust; or where the general assembly has committed the disposition 
of the profits of such estate to a committee, in continual succession. 
12. A sum equal to two dollars upon every thousand dollars of the 
amount of the assessment lists of the year preceding, shall be, and the 
same is hereby annually appropriated, out of the moneys arising from 
the state tax, to be applied for the use and benefit of common schools 
in this state; to be drawn from the treasury, under the direction of the 
comptroller of public accounts, at the same time, and in the same man- 


applied to the board and wages of teachers. The require- 
ments of the law are now greater—the teachers must be 
found qualified in certain specified studies—the schools must 
be kept at least four months in the year—the school visiters 
must make out annually a report of their own doings and of 
the. condition and improvement of the schools, and fill out 
school returns for the use of the Board of Commissioners of 
Common Schools, and the Legislature. See act of 1838, §3 
and 4, and of 1839, §11. 

There is, however, no condition by which a like, or any 
proportionate amount should be raised by the school societies 
or districts, and in this respect the practice of this State dif- 
fers from some others. 

In New York, the towns must raise in the general tax, an 
amount equal to the sum apportioned to each. Thus the 





ner, as the interest arising from the school fund, as in this act is here- 
after provided; Provided, that whenever, in any year, the amount of | 
interest arising from the school fund, and to be divided to the school 
societies, shall exceed sixty-two thousand dollars, the amount of such 
excess shall, tor said year, so far diminish the sum hereby appropriated | 
from the avails of the state tax. 


Remarks.—This section was enacted in 1821, and in the 
year following, the income of the school fund amounted to 
$67,429.60, since which time there has been no appropriation 
from the state tax for the support of schools. In 1801 the al- 
lowance of $2 or every$1,000,amounted to $12,000 and in 1817 
to $12,878. This section diminished to this amount the re- 
sources of the schools. 


13. The interest of the moneys arising from the fund called the 
school fund, as the same shall, from time to time, be collected, shall be 
paid to the treasurer of this state. And the school societies, which 
shall conform to the provisions (1) of this act, shall be entitled to the 
said interest, after deducting all expenses attending the school fund, to 
be distributed to them severally, according to the number (2) of persons 
in such society, between the ages of four and sixteen years, to be enu- 
merated and ascertained in the following manner, to wit: The com- 
mi.tee (3) of each school district shall, in the month of August annu- 
ally, enumerate all persons residing and belonging within such dis- 
trict, on the first Monday of said month, between the ages aforesaid, 
and make return (4) thereof, together with the name of each person, to 
the committee of the school society, within said month, certified in 
in writing, under the hand of said committee, and sworn to before a 
magistrate, according to the following form, to wit: “ I hereby certify, 
that I have carefully enumerated all persons, between the ages of four 
and sixteen, within the school district of which I am committee, and 
do find, that on the first Monday of August, A. D. there were 
residing within said district, and belonging thereto, the number of 

persons, between the ages aforesaid. 
; A. B. school district committee. (5) 

* On this day of A.D. rsonally appeared, the 
above named committee, and made oath to the truth of the above return, 
by him subscribed. 

Before me, C. D. justice of the peace.” 

And the school society committee shall, from the said certificates so 
returned to them, — and transmit to the comptroller of public ac- 
counts, on or before the fifteenth day of September annually, a certifi- 








school fund in 1840 yielded $275,000, and the county super- 
visors assessed the several towns to the sameamount, and in 
addition to the two sums, parents in the several districts paid 
$476,000, to the same object, viz., the wages of teachers. 

In Massachusetts the income of the school fund is distrib- 
uted to the several towns which shall have raised by tax a 
sum equal to $1,25 for each person between the ages of 4 and 
16 for the wages and board of teachers, and fuel, and compli- 
ed in all respects with the provisions of the law. The 
amount actually raised by tax for the above objects alone, 
was equal to more than $2,50 on each person between the ages 
of 4 and 16. 

In Maine the income of the school fund, made up of the 
bank tax and school lands, is distributed to the several towns, 
on condition that the towns raised by tax a sum at least equal 
to forty cents for each inhabitant of the town. The amount 
required in 1839 was $159,784 80; the amount actually rais- 
ed was $180,593 66. 

(2) This rule of distribution, as far as the school societies and 
the State is concerned, is simple and convenient; and yet it 
would not be difficult to show that the large societies, which 
include cities and populous villages, draw a much larger pro- 
portion than the small societies, and much larger than they 
would be entitled to, if the distribution was made according 
to population, or the amount of their taxable property, or the 
school attendance of the children enumerated. The princi- 
ple should be such as is not only convenient, but actually 
accomplish the object of establishing and maintaining com- 
mon schools for the education of the children of the State; 
and yet under the present rule, there are six school societies 
which draw in the aggregate more thar six thousand dollars, 
and including the town deposite fund, near eight thousand 
dollars for children who never enter the common school. But 
the mode adopted should also lead to a proportionate effort for 
the support of common schools and an interest in their behalf; 
and yet in the societies above alluded to, there is not a far- 
thing raised by tax, and the school society meetings do not 
average twenly persons. 
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The deficiency and inequality of this principle will be more 
readily seen when itis applied to the districts. 

(3) A different construction is placed on these words in 
different districts, so that many children are enumerated twice, 
and others are enumerated in districts where they do not be- 
long. Thus many children who are absent for mere tempo- 
rary purposes, are still considered as belonging to the districts 
where their parents reside, and are so enumerated, while they 
are also enumerated in the districts where they are residing 
temporarily for purposes of education. Under this construc- 
tion, in cities and large villages, many persons under 16 years 
are enumerated from viher States, as well as from different 
towns in this, who are residing there as clerks, apprentices, 
or as students in private schools. Judging from facts in my 
possession, and the returns of the United States census, the 
enumeration of the district committees includes at least two 
thousand children more than should be returned under a uni- 
form and correct construction of the words “ residing and be- 
longing” within the several districts. 

(4) The enumeration of the district committee should in- 
clude the name, age, and parent of each person enumerated, 
the number of months each has been to school during the 
year previous, and whether at a private or common school ; 
one copy of which should be lodged with the clerk of the dis- 
trict, and another with the committee of the suciety. 

(5) By act of 1829, the district clerk, and of 1839, any one 
of the committee of the society is authorized to take the 
enumeration. 

(6) See.act of 1829. 


14. The comptroller of public accounts shall, on application of the 
committee of any school society, draw an order on the treasurer for 
such proportion, or amount of such school society may be entitled to, ot 
all moneys, by law appropriated for the benefit, support and encourage- 
ment of public or common schools, which mzy be in his hands, or in 
the hands of the treasurer, on the first days of March and October, an- 
nuaily, to be divided and apportioned to such school societies, accord- 
ing to the returns so made to him by the committee of said socicty, in 
conformity to the provisions of this act. And each school society 
shall divide the same among the several districts therein, on the prin- 
ciples aforesaid, agreeably to the returns so made to them as aforesaid. 
Provided however, that no order shall ve drawn in favor of any society 
as aforesaid, nor shall the treasurer pay the moneys directed to be paid 
by this act, until the committee of such society shall certify in writing, 
under their hands, in the words following, to wit: “ We the commit- 
tee of the school society, in the town of 
do certify, that the schools in said society have been kept for the year 
ending tie thirtieth day of September last, by instructors duly appoint- 
ed and approved, and in all respects according to law; and that all the 
moneys drawn trom the public treasury by said society, for said year, 
appropriated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and expended, 
in paying and boarding said instructers. 

ated at the day of A. D. 
School society 
committee. 


To the comptroller of public accounts.” 


Remarks. This certificate is all the Legislature prior to 
1838 required of school societies, as evidence of the fidelit 
and results. with which more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the public money was appropriated. Simple as the 
requirements of the law are, it was found in two counties 
alone in 1837-8, that there were thirty schools, in as many 
school societies, taught by teachers who were never examined, 
and unvisited by the proper committee; yet the above certifi- 
cate was forwarded to the Comptroller by the school com- 
mittee of each. 


15. All the money provided for the use of schools, received by the 
committee should be paid over to the treasurer of the society, who shall 
stand charged with, and shall account for the same; and the commit- 
tee shall, from time to time, receive, examine and liquidate the accounts 
of the districts, and parts of districts, ifany be, and where such districts 
and those to which such parts of districts shall belong, have kept their 
sc ools according to the provisions(1) of this act, shall draw orders 
on the society treasurer for their proportion of all the public moneys 
appropriated to the use of schools, according to the number of persons 
between the ages of four and sixteen, in such district, (2) 


Remarks. (1) See act of 1839. 
In addition to present requirements, the interests of educa- 
tion would be promoted if districts were obliged to raise an 
amount equal to what they receive, to keep a public school at 
least three months in summer and three in winter, to provide 


suitable schoolhouses, and in case the number of scholars ex- 
ceed fifty, to employ one female assistant, and so on for every 
forty scholars. 


(2) The rule of distribution here adopted, provides the 
means of education, not for those who do attend, but for 
those who may and ought to attend the district school. It 
enables one district when the enumeration is large and the at- 
tendance small, as in city and manufacturing districts, to em- 
ploy a teacher at the highest rate of qualifications, for the year 
round, without any additional effort; while another in the 
same society must put up with a teacher at the lowest com- 
pensation, and fora short period, unless a tax nearly equal to 


|the charge in private schools is assessed on those who pat- 


ronize the school. Instead of leading to any corresponding 
effort on the part of districts, or to the full and regular attend- 
ance of all the children, it operates in such a way that in dis- 
tricts which draw the largest dividends, there is the least ef- 
fort made, and the smallest attendance compared with the 
enumeration and pecuniary ability. Under this rule more 
than $25,000 are annually appropriated among the several 
districts for the education of children who never attend dis- 
trict schools. 

No one rule of distribution will remedy all these and other 
inequalities. The avails of different fundsshould be distribu- 
ted according to different rules, and in such a manner as will 
leave no district without the means of supporting a good 
school for the legal period, and at the same time foster a salu- 
tary zeal in pareats and the districts generally. Asa single 
rule, that of school attendance for the year preceding, is as sim- 
ple, salutary and unobjectionable as any. 

If a portion of one of the funds were distributed according 
tothe rate of teachers’ wages, and another according to the 
amount of money voluntarily raised in the several districts, 
regard being had in both cases to the population and ability of 
each, it would awaken a new zeal in parents, and operate asa 
bounty on the employment of good teachers. But under any 
general rule, special regard must te had to the small and 
sparsely populated districts. 


16. Whenever the expense of keeping a school, by an instructor; 
approved according to law, shall exceed the amouat of all the public 
money appropriated by law to defray the expense of such school, the 
committee in such district, for the time being, with such other person 
or persons as the said district, at a legal meeting warned and held for 
that purpose, may appoint, are hereby constituted a board, to examine, 
adjust, and allow all bills of expense accruing, for the support of 
schools, in said district, and apportion such deficiency among the pro- 
prietors of suid school, accruing to the number of days that any person 
or persons may have sent any scholar or scholars, to school; and if 
the number of days cannot Le ascertained, then according to the num- 
ber of scholars. And any justice of the peuce, living in the town 
where such school has been kept, shall have power to grant a warrant, 
directed to the collector of school taxes, in such district, in the same 
manner as is by law provided for the collection of town taxes. 


Remarks. Owing to the almost entire abandonment of 
property taxation, and the withdrawal of the children of 
wealthy parents from the district school, the expense of con- 
tinuing the school and compensating the teacher beyond the 
amount of public money, is assessed on thuse who send 
children according to the number of days attended by each. 
As this assessment, (until the act of 1839, 426, and still in 
towns where the selectmen refuse to comply with the re- 
quirements of this law) includes the abatements made in be- 
half of the poor, its effect, if the school is continued for a 
suitable period, under a well qualified teacher, is to make the 
school bill of such equal to the tuition of private schools. But 
its more general operation, is to shor:en the school and cheap- 
en the wages and qualification of teachers to the standard of 
the public money—to tempt parents to keep their children at 
home on any trifling occasion for their services, and to ex- 
empt those who are the best able to bear it, from al] expense 
on behalf of the poor. 

Owing to the facility with which a tax of this kind is made 
out, it has led to the practice of including small bills for the 
repair of schoolhouse, and for fuel, which is by law, (except 
to the extent specified in the act of 1839, §16,) nade chargea- 
ble to the property of the district. In one city district, three 
schoolhouses have been built in this way, atan expense exceed- 
ing $10,000. 
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17. If any money, appropriated to the use of schools, shall be appli- 
ed, by a school society, to any other purpose, the same shall be forfeit- 
ed to the state, and it shall be the duty of the comptroller to sue for such 
money for the use of the state. 

18. And if any committee shall, at any time, make a false certificate, 
by which money shall be fraudulently drawn from the treasury of the 
state, each person signing such false certificate, shall forfeit the sum of 
sixty dollars, to the state to be recovered by action of debt, on this 
statute; and it shall be the duty of the comptroller, to bring forward a 
suit to recover the same accordingly. ' 

Remarks. These sections would accomplish the object in 
view of the certificates and reports of different committees 
were more full, and so made as to be acheck upon each 
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such district shall belong to and become a part of that school society, 
wherein the schoolhouse of such district is situated ; and the imhabit- 
ants thereof shall have the same rights and privileges as are enjoyed 
by those of other schoo} districts in this State, 

Remarks. Under this act, the committee of the society in 
which the schoolhouse of a joint district is located, must ex- 
ercise all the powers and duties respecting that district, as of 
any other situated entirely within their limits. 

Act oF 1839.] Be it enacted §-c., That whenever the committee 
and clerk of any school district, shall omitto return to the committee of 
the school society, the enumeration of children in their respective dis- 
tricts, within the time prescribed by law, it shall be the duty of‘one of 


other. 


19. School societies shall have power to provide a hearse and pall 
for the burial of the dead, and to procure and hold lands for burying 
grounds, and to make regulations to fence the same, and to preserve 
the monuments erected therein, and to lay and collect the necessary 


taxes for that 


urpose, in the same manner as other taxes are 


the committee of such school society to make such enumeration, before 
the fifteenth day of September following, and lodge the same with the 
treasurer of such society, and on their return to the comptroller, shall 

indorse a certificate thereof, according to the following form, viz : 
“ Whereas no return of the number of children between four and six- 
teen years of age, has been received from the committee or clerk of the 
school district in said society, I therefore as one of the commit- 





collected. Provided, that this act shall not extend to affect the regula- | tee of said school society, have enumerated said children, and do find 


tions of towns, or incorporated ecclesiastical societies, or other religious | that on the first Monday of August, A. D. 


societies or congregations, who have separate burying grounds ; and 
such towns and societies, shall have all the power given by this section 


to school societies. 

Remarks. 
of the burying grounds in school societies, for there can be 
no doubt that the seeds of disease and of death are sown 
broad cast in the constitutions of the young in many of the 
district schoolhouses. But in every other point of view there 
seems to be no necessary connection. 


ACTS IN ADDITION AND ALTERATION, 


[Act or 1824.] Be it enacted, gc., That no child or children shall 


There is some propriety in continuing the care 


there were residing 
| within said district and belonging thereto, the number of per- 
sons between the ages aforesaid, none of which are contained in the 
| within return. A. B. school society committee.” 
Sworn to this day of A. D.18 before me. 
C. D. justice of the peace. 
And for making such enumeration, said committee shall be entitled 
| to receive five cents for each child so enumerated, to be paid from the 
| next dividend belonging to said school district, which may thereafter 
| be received from the town deposite fund. And the enumeration and 
; return so made, shall be as effectual to all intents, as if made in the 
| form heretofore prescribed by law. 


Remarks. This act has reduced the number of applica- 


be denied the privilege of attending school in any school district estab- | tions to the legislature for relief. where the enumeration was 
lished by law, in this state, to which such child or children do belong, not made in the first instance as by law provided. 


for, or on account of the inability of the parent or parents, guardian, 


[Act or 1823.] 1. Be it enacted gc. That the several school soci- 


or master of such child or children, to supply his her or their propor-  eties in this State be, and they hereby are, authorized, at their annual 
tion of wood in such district—any law to the contrary notwithstand- meetings, to appoint one, three or five persons, to be a committee in 
ing. Provided, that nothing in this act shall be so construed as to each school district within their respective limits, 


— the commitiee of any school district from enforcing payment 


2. That when any school society meeting isto be holden, a notifica- 


y due process of law, to recover any sum or sums of money due from tion, specifying the objects for which it is to be held, signed by the 
any person or persons to such district, for his, her or their proportion committee of the society, or a major part of them, or if there be no 


of wood as aforesaid. 
[Act or 1828.] Be it enacted -c., That in case of the absence or 


committee, by the clerk, and set upon the sign post in the society, or 
ublished in a newspaper printed within the same, at least five days 


inability of the committee of any school district in this state, atthe time inclusively before the meeting is to be held, shall be sufficient notice to 
in which the enumeration of the scholars in said distriet, is required the qualified voters to attend such meeting; and when any school dis- 
by law to be made, the clerk of said school district shall enumerate the trict meeting is to be holden, a like notification, signed by the commit- 
scholars residing in said district, and make return thereof, in the same tee for such district, and set upon the sign post in the district, or if there 


manner as if he were district committee for said school district. 
[Act or 1829.] 


be no such sign post, upon the schoolhouse in the district, or published 


Be it enacted §-c., That whenever the school in in a newspaper printed within the same at least five days inclusively, 


any school district shall not be kept according to law, the committee of before the meeting isto be held, shall be sufficient notice to the qualified 


the society, to which such district belongs, may, in their certificate or voters to attend suc’ 
certificates to the comptroller for the year following, state such fact, meetin 


meeting; and any scliool society, at an annual 
g, and any school district, at any meeting, may respectively 


and also the number of children enumerated in such district; and the designate and determine upon any other place or places in addition to 


comptroller may, when application is made for the school moneys pay- | the sign post or schoolliouse, at which the notification aforesaid shall 
able to such society, for said year, deduct from the whole number of be set up. 


children enumerated in such society, the number contained in such 


3. Thatall white male persons, living within the limits of any school 


? Db 


district, and draw an order as provided by law, for the benefit of the ar or school district, qualified to vote in town meetings, shall be 


remainder in such society—any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And the cert‘ficate in such case shall be in the words following to wit. 
“ We the committee of the 
do certify, that the schools in said society, except the 
school in district, have been kept for the year ending the 
thirtieth day of September las:, by instructors duly appointed and ap- 
proved, and in all respects according to law; and that all the mone 
drawn from the qe rig! by said society for said year, appropri- 
ated to schooling, have been faithfully applied and expended, in pay- 
ing and boarding said instructers; and that there were in said dis- 
tricts, on the first Monday of August last, the number of 
persons between the ages of four and sixteen years. 

Dated at the day of .D. 

School society’s 

committee.’ 

[Act or 1834.] 1. Be it enacted G-c., That the inhabitants of each 
school district, in lawful meeting, shall have power to require that the 
treasurer and collector, appointed for such district, shall respectively 
give bonds to the district for the faithful discharge of the duties of their 
respective offices ; which bonds shall be approved by the district com- 
mittee, before the treasurer or collector shall enter upon the duties of 
his office. 

2. The inhabitants of each school society, in lawful meeting shall 
have power to require that the treasurer appointed for such society 
shall give bond to the society for the faithful discharge of the duties of 
his office, which bond shall be approved by the society committee before 
the treasurer shall enter upon the duties of his office. 

(Act oF 1835.] Be it enacted &c., That where a school district 
has been or shall hereafter be formed, pursuant to the provision of the 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 





third section of said act, from two or more adjoining school societies, 


qualified to vote in all meetings of such society or district, respectively ; 
and that no other person or persons shall be allowed to vote in such 


school society, in the town of , meetings. 


Remarks. See act of 1839, §7. 
[Act or 1837.] Be it enacted ¢c., That whenever any school 
district shall be destitute of a schoolhouse or sign post, whereon to post 


YS | warnings for school meetings, and where no newspaper is printed in 


such district, a certified copy of such warning, delivered to each quali- 
fied voter residing within such district, or left at his usual place of 
abode, at least five days before the day of holding such meeting by the 
committee of such district, shall be sufficient notice to the qualified 
voters to attend such meeting. 

Remarks. See act of 1839, §5 and 6. 

[Act or 1837.] Be it enacted &-c., That the several school societies 
in this state are hereby authorized and empowered to transact any 
business at a special meeting that they may legally transact at any 
annual meeting. Always provided, that no business shall be done at a 
special meeting which is not named in the warning for said meeting. 


An Act to provide for the better Supervision of Common Schools. 


[Act or 1838.] 1. Be it enacted g-c. That his excellency the gov- 
ernor, the commissioner of the schvol fund, ex-officio, and eight per- 
sons, one from each county in the state, to be appointed annually by 
the governor, with the advice and consent of the senate, shall consti- 
tute, and be denominated the board of commissioners of common 
schools. 

2. The board of commissioners of common schools shall submit to 
the general assembly an annual report, containing, together with an 
account of their own doings; first, a statement, as far as may be prac- 
ticable, of the condition of every common school in the state, and of 
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the means of popular education generally ; second. such plans for the 
improvement and better organization. of the common schools and all 
such matters relating to popular education, as they may deem expedi- 
ent to communicate, and said board = require the school visiters of 
the several school societies, semi-annually, returns of the condition of 
each common school within their limits; and they shall prescribe the 
form of all such returns, and the time when the same shall be comple- 
ted, and transmit blank copies of the same to the clerk of each school 
society; and said hoard may appoint their own secretary, who shall 
devote his whole time, if required, under the direction of the board, to 
ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and promote the useful- 
ness of common schools. . 

Remarks. The origin, measures and results of this act 
have been touched upon in another place. [See page 228. } 

A department corresponding to this exists in nearly every 
State where a system of common schools is in operation. 
It formed a part of the original constitution of this Board, that 
the commissioner for the county should be at the head of a 
county board, composed of the chairman of the school visiters 
of each school society, whose duty it should be to meet at 
least twice a year, to examine candidates and grant diplomas 
to teachers, to hear and consider reports from each school so- 
ciety, and to prepare an annual or semi-annual report to the 
State Board. The county commissioner was also to make 
a circuit through the different towns, to visit schools, give ad- 
vice and information on all questionsarising out of the school 
law, to make known any improved plans of schvolhouses and 
methods of school arrangement, government and instruction, 
and in every practicable way to fix upon the common schools 
public attention, awaken public interest, and enlist public and 
individual effort. 

3. The school visiters in the several school societies, shall lodge 
with the clerks of their respective societies, such returns of the condi- 
tion of each common school within their limits, in such particulars, 
and at such times as the board of commissioners of common schools 





may specify and direct, and said visiters shall on or before the first of 
April in each year, lodge with the clerk of their respective societies, a 
written report of their own doings, and of the condition of their several 
schools within their limits, for the preceding season of schooling, with 
such observations us their experience and reflection may suggest, who 
shall submit the same to the next meeting of said society, and said 
visiters may require of the several teachers to keep a register of their 
schools, in such form as may be prescribed by the board of commis- 
sioners aforesaid. 

Remarks. 


| 


| 
| 


Remarks. The language of this section is plain, and the 
obligation imperative ; and yet in the face of it, there are nu- 
merous certificates in the Comptroller’s office, that the schools 
have been kept according to law, when no returns were made 
to the Board, and no reports to the school society, and when 
in fact the committee had no vouchers before them that apy 
thing had been done by the school visiters. 

The most effectual way of remedying this and other irreg- 
ularities in the administration of the system, is to have but 
one responsible committee between the State and the districts, 
as was suggested above. 

6. For the compensation of the secretary, provided for in the second 
section of this act, the comptroller of public accounts is directed to 
draw an order on the treasurer for such sum as the board of commis- 
sioners of common schools may allow for his services, provided the 
same does not exceed three dollars per day, and his expenses, while 
employed in the duties of his office, to be paid out of any moneys not 
otherwise appropriated. 

Remarks. The Secretary has devoted his whole time to 
the duties of his office since the 14th of June, 1838, except du- 
ring the session of the Legislature in 1839 of which he was a 
member, and an absence of a few weeks from the State on 
account of health. For the time thus spent he has received 
such compensation as under similar provision is paid every 
per diem officer in the employment of the state or national 
government. 

The compensation for 1838-39, and 1839-40, as audited by 
the Commissioner of the School Fund and by Judge Church, 
and allowed by the Board, was $1980. Every dollar of com- 
pensation thus received from the State for two years service, 
has been expended in support of the Connecticut Commcn 
School Journal, and in promoting the cause of common school 
improvement in the State. 

The expenses of the office, including stationery, the print- 
ing of circulars, postage on school returns and official com- 
munications, travelling expenses for a considerable portion of 
each year in visiting different towns, as far as reimbursed, 
amounted in 1838-9 to $686, and in 1839-49 to $687. The 
amount of compensation and expenses for 1840-41 will be 
less, as there has been less travelling, and the items for circu- 
lars, postage, and making out schoo] returns, are smaller. 

The annual expense of the office does not exceed what is 


The returns heretofore made by school visiters | paid to local superintendents by several cities, and is less than 


have added much to the information of the Board, and through | the printing bill and clerk hire of this department in sev- 


the documents submitted to the Legislature, of the State. 
no one year have they been complete. 
much more minute in some respects are received from every 
town in the State, and in Massachusets, from all but six. 
The returns for the present year, although less statistical, will 
constitute the most valuable document respecting the condi- 
tion of the common schools, and the public mind respecting 
them, which has been prepared. 

The annual report to the school society is simply requiring 
an account of their own doings, and of the results of their ob- 
servations and reflections, as to the improvement of the 
schools. Some arrangements should be made in the several 
societies for the reading of the report in the different districts, 
or its publication, so that a copy could be sent to every fami- 
ly. These reports have already done much good, and will 
do much more. 

The time within which the report must be lodged with the 
clerk and submitted to the society, should be changed so as to 
include the official year of the visiters, and be made at its 
close. It would serve a good purpose if a report was required 
at the end of each ate season, while the subject is fresh in 
the minds of parents, and the minds and in hearts of teachers 
and children. 

It would facilitate very much the discharge of these and 
other duties required of school visiters, and add greatly to the 
efficiency of the school system, if all the duties required of 
school visiters and school committees, were in the hands of a 
—— committee, who would then have all the facts befure 
them. 

4. The clerks of the several school socicties shall transmit to the 
board of commissioners of common schools, on or before the tenth day 
of April in each year, such returns as the school visiters may make, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the preceding section. 

5. The school society committee shall aot certify to the comptroller 
of public accounts, that the schools in their rspective societies have 
been kept according to law, unless the provisions of the third and 
fourth sections of this act have been duly observed, 


In New York, returns | 





In | eral States. 


It will prove a saving to districts and to committees, of more 
than the annual expenses of the office, if the Secretary does, 
or is directed to do in future, what has thus far been volunta- 
rily done, give opinions and information gratuitously respect- 
ing the construction of the law, and in all cases rising un- 
der it. It would very much promote the harmony of districts, 
and save expense, if the Secretary, with the advice of the 
Governor, the Comptroller, and the Commissioner of the 


| School Fund, was authorized to decide finally all cases under 


the school law, where the parties in dispute agree to abide by 
the decision. 

It would save much time to the Legislature, and much ex- 
pense and delay to societies and districts, if the application 
for school money, forfeited on account of some accidental 
omission to comply with the regulations of the law, were 
made to the Board, or the Secretary, and decided by the equi- 
table circumstances of the case. 


An Act concerning Schools. 

[Act or 1839.} 1. Be it enacted g-c. That each school society shall 
have power to establish and maintain common schools of different 
grades, to build and repair schoolhouses, to lay taxes, and make all 
awful agreements and by-laws to secure the free, equal, and useful 
instruction of ull the youth thereof. 

Remarks. This section simply re-enacts the provision of 
former laws with an extension of the power as to schools of a 
higher grade, so as to dispense with a vote of two thirds for 
their establishment. 

2. No school district shall hereafter be formed out of any existing 
district or districts, with less than forty children between the ages of 
four and sixteen, nor shall any existing district, by the formation of a 
new one, be reduced below the same number. 

Remarks. The object of this limitation on the formation 
and alteration of districts, was to avert the process of sub- 
division, by which so many districts were reduced below the 





ability to maintain a good school for a suitable length of time, 
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in a commodious and healthy schoolhouse. It was found in 
districts numbering less than forty children, that the school- 
houses were small, inconvenient, and objectionable on the 
score of health, the compensation of teachers low, and the 
schoul sessions short, with long vacations between. 
eagerness to bring the school nearer to every family, the quan- 
tity and quality of education given there, was reduced below 
the average standard. The best schools were found in the 
large districts, where the children were classified under dif- 
ferent teachers, or in the districts numbering over 40 and un- 
der 60 children, with an average attendance of about 40 schol- 
ars under a well paid and well qualified teacher, and continu- 
ed nine or ten months in the year. 

3. Whenever any school district shall be formed or altered in any 
school society, it shall be the duty of the committee of the society to fix 
and describe the boundary lines of such district, and cause the same 
to be entered on the records of the society; and in any case where 
such boundary lines are not now fixed and described, it shall be the 
duty of said committee, on application of the district, to designate and 
define the same, as above specified. 

Remarks. Districts must in all cases have local limits 
even where they are not defined and recorded... The object of 
this section was to facilitate the work, as it would be particu- 
larly necessary in reference to the mode of taxation prescribed 
in section 9. 

4. Every legally constituted school district shall be a body corporate, 
so far as to be able to purchase, receive, hold and convey any estate 
real or personal for the support of schooling in the same, to prosecute 
and defend in all actions relating to the property and affairs of the 
district, and to make all lawful agreements and regulations for the 
management of schools within said district. 

Remarks. This section simply embodies the construction 
which our higher courts had already put on existing provi- 
sions respecting the powers and liabilities of school districts. 

5. There shall be a meeting in each school district annually on the 
last Tuesday of August, at the schoolhouse of such district, or, if 
there be no schoolhouse, at such other place as the district committee 
may designate; and notice thereof shall be given at least five days 
— by the district committee, in one or more newspapers pub- 

ished therein, or by putting the same on the schoolhouse, or on the 
sign post, or on such other places, and in such other mode as the dis- 
trict may designate for this purpose. 

6. A sesial meeting shall be held in each district whenever called 
by the district committee, in the manner specified in the case of annual 
meetings; and it shall be the duty of said committee, or any member 
thereof, or in case of failure or refusal of the same, of the clerk of said 
district, to call a meeting on the written application of any five resi- 
dents therein who pay taxes; and every notice of a district meeting, 
shall state the purpose for which said meeting is culled. 

Remarks. There is an omission in this section to provide 
fora place to post a notice, where there is no newspaper 
printed, or place designated by the district, and especially ina 
new district. This might be left to the committee of the so- 
ciety. A proper distinction is notrecognized between annual 
and special meetings, in regard to the notice. In the former 
case, the fact that it is the annual meeting should be suffi- 
cient for the transaction of any business whether specially 
mentioned or not; in the latter, the specific business mention- 
ed in the notice only, should be attended to. 


7. At the annual meeting of uny district the legal voters thereof 
shall elect, in addition to the officers now required, a committee, to 
consist of not more than three residents of the district ; and said com- 
mittee shall discharge all the duties now required of the district com- 
mittee appointed by the school society ; shall employ unless otherwise 
directed by the district one or more qualified teachers ; provide suita- 
ble school rooms; visit the schools by one or more of their number, 
twice at least, during each season of schooling; see that the scholars 
are properly supplied with books, and in case they are not, and the pa- 
rents, guardians, or masters have been notified thereof by the teacher, 
to provide the same at the expense of the district, and add the price 
thereof to the next school tax or rate of such parents, guardians, or 
masters ; suspend during pleasure or expel during the current season 
from school, all pupils found guilty on full hearing of incorrigibly bad 
conduct; and give such information and assistance to the school com- 
mittees and visiters of the society, as they may require, and perform 
all other lawful acis as may from time to Fro, & required of them by 
the district, or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the pow- 
ers and duties of school districts. 


Remarks. The provision here made for the appointment 
of the district committee by the district, has given greater in- 
terest tu the annual meetings, and operated favorably on the 
schools. The duties of visiting the schools twice at least 
during each season of schooling, of supplying scholars with 


In their, 


books, of suspending refractory scholars, &c., are new, but 
necessary. 

The district is bound by any and all doings of the commit- 
tee acting under the direction of the district, or in carrying 
out the requirements of the law, and is responsible for all 
necessary expenses incurred. 

8. Each school district shall have power at the annual, or any law- 
ful meeting, to build or otherwise provide suitable school rooms; to 
employ one or more teachers; to fix the different periods of the year at 
which the school shall be taught; and to appropriate such portions of 
the public moneys accruing to such district for the use of the schools, 
to such parts of the year, as the convenience of the district may re- 
quire; provided that no school district shall after the first day of Janu- 
ary next, be entitled to any portion of the public money, unless the 
| school or schools of such district have been kept by a teacher or teach- 
| ers duly qualified, for at least four months in the year—and until the 
| district committee shall certify that the public money received by such 
| district, for the year previous, had been faithfully applied and expen- 
ded in paying the wages of such teacher or teachers, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

emarks. This section re-enacts with more fulness the 
provision of section 7 of the “ Act for the regulation,” &c., 
and in addition requires that the district schoo] shall be 
kept at least four months in the year, and that the public 
money should be applied to the wages of teachers only. The 
first requirement was called for, as in some of the small dis- 
tricts a schoo] would be kept just long enough to exhaust the 
public money, and then a subscription school be commenced, 
from which those children where parents could not or would 
not pay any thing towards its support, were excluded. The 
last condition was required, because under the pretence of 
paying the board of teachers, a portion of the public money 
would be set aside, and as the teachers boarded round, the 
money thus saved was applied to repairs of the schoolhouse, 
and to the purchase of fuel. 

9. The inhabitants of school districts in lawful meeting assembled, 
shall have power to lay taxes on all the real estate situated in their 
respective districts, and upon the polls and other rateaLle estate, except 
real estate situate without the limits of such district, of those persons 
who are residents therein, at the time of laying such tax, and said real 
estate shall not be taxed by any school district besides the one in which 
the same is situated; and said tax shall be made out and signed by the 
district committee from the assessment list of said town or towns, to 
which said district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, as 
said district may direct, and be collected by the collector of the district 
in the same manner as town taxes. 

Remarks. This section taxes all property within the 
boundaries of districts, instead of the grand list of the resi- 
dents, without reference to the location of the property. Itis 
based on the’principle, thatall burdens properly chargeable on 
the property of a district, shall rest on the entire property, 
whether it represents children and occupants, or not. As the 
same property is taxable only in one district, there seems to 
be no inequality in the principle. The difficulties in assessing 
a district tax are somewhat increased ; but these arise princi- 

ally from the loose and informal manner in which districts 
es been formed and altered, and can to a great exient be 
obviated by calling on the committee of the society to fix and 
describe the boundary lines, with such alterations as the soci- 
ety may sanction. 

The old principle is so glaringly unequal, and in many in- 
stances, where a large portion of the real estate is owned by 
non-residents, so oppressive, that some other mode was call- 
ed for. On that principle, owing to the compact population 
and large property of districts, located in cities and central 
villages, the expense of building less than three hundred 
schoolbouses, would fall on about two thirds of all the taxa- 
ble property of the State, while the expense of building more 
than thirteen hundred must be borne by the other one third. 

It would be better, if it were ‘practicable, to raise all taxes 
on property by a society or town tax ; but if there is to be any 
district taxation, the present mode seems altogether prefera- 
ble. 

10. Whenever any real estate situated in one district, is so assessed 
and entered in the grand list in common with other estate situated out 
of said district, that there is no distinct and separate value put by the 
assessors upon the part lying in said district, then said district wishing 
to lay a tax as aforesaid, may call upon the assessors for the time be- 
ing of the town in which such district 1s situated, to assess, and they 
are hereby authorized and directed on such application to assess, the 











value of that part of said estate which lies in said district, and to return 
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the same to the clerk of said town; and notice thereof shall be given 
by the district committee in the same way and manner as school 
meetings are warned; and at the end of filieen days after said assess- 
ment has been lodged as aforesaid, said assessor and society’s commit- 
tee shall meet in such place in said district as said committee shall de- 
signate in their notice, and shall have the same power in relation to 
such list as the board of relief have in relation to lists of towns. When 
such list shall be equalized and udjusted by said assessors and society’s 
committee, the same shall be lodged with the town clerk, and said 
assessments shall be the rule of taxation for said estate by said district 
for the year ensuing; und said assessors shall be paid by said district, 
a reasonable compensation for their services. k 
11. The visiters or overseers appointed by any school society, may 
prescribe rules and regulations (1) for the management, studies, books, 
and discipline of the schools in said society, and may appoint two 
persons, one or both of whom shall be a committee (2) to examine into 
the qualifications of all candidates who may apply for employment 
as teachers in the common schools of such society, and shall give to 
such persons, with the evidence of whose moral character and literary 
attainments they are satisfied, a certificate setting forth the branches 
he or she is found capable of teaching, provided that no certificate shall 
be given to any person not found qualified (3) to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, thoroughly, and the rudiments, at least, of grammar, 
graphy, and history,—to visit each of the district schools in said 
society, during the first (4) two weeks after the opening of such 
sted, and also during the two weeks preceding the close of the same, 
at which visits the committee may examine the record or register of 
the teacher, and ail other matters touching the literature, discipline, 
mode of teaching, and improvement of the school;—and subject to the 
rules and regulations of the school visiters, may exercise all the powers 
and discharge all the duties of said visiters, and such committee shall 
receive one dollar cach per day for the time actually employed in dis- 
charging the duties of their office, and such other compensation as 
said society may u'low, to be paid out of the income of the town depos- 
ite Fund accruing to said society, or in any other way which said 
society may provide. 


Remarks. This section has done much to give efficiency 
to the administration of the school system. ‘ 

(1) This power belonged to school visiters before, but as it 
was not as fully expressed, it was not acted upon. Since 
1839 much has been done by school visiters to produce a uni- 
formity of school books, to secure attention to primary 
studies, and effect some wholesome changes in the manage- 
mentand disciple of the schools. 

(2) Wherever the sub-committee has been appointed, the 
examination of teachers has been better attended to, the 
schools have been visited according to law, and the reports 
and returns required of the board have been properly made. 

(3) Low as the standard here fixed is,it has had the effect of 
sustaining examiners in a more strict inquiry into the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for the office, than was before pursued. 

(4) The time within which the first and last visit must be 
made should be extended to three or four weeks. 

The compensation here provided, in no case for more than 
two persons, is small,—barely sufficient to pay the expenses 
to and from the distant districts. A more liberal allowance 
is made in New York and Massachusetts, and no complaint 
is heard of its being “ oppressive.” The duties imposed on 
this committee are important and numerous, and require the 
services of a class of men, who cannot aflord to spend the 
time demanded without some remuneration, much less incur 
expense by so doing. 

12. No teacher shall be employed in any school supported by any 
portion of the public money, until he or she has received a certificate of 
examination and approbation, signed by a majority of visiters of the 
school society, or by the committee by hom appointed, nor shall any 
teacher be entitled to draw any portion of his or her wages, so far as 
the same is paid out of any public money appropriated by law to 
schools, unless he or she can produce such’ certificate, dated previous 
to the opening of his or her school—provided that no new certificate 
shall be necessary, when the teacher is continued in the same school 
more than a year, unless the visiters or overseers shall require it. 

Remarks. This section was intended todo away with the 
practice on the part of district committees, of employing a 
teacher before he was examined by the school committee, and 
when a certificate of qualification had been withheld. It also 
does away with the necessity of an annual examination of 

teachers who continue from year to year in the same school 
as were before required. 

13. It shall be the wed of every teacher in any common district 
school, to enter in a book, or a register to be provided by the district 
clerk, the names of all the scholars attending school, their ages, the 


their daily attendance, together with the day of the month on which 
such school was visited by the school visiters of the society or com- 
mittee by them appointed, which book, or register, shall be open at all 
times to the inspection of all persons interested, and be delivered over 
by the teacher at the close of the term, to the district clerk, together 
with a certified abstract, showing the whole number of pupils enrolled, 
the number of males and females, and the average daily attendance— 
and it shall be unlawful to pay any teacher more than two-thirds the 
amount due for any term of tuition, until said book and abstract shall 
be placed in the hands of the district clerk, as aforesuid, and certified 
to under oath. 

Remarks. The requisitions of the law are very light, but 
very important. Without aschool register accurately kept, 
there is no original authenticated source of school statistics— 
nothing by which the aggregate or average school attendance 
can be ascertained. Without it, it can never be known how far 
children are cheated out of their natural right to an educa- 
tion, and apprentices and others to the school privileges 
which the law and their indentures entitle them to, Without 
it, the district or the society, or the State can never know 
how large a portion of children of the school age are un- 
benefited by the public money, on account of their never en- 
tering the district school, and to how much greater extent the 
privileges of the school are lost, by the late and irregular at- 
tendance of those who are enrolled among the scholars of the 
school. 

Some of the requisitions of the section might be modified 
with advantage. 

14, Any school society, in lawful meeting, may authorize the com- 
mittee of the society to draw an order on the society treasurer, in favor 
of such districts or parts of districts as have kept their schools in all 
respects according to law, for their proportion of all the public money 
appropriated to the use of schools, in the hands of said treasurer, either 
according to the number of persons between the ages of 4 and 16 in 
such districts or parts of districts, or according as the amount of at- 
tendance for a period of six months’ schooling in such districts or parts 
of districts, shall bear tothe whole amount of attendance in all the 
districts for the same period. 


Remarks. This section enables school societies to apply a 
new principle in the distribution of the public money which 
will make it the pecuniary interest of the districts, commit- 
tees, parefhits and teachers, to secure the regular and punctual 
attendance of all the children in the district at school, for at 
least six months in the year. 

15. Whenever the expense of keeping a common school by a teach- 
er or teachers duly qualified, shall exceed the amount of all moneys 
appropriated by law to defray the expense of such school, the com- 
mittee in such district for the time being, may examine, adjust, and 
allow all bills of expense incurred for the support of said school, and 
assess the same upon the parents, guardians, and masters of such 
children as attended the same, according to the number and time sent 
by each. 

Remarks. This section as reported by the committee of 
the House, contained an additional clause, which was howev- 
er struck out, and thus leaves it as it stands in the old law, 
and is open to the strictures there made upon its unequal and 
disastrous operation. 

16, Whenever the contingent expenses of any school district, arising 
from repairs of schoolhouse or its appendages, books, costs, Camayes, 
or any other source, shall not exceed the sum of twenty dollars in one 
year, the same may be included in the above assessment. 

Remarks. This section has proved convenient, although 
it throws upon those who send to school, charges properly 
belonging to the district. 

17. Any school district, in lawful meeting warned for this purpose, 
is hereby authorized to lay a tax, not exceeding thirty dollars the first 
year, or ten dollars any subsequent year, on the district, for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining a common school library and 
apparatus for the use of the children of such district, under such rules 
and regulations as said district may adopt; and any sum of money 
thus raised, shall be assessed and collected in the same manner as other 
district taxes. 

Remarks. A similar provision exists in the school law of 
several states. In Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York, 
further measures have been taken to make the art of printing 
practically available to the poor as well as the rich, by bring- 
ing within the reach of all, of both sexes and in every condi- 
tion and employment of life, libraries of well selected books. 
In New York, in less than two years more, there will have 
been expended a half million of dollars, in the purchase of 
not less than one million and a half of books, disseminated 
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If a portion, say $5,000 or $10,000 of the avails of the school 
fund, after making the dividend of $1.35 per scholar, could 
be set apart as a “library fund,” and the societies or districts 
be authorized to draw a certain sum, on condition they raised 
a like amount, to be expended in the purchase of school libra- 
ries, it would go far to create and foster tastes and habits of 
reading in the community, and throw light over every pursuit 
and employment of life among us. 

Any twe or more adjoining school districts, may associate to- 
gether and form a union district, with power to maintain a union 
school, to be kept for the benefit of the older and more advanced chil- 
dren of such associated districts, if the inhabitants of each of such dis- 
tricts shall, at legal meetings called for that purpose, agree to form such 
union by a vote of two thirds of the legal voters present. . 

19. Any union district thus formed shall have all the corporate 
powers of school districts, and shall hold its first meeting on such 
notice, and at such time and place as may be agreed upon by the 
associated districts respectively, by a vote of the same at the time of 
forming the union. 

20. ‘The annual meeting of such union district shall be held at such 
time and place, and upon such notice, as the district may at its first 
meeting prescribe ; and notice of all special and adjourned meetings 
shall be given as provided for in the case of school districts. 

21. The legal voters of such union districts shall have power to 
designate, and purchase or lease, the site for a schoolhouse for the 
union school, and to build, hire, or purchase a building for such school- 
house, and to keep in repair and furnish the same with fuel, furniture, 
and other necessary articles for the use of said school, and to assess 
and collect a tax for the above purpose, in the same manner as is pre- 
seribed by law for other school districts ; and in case the district shall 
not be able unanimously to agree on the locatiun of the union school- 
house, the school society committee shall, on application, determine 
the same, 

22. The committees of the respective districts forming the union. 
district, shall constitute the school committee of said district, with 
power to — their own clerk, treasurer and collector—and said 
officers shall have all the powers, and discharge all the duties in refer- 
ence to such district, as the same officers have in case of school dis- 
tricts, 

22. The committee aforesaid shall also determine the ages and 
qualifications of the children ofthe associated district, who may attend 
the union school, and make all rules and regulations for the studies, 
books, and discipline of the school, subject to the approbation of the 
visiters of the school society in which said union district may be loca- 
ted, and to any votes that may be passed in any legal meeting of said 
district. 

24. Such union school shall receive such proportion of all money 
accruing to the use ofeach of the associated districts, as the children 
between the ages of four and sixteen attending the union school from 
each of said districts, Lear to the number attending the district school 
in each—and the expense of sustaining the school beyond the amount 
thus received shall be borne by the union district, in such manner as 
the legal voters of the same shall prescribe; and a tax or rate for this 
purpose shall be assessed and collected in the same manner as in the 
case of any other school district. 

25. The visiters or overseers of schools, shall have the same power 
and perform the same duties in relation to such union schools, as are 
prescribed to them in relation to other district schools. 

Remarks. The union of school districts here authorized, 
obviates many of the difficulties and evils of common schools 
as they are, and secures a much higher degree of improve- 
ment with the same means. In a large portion of the district 
schools, the ages of the scholars range from 4 to 16, or rather 
from 3 to 18; the studies extend from the first rudiments to 
the branches of an academical education; the classes are as 
numerous as the various studies, increased by the variety of 
text books in the same branch; and the teachers are con- 
stantly changing, from male to female, and from season to 
season. 

Now the plan of union districts, leaving the younger child- 
ren by themselves, and including the older children together, 
cuts down by one half the variety of ages, studies and classes. 
It enables the teacher to adopt methods of classification, in- 
struction and government, suited to each grade of schools. It 
gives much longer, and in many cases permavent employment 
to female teachers in the primary schools, and dispenses with 
the services of all but the best qualified male teachers. It 
enables the same amount of funds to pay higher wages, for a 
longer time; for it will be found that the money actually ex- 
pended in three adjoining districts on three female teachers 
at the average wages, say $8 per month, for four months in 
the summer, and on three male teachers at $17 per month, for 
four months in the winter, will employ three female teachers 
for six months at $12 per month, and one male teacher for 


It enables the same teacher to accomplish much more in a 

Shorter time, and the scholar to receive a much larger share 
of the attention of the teacher, when the classes are few, and 
the number of each class large and of the same age and pro- 
ficiency. While it secures a more thorough attention to the 
primary studies and the young children, it admits of the intro- 
duction of a much wider range of study in the common school, 
thus equalizing in a measure the education of society. Until 
common schools of this character are established, there will 
be a necessity for private schools; and the advantages of a 
more thorough education will be confined to a few in each 
community. 
_ 26, No child shall be excluded from any school supported in all or 
In part out of any money appropriated or raised by law for this pur- 
pose, in the district to which such child belongs, on account of the 
inability of the parent, guardian, or master of the same to pay his or 
her tax or assessment for any school purpose whatever ; and the school 
committee of such district, and the selectmen, or a majority of the 
same, of the town or towns in which such district shall be located, 
shall constitute a board with power to abate the taxes or assessments 
of such persons as are unable to pay the same in all or in part, and 
said select men shall draw an order for the amount of such abatements 
upon the treasurer of the town in which such persons reside, in favor 
of said district. 

Remarks. This section re-asserts the cardinal principle of 
the common school system, and provides that the education 
of the indigent should fall on the community at large, as a 
matter of common interest and of common duty. Were it 
not that school districts are so unequal in respect to taxable 
property and the number of persons entitled to the privileges 
of this section, it would be more convenient to include the 
amouut of their abatements in a district tax. But owing to 
this inequality, and the discontinuance of all school societ 
taxation, these abatements, when allowed by the proper woe | 
are made chargeable to the town treasury. The inequality 
in the demands of the different districts can be obviated, by 
the establishment of some general principles on which such 
abatements shall be made. In case the selectmen, or com- 
mittee of the society, refuse to form the board, the individuals 
so refusing should be liable to a fine, to be collected for the 
use of the district whose claim has been denied a hearing. 

27. Allthe school officers, both of the school society und school 
districts, shall hold their respective offices until the annual meeting of 
such society and district next following the time of their appointment, 
and until others shail be duly elected in their places. 

28. In case any district shall fail or neglect to appoint any or all the of- 





ficers authorized and directed to be appointed by this act at the annual 
meeting, or any vacancy shall occur by death, removal from the dis- 
trict, or otherwise, it shall be the duty of the committee of the school 
society in which such district may be located, to make such appoint- 
ment, and to fill such vacancy, on receiving written notice thereof fiom 
any three members of the district, and lodge the name or names of such 
officers so appointed, with the district clerk. 

29. The governor is hereby authorized to fill any vacancy in the 
board of commissioners of common schools, occasioned by death, re- 
signation, or otherwise. 

30. All acts or parts of acts relating to school societies or schools, 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


[Act or 1840.] 1. Be it enacted gc., That the moderators of 
school society meetings, in such meetings, and the clerks of the several 
school societies in this State, shall be empowered to administer all the 
oaths required by law to school society and school district officers and 
to school teachers. 
2. There shall be administered to each school society clerk an oath, 
in the form followig to wit:—You, A B, being chosen clerk of the 
school society in the town of do swear, (or affirm, as 
the case may be,) that you will faithfully execute the duties of such 
clerk, nccording to pour best skill and according to law. So help you 
God. And the like oath, mutatis mutandis, shall be administered to 
each school district clerk. 
3. That the moderator of each school district meeting be, and he 
hereby is empowered, in snch meetings, to administer to the clerk of 
such district, the oath by law in such case provided. 


[Act or 1840.] 1. Be it enacted &-c., That whenever the bound- 
ary lines of any school district, which shall be within the limits of 
two or more school societies, shall not have been fully defined and set- 
tled, it shall be the duty of the several committees of such school soci- 
eties, to designate and define such boundary line so far as the same may 
be within the limits of such societies ere ie - 

2. Whenever any such school district shall, at a school district 
meeting, duly warned and held, request any alteration to be made in 
the boundary line of such district, the same may be made by the school 
society within the limits of which such proposed alterations are included. 
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